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PREFACE. 






The oldest saga men and historians are indistinct 

Their commentators have opinions of their own, and 

strong imaginations. The author has therefore 

J thought it best that the sagas should speak for 

y themselves, and that each compiler and commentator 

should do likewise, ipsissimis verbis, 

r Reference is made to incidents in some of the 

^ historic sagas that have been more fully noted in an 

c» earlier book of the author's, entitled, " Olav, the King, 

® and Olav, King and Martyr." These subjects are 

therefore only lightly touched, but it is necessary to 
do so to assist by possible authenticity where so 
much is doubtful. 

The author specially recognizes the kind interest 
and assistance that his many Scandinavian friends 
have afforded him. Det Kongelige Nordiske Old- 
skriftselskab have, through their secretary, stated their 
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VI PREFACE, 

wish to assist in any way. They have given permission 
to reproduce from their year-book the illustrations in 
the chapters on the Volsungasaga. The manner in 
which this assent was accorded could not have been 
expressed with greater kindliness. 

Herr Lorenz Frolich, the artist of the friezes at 
Kredriksborg Palace, has not only given his permission 
to reproduce a portion of the frieze representing the 
burning of Tavistock Abbey, but sent his original 
sketch of the subject These friezes are painted to 
represent tapestry, and are worth a journey to 
Fredriksborg to admire. 

JOHN FULFORD VICARY. 
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SAGA TIME. 



THE WRITERS OF THE SAGAS. 

" De gamle Sagamaend have forstaaet at skildre, at male deres 
Billeder med friske og klare Farver.*' 

"The early Sagamen understood to sketch and paint in fresh and 
clear colours." — Dansk Literatur, 

In the long winters, the sagas, recited by the 
firesides of the Northmen, influenced all who heard 
them. There is little doubt that they assisted in 
recruiting the ranks of the Vikings, and led to many 
deeds of death and daring. The saga time flourished 
from the year 870 to the year 1030. They were not 
written down until a century later. As they could 
only be learnt by the ear, from recitation or song, 
they impressed more than if read. There was no 
want of poetic feeling in the people of the saga time. 
A skdld, or poet, was held in honour, and the result 
IS a literature of an exceptional type. That a number 
of poems are lost is proved by repeated references 
to them in the existing sagas. The more ancient 
songs and recitals refer to myths, stories, and tradi- 
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2 SAGA TIME, 

tions ; the more recent record events and genealogies. 
Many families of the saga time had sagas of their 
own, and thus preserved the memory of the achieve- 
ments of their family, as well as registered their 
genealogy. It was a great stimulus to do what was 
worthy of being praised in song and tradition, and 
thus story after story was transmitted, each a little em- 
bellished, but, in an historical and genealogical sense, 
fairly accurate. The Icelanders of the saga time were 
men and descendants of men who were the boldest 
of the northern races. It required courage to sail in 
those days from Norway to Iceland without a com- 
pass and in frail ships. The voyage often occupied 
months ; yet the Northmen undertook it frequently, 
for no other reason than restlessness. It was not 
strange that such men desired to see more of the 
world. They visited the courts of Europe, and, if 
of good family or skdlds, were well received by the 
kings and jarls of the period. They travelled over- 
land from the shores of the Baltic to Constantinople, 
and harried the shores of the Mediterranean from 
the sea. On their return they were warmly welcomed, 
as the desire to hear what they could relate was 
great. Their stories of foreign lands were told in 
the common hall, by the smith's forge, or in the 
booths erected at the Thing, This was the founda- 
tion of the oral historical sagas, and their period may 
be estimated as between 980 and 1030. Accurate 
dates on such a subject are not possible. It was not 
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until 1 1 20, or later, that these oral historical sagas 
were recorded in writing. 

We have in the sagas a history of the north for 
ages. If it be not reliable, there is much that is 
probable, and more that is possible. Politics, culture, 
domestic life, court life, law and its administration, 
blood-feuds and war, are all described in the sagas, 
and invested with life and colour. It is worthy of note 
that the personality of the narrator of a saga is never 
disclosed. He is always behind the curtain. The poet 
or narrator does not even give an opinion ; he relates 
what he has himself seen or heard from eye-witnesses* 
This is done with graphic strength. The tenax pro^ 
positi that was so distinguishing a trait of Northmen 
is well drawn. There are very many charming stories 
of truth to friends and faithfulness in love, while, as 
a contrast, there is implacable hate, thirst for revenge, 
and such a contempt for death that quarter was never 
asked for, and very rarely offered. A thirst for blood 
was an attribute of the people. A man was murdered 
in cold blood for a slight grudge. In NjaFs saga, 
Halgerda gave a thrael an axe with which to kill her 
husband, because the latter had boxed her ears. 
The thrael did it. An assistance once rendered was 
not forgotten, and there was much high-mindedness 
amid a lurid glare of blood and fire. The saga- 
men knew how to sketch in a few words a strong 
picture, and it is evident that they themselves felt 
its poetic force. 
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The collectors of the old sagas were many, but 
the men who come to the front as sagamen and 
historians are three: Are Frode, Saemund Frode, 
and Snorri Sturlasson, 

Are Frode was born in 1067. He was sometimes 
called Are the Old, to distinguish him from another 
man born a little later. He was brought up at 
Helgefjeld, in Iceland, by his grandfather, Geller 
Thorkilsson. Geller in his old age made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, and, on his way home to Iceland, died in 
Denmark, and was buried at Roeskilde in 1073. 
Are Frode, when seven years of age, was fostered 
by Hal the Mild, at Haukadal, in Iceland. Hal was 
well acquainted with old Icelandic histories and the 
politics of the time. He had often sailed backwards 
and forwards between Iceland and Norway. He 
was well known to King Olav the Holy (St. Olav), 
and was acquainted with Norway and other countries. 
Are Frode lived with Hal about fourteen years, or 
more ; possibly until HaFs death in 1090. Are was 
brought up with Teit, a son of Bishop Isleif. He 
married, and, like other chiefs of the time, was a 
priest. He died in 1 148. 

Saemund Frode was born in 1056. The early 
part of his life was spent in Norway and on the 
Continent J6n Ogmundson brought him back to 
Iceland, and Saemund Frode lived at Odde, the 
residence and property of his father. He read Are 
Frode*s writings, and wrote and collected sagas. 
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When seventy years of age, he produced a history 
of the Norsk kings from Harald the Fair-haired to 
Magnus the Good. This book is only imperfectly 
preserved. His chief work was the collection of the 
Elder Edda, of which it may be said that no country 
but Iceland possesses such a literature. Saemund 
Erode died in 1133. The additional name Erode 
meant " the man of acquired knowledge." The two 
Erodes were not related. 

Snorri Sturlasson was of later date, and is the 
most prominent author, collector, and historian of the 
period in which he lived. He was of noble family, 
and numbered kings and jarls amongst his ancestors. 
He was born in 11 78 (forty-five years after the death 
of Saemund Erode), at Hvam, where his father, Sturla 
Thordsson, commonly called Hvam Sturla, lived. 
When Snorri was three years old, he was fostered by 
J6n L6ptsson, a grandson of Saemund Erode. J6iv 
lived at Odde, and was at that time the richest and 
most influential man in Iceland. Snorri Sturlasson 
remained with J6n L6ptsson until J6n's death in 1197, 
when Snorri would have' been nineteen. Whilst he 
lived at Odde, he had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the old mythic songs, traditions, and 
poetry of the skdlds, collected by Are Erode and 
Saemund Erode, and must have then developed the 
extraordinary ability he subsequently displayed as 
collector, adapter, and author. He remained some 
time after at Odde with Saemund J6nsson, without 
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6 SAGA TIME. 

showing any tendency to that eager desire for wealth 
that afterwards was so marked a characteristic of the 
man. His father had died when he was five years 
old, and left him very little property. His mother 
was unable to assist him. He married Herdis, a 
daughter of a rich priest living at Borg, in Myre- 
syssel, and thereby laid the foundation of a large 
fortune. His methods of acquiring wealth are more 
than hinted at as not being entirely legal. Except 
Saemund J6nsson, he soon became the richest man 
in Iceland. He owned six estates, or large farms, 
and when he attended the Thing he did so with a 
following of eight or nine hundred men, and if it 
were necessary for fighting purposes, could have led 
a larger number into the field. His herds of cattle 
were so large that, on losing one hundred and twenty 
head, he considered the loss slight. At first he lived 
with his mother at Hvam, but after his father-in-law's 
death in 1 202, he resided on his wife's estate at Borg. 
A few years later he flitted to an estate belonging 
to him called Reykholt, in Borgefj6rdsyssel, and built 
a church and a large house there. He also con- 
structed the celebrated bath named after him Snorra- 
laug ; the water was collected from a hot spring 
called Skrifla. The name Reykholt probably origi- 
nated from this spring, as reyk means "steam" or 
"smoke." In a cold climate condensation is rapid 
and more easily seen. At Reykholt Snorri Stur- 
lasson wrote the Heimskringla, which, beginning 
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With myths and traditions, is a history of the Norsk 
kings down to 1177. It is probable that he com- 
piled about the same time his collection of sagas. 
This collection is known as Snorri . Sturlasson's Edda, 
or the Younger Edda. He had acquired a high re- 
putation as a skdld, and in 12 13 sent a poem to Jarl 
H^kon Galin, who approved of it in warm terms, 
and sent Snorri presents of considerable value. The 
jarl also invited him to Norway ; but, as the jarl died 
shortly after, Snorri did not sail for that country until 
1 2 18. He was well received by Skule Jarl and King 
HHkon Hdkonson, and his fame as a skdld spread. 
He visited Sweden, and, returning thence, remained 
the winter with Skule Jarl. King H4kon HSkonson 
at first made him his lord high constable, and 
afterwards a l^nsmand ; that is, gave him a province 
to govern (//« = province). 

At this period, Saemund J6nsson seized some 
goods and merchandise belonging to some Norsk 
merchants, and the idea arose in Norway of making 
an expedition to Iceland to protect the trade of the 
Norsk merchants, and to punish Saemund J6nsson. 
Skule Jarl was ambitious, and wanted to conquer 
Iceland. Snorri Sturlasson prevented this expedition 
being undertaken. He engaged to compensate the 
Norsk merchants for the loss of their goods, and to 
make the trade secure between Iceland and Norway. 
A rumour existed at this period in Iceland, that 
Snorri had promised to place the island in the hands 
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of the Norsk king ; and, moreover, had agreed to 
send his son to Norway the following summer, as 
a hostage for his keeping faith in the matter. He 
did send his son to Norway the summer after his 
return to Iceland, which gives colour to the imputa- 
tion. Snorri, however, troubled himself very little 
about what he had promised in Norway. He had 
not the power to fulfil his promises, and was now 
involved in quarrels with his brother, his nephew, his 
own son, his son-in-law, and with Saemund J6nsson. 
In fact, he quarrelled much and continuously. The 
only intermission of his squabbles appears to have 
been when he was in Norway, and then the second 
time he visited that country he fought against the 
king. He lived in an atmosphere of strife, yet writing 
at the same time a wonderful history and traditions 
of vivid interest. 

Snorri's wife Herdis was living, but his marriage 
with her was not happy. A man who quarrelled 
with every one would surely include his wife in the 
number. He wanted to marry Solveig, a grand- 
daughter of J6n L6ptsson, and with this view he 
had schemed that she should have a larger inheri- 
tance than was legal. To his great disappointment, 
she was married to some one else. Although his 
wife was living, he married, in 1224, the widow of 
one of his most bitter enemies. He was appointed 
by the Thing an expounder of the law for Iceland, 
but he disregarded the law when it affected himself. 
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The widow was called Halveig, and Snorri lived 
with her until her death, very shortly prior to his own 
in 1241. 

The period of the history of Iceland between 
the years of 12 16 and 1263 is called the time 
of the Sturlungs, and is recorded in the Sturlunga- 
saga by Sturla Th6rdarsson, probably written before 
1280. The quarrels and feuds in which Snorri Stur- 
lasson was engaged affected the greater part of 
Iceland ; the country was unsettled, and disturbances 
frequent. The Sturlungs were a powerful clan, and 
contests in which many men were slain often occurred. 
In 1232 a civil war broke out, and battles were fought 
in which one thousand men contended against a 
similar number. This continued until 1252 or 1259. 
Snorri Sturlasson's sons-in-law sent back his daughters, 
the cause of quarrel being that their marriage por- 
tions were not paid, as what Snorri had he kept. 
A more serious quarrel, however, arose between Snorri 
and his brother Sighvat, in which the latter's son 
Sturla played a conspicuous part. Sturla Sighvats- 
son had been to Norway, and King H&kon HSkonson 
had spoken to Sturla on the subject of reducing 
Iceland to a province of Norway. This happened 
in 123s, and Sturla Sighvatsson returned to Iceland 
in 1236. The Norsk king had suggested to Sturla 
that the chief men in Iceland should be killed or 
banished, as a means of subjugating the island. Sturla 
Sighvatsson found that in his absence Uroekja, an 
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illegitimate son of Snorri, had taken possession of 
a portion of his father Sighvat's lands. Snorri had 
quarrelled with Uroekja, and they were on the worst 
possible terms ; consequently it might have been 
imagined that Uroekja had acted on'^his own respon- 
sibility. Sighvat and his son Sturla resolved to 
make this a cause of quarrel, and carry out the wishes 
of King Hikon H^konson by attacking Snorri, 
and seizing his lands and other property. Relation- 
ship did not then interfere with business. Snorri 
fled to a farm belonging to him called Bessestad, 
but he was driven from thence. He at last sought 
refuge with Thorleif of Gdrda. A fight with Sturla 
Sighvatsson and his adherents ensued, and Snorri and 
Thorleif were defeated. Thorleif was taken prisoner 
and made to swear that he and his men would leave 
Iceland, and did so. Snorri Sturlasson fled to Bes- 
sestad, attended by only one man, and sailed to 
Norway, and, with his son Uroekja, joined Skule Jarl 
in his rebellion against his son-in-law, King HSkon 
HHkonson. Skule Jarl had been made a duke, and, 
it is stated, gave Snorri the title of jarl ; but this 
is not clear. The duke gave Snorri his own ship 
when he was desirous of returning to Iceland. As 
he was about to leave, a message came from King 
H&kon, commanding him not to leave; but Snorri 
sailed at once. 

On his arrival in Iceland in 1239, he took up his 
abode at Reykholt, and regained much of his former 
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THE WRITERS OF THE SAGAS. II 

wealth and influence. His brother Sighvat and his 
son Sturla had been killed in a fight with Gissur 
Thorvaldsson and his men, with whom they had 
a feud. Gissur was a son-in-law of Snorri's ; it was, 
therefore, a family affair. 

Duke Skule was slain in 1240, and on his death 
King H&kon HSkonson sent a letter to Gissur Thor- 
valdsson, with instructions either to kill Snorri Stur- 
lasson or send him as a prisoner to Norway. The 
Norsk king, who had been for many years scheming 
to annex Iceland, whenever an opportunity offered, 
had made friends in the island. Gissur Thorvaldsson 
was one of these traitors to his country. 

Snorri's wife, Halveig, had recently died ; her 
sons quarrelled with Snorri about their mother's 
property, and became Gissur's adherents, and appear 
to have been accessory to Snorri's murder. This was 
then thought to be only important family business. 

The king would have preferred to have had Snorri 
Sturlasson sent to Norway as a prisoner, but this did 
not suit Gissur Thorvaldsson's notions. His intentions 
were simple. He intended to kill Snorri, and possess 
himself of Snorri's land, houses, goods, and money. 

Gissur showed the Norsk king's letter to the men 
he thought favourable to his cause, and collected 
forces in different parts of the island. On the night 
of the 22nd of September, 1241, he went to Reykholt, 
accompanied by seventy men, who had all sworn to 
kill Snorri Sturlasson. 
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A man called Od Snebj6rnsson had, in a letter, 
warned Snorri of his peril. It was, however, written 
in what was then called Stafkarlsletur, a secret runic 
writing — a secret upon a secret. The letter could not 
be read, either by Snorri or his people. Gissur Thor- 
valdsson and his men broke open the alcove in which 
Snorri slept ; but, suspicious of danger, he had, with 
the assistance of a priest who was there, hidden him- 
self in a cellar, and Gissur and his men could not find 
him. The priest denied all knowledge of where 
Snorri was, and Gissur saw that he must employ 
deceit, and did so. 

"It is not possible for us to settle this quarrel 
unless Snorri Sturlasson be present," said Gissur to 
the priest; "and if you know where he is, fetch 
him." 

The priest then disclosed Snorri's hiding-place, 
and five of the men who had sworn to kill Snorri 
entered the cellar. One of them said to another, 
" Cut him down ! " 

The man hesitated. 

" Cut him down ! " repeated the first, and Snorri 
received a wound. Two other deadly wounds were 
given him, and he then died, at the age of sixty-three. 
Gissur Thorvaldsson did not enter the cellar, and was 
consequently not present at the murder. 

Th6rd Kakala, a son of Sighvat Sturlasson, 
Snorri*s brother, was appointed chief of the Stur- 
lungs, and organized a force to avenge Snorri's 
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murder, as well as that of Sighvat and his son Sturla. 
As before mentioned, the two latter had been killed 
by Gissur and his men. 

Th6rd held the north of Iceland, and Gissur the 
south. Gissur advanced against Th6rd to give battle, 
but the two chiefs met and agreed that the matter 
should be referred to the Norsk king, HSkon HSkon- 
son. Although Snorri Sturlasson's murder took place 
in 1 24 1, the Norsk king delayed his decision until 
1247. Cardinal Vilhelm was then in Norway, for 
the purpose of crowning King HSkon, and the 
cardinal's opinion was strong that Iceland, like 
other countries, should be ruled by a king. 

The Norsk king decided that Th6rd should have 
a mission in Iceland, with the object of inducing the 
Icelanders to submit to his rule. Gissur remained 
in Norway, and a l^n, or province, was given him. 
The bishops in Iceland were Norsk by birth, and 
they reported to the king that Th6rd was doing his 
best to acquire Iceland for himself 

The king sent for Th6rd in 1252, and took 
possession of the property that had belonged to 
Snorri Sturlasson. Th6rd was appointed to a l^n 
in Norway, and Gissur Thorvaldsson sent to Iceland. 
As soon as he landed, Th6rd's friends rose against 
him, and he was compelled to return to Norway. The 
Icelanders continued their internecine contests, and 
so exhausted the resources of the island that in 1259 
they were practically in the power of King H&kon 
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14 SAGA TIME, 

HSkonson, who sent Gissur Thorvaldsson to Iceland 
as jarl. The country had to submit. 

Gissur was consistent to his character as traitor. 
He endeavoured to make himself sole ruler, but had 
eventually to submit to the Norsk king. In 1262, 
three of the divisions (fj6rdungur) of Iceland gave 
in their adhesion to the Norsk king, and the east 
province did so in 1264. Iceland thus became united 
with Norway, and with it passed to Denmark in 1387. 

This sketch of the life and times of the chief 
collectors of the sagas is necessary to show the 
difficulties that in those days beset authorship. 

Snorri Sturlasson was a man in the extreme sense 
of the word extraordinary. He was a poor lad of 
good family, and we find him at an early age in the 
possession of wealth and power. His wife Herdis 
had money, but it is plainly stated that this was 
only the foundation of a wealth that enabled him 
to ride to the Thing with a following of eight or 
nine hundred men. His reputation as a skdld, or 
poet, was high, and he is named as one of the last 
His general knowledge of such subjects as were at 
that period possible to acquire was considerable. 
It is with a feeling of wonder that we regard a man 
who, under the eventful circumstances of his life, was 
not only able to collect much, but to record it with 
such striking imagery and pathos. The contradic- 
tions in his character contrast strongly. Up to his 
marriage in early life, the desire for wealth and power 
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had not awoke. When it did, his thirst for both was 
unbounded. Although chosen by the Thing to be 
the expounder of the law, he broke it when it suited 
him. His life was passed in quarrels, yet he was the 
greatest historian and poet of the age. 

There is one name as an historian and saga- 
writer that cannot be passed over. It is that of 
Saxo, surnamed Grammaticus. He was a Dane, 
a priest-canon, and secretary to the Danish bishop, 
Absalon. At the bishop's suggestion, he wrote his 
" Historia Danica," a book of value and interest. It 
is in sixteen books, beginning with myths, and end- 
ing in history down to the time of Knud VI. of 
Denmark. Saxo died about the year 1208. The 
exact date is not known, and there is no record of his 
life and circumstances. Saxo's first ten books appear 
to be produced from myths, stories, and traditions. 
It is clear that he was acquainted with Icelandic 
sagas, but he does not refer to them, except in a 
preface. This work was written in Latin, and its 
style is pleasant. It was translated into Danish in 
I57S> by Anders Sorenson Vedel, 



DREAMS OE THE SAGAS. 

** What is a dream ? a sleep's fancy? 
A soul wandering for a while ? 
These are secrets hidden from us ; 
The lesson is — 'tis fancy's wile." 

It is not a matter for surprise, when the strong 
imageries of the sagas are considered, that the 
dreams narrated therein should be of a striking 
type. The heroic poetry of the skdlds abounded 
in periphrasis, and that many should have had the 
title of " Vandraedi," or " Difficult," attached to their 
names is significant. It is said that they were so 
called because they were difficult to understand, 
which is probable. Gold was referred to as the 
river's flame, meaning the reflection of the sun on 
the water ; also as the dew-light, or the glow of the 
dew in sunshine. A similar image was taken from 
the snow-light ; also from the phosphorescence of the 
sea. Swords are described as the fish-blade, meaning 
that the blade was like a fish ; also Odin's leeches, or 
as snakes with biting tongues. The sagas are often 
so full of periphrase, and the figurative meaning so 
dark, and taken at so great a distance from its 
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original sense, that more thought must have been 
suggested to the mind than the skdld had conceived. 
This, no doubt, led the imaginations of people in the 
saga time to dwell on the nature and importance of 
dreams, with the result that we have the stories, if 
not the histories, of the dreams of persons who lived 
eight or ten centuries since. .Their strong points are 
that they are graphic and with decided colour. 

It is also noteworthy that the fulfilment of these 
dreams is never in any case defective, although such 
fulfilment may be immediate or delayed for very 
many years. As an instance, Gudrun Osvifsdatter's 
fourth and last husband was drowned thirteen years 
after her marriage to him, in accordance with a dream 
occurring the winter prior to her first marriage at 
the age of fifteen. 

The dreams that warn of personal danger are few, 
except in cases of blood-feud, in which they were 
frequent ; but such were seldom heeded. It was a 
man's destiny to cut his neighbour's head or foot off, 
and to undergo the same himself. A dream might 
advise him what to expect — as, for instance, his 
being burnt to death in his house, with his wife and 
household ; but if there was a warning it was little 
noticed, although strong faith was attached to dreams. 
Blood-feuds were the society of those days. It was 
proper and fit to waylay or stab a foe in his bed, 
or burn him to death in his house. It was a 
matter of interest to know what to expect by a 
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dream, but beyond that it was little heeded in saga 
time. 

The accuracy with which the fulfilment of a dream 
is marked out for a series of years can only suggest 
that the narrator of the saga was wise after the 
events that had actually taken place, as well as the 
incidents of the dreanL It must be recollected that 
the events related in the sagas were not committed 
to writing until one hundred to two hundred years 
later, and that in such lapse of time the sagas must 
have been oral and a question of memory, which 
in those days must have been more uncertain than 
we can now imagine. Scepticism as to correctness 
of narration must be allowed, and, as dreams border 
on the supernatural, the doubt arises whether the 
subsequent facts and dreams were not adjusted to 
fit each other. The real criticism is that the period 
of the sagas is short relatively, and, however wonder- 
ful for the time, their narration is more poetical than 
accurate ; while, in comparison, the experience of 
common sense is long. 

The dreams in the sagas have a graphic in- 
terest in themselves, and shed a light on the life of 
a people who were of great mental and physical 
strength. No people in North Europe have such a 
record. 

In the saga of Helge and Grim, the sons of 
Dr6plaug, it is related that Helge and Grim passed 
the night at Fondalen, and Helge was uneasy in 
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sleep and woke three times. They left the house, 
and, after riding some distance, halted to feed their 
horses. Helge complained of being sleepy, and lay 
down in his cloak and slept When he awoke he 
scratched his chin. " It is possible that my chin will 
not want scratching before the evening," he said, " for 
I dreamt that, as we rode down the road in Ojvindsdal 
to Kalvshol, eighteen wolves rushed out at us, and 
one of them was bigger than the rest. I dreamt that 
we tried to get up the hill, but the wolves would 
not let us, and one of them bit me on the chin and 
tore my teeth out." Shortly after, Helge and his 
brother Grim were attacked by eighteen men, and, 
after a bloody fight, Helge was killed. A man called 
Hjarrande cut Helge*s under jaw with his sword ; but 
Helge put his beard in his mouth, and continued to 
fight to the last In this dream it will be observed 
that its fulfilment appears to have been very close 
on the dream itself. Prior to this there was the 
incident of Helge's interview with Tove, the sun of 
the path, daughter of Torkel of Torvestad. She had, 
she said, a presentiment that Helge would never 
come back, and when he rode away she followed 
him and wept bitterly. Helge gave her a costly belt 
and a gold inlaid knife, his last gift 

In the saga of Gisle Sursson, which is a story of 
a bloody feud, there are events which an English 
judge would declare to be murders of an atrocious 
character. They culminate in Gisle's own death, 
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which resulted from his being overwhelmed by num- 
bers. When his entrails were torn out by spears 
he tied them up with a rope, and cut one of his foes 
in half, and then died of his wounds. It was the 
sixth man that he killed on the spot, and two more 
died afterwards of their hurts. 

It is a bloody picture, but it was then a fashion- 
able one. Gisle dreamt, before Vestein, his brother- 
in-law's, murder, that he saw a viper come out of a 
gdrd (house) and sting Vestein ; secondly, that he 
saw a wolf come out of the same g&rd and bite 
Vestein. The latter's murder followed. 

Gisle dreamt a good deal during the fourteen 
years he was an outlaw for the murder of ^'horgrim, 
his sister's husband. The graphic outline of this 
deed makes it appear deliberate and cold-blooded. 

Thorgrim held a feast, and sacrificed to the gods, 
as was customary on the approach of winter. Up- 
wards of one hundred guests attended, and it may 
be concluded that there was heavy drinking. Gisle 
contrived that a door in Thorgrim's house should not 
be fastened. He was well acquainted with the house, 
for he (Gisle) had himself built it. Towards early 
morning Gisle crept to Thorgrim's and his sister's 
bedside, and laid his hand on her breast. It caused 
her to say, thinking it was her husband, " Your hand 
is cold, Thorgrim." Gisle then knew which was his 
sister, and killed Thorgrim with his spear. In saga 
times a blood-feud sanctioned much, but to us it 
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IS not a matter of surprise that Gisle had bad 
dreams. 

After being six years an outlaw, Gisle dreamt that 
two women appeared to him ; one was a fair and 
kindly woman, the other dark and threatening. He 
dreamt that he was led by his good influence to 
a large hall, where many men whom he had known 
sat and drank. There were seven fires in the hall ; 
some of these burnt clearly and brightly, while others 
were nearly out The good woman of his dreams 
told him that the seven fires were the number of 
years he had yet to live, and advised him to lose 
no opportunity of being good to the poor and 
wretched, *and to desist from heathen practices and 
worship and attempts at sorcery. When another 
summer had passed, and the days were shorter and 
the nights longer, Gisle dreamt more. The bad 
woman of his dreams appeared, and foretold evil with 
threatening gestures, and threw blood at him. 

The time came when there were only two winters 
left of the seven years that the good woman of his 
dreams had foretold. The bad woman now fre- 
quently appeared to him, and the good seldom. One 
night he dreamt she was on a white horse, and told 
him to follow her to her house. There was a large 
hall, with benches and cushions, and all else was 
good. "There you will be after your death," said 
the good woman, " and you will be happy." 

The last winter of the seven years passed, and 
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Gisle, who had been hunted from place to place like 

a wild beast, dreamt again. The bad woman of his 

dreams appeared, and told him that she had been 

victorious over his good influenee, and that nothing 

the good woman of his dreams had promised him 

should come to pass. She bound a bloody cap on 

his head, and covered him with blood. His last 

dreams resembled those that he had dreamt before 

the murder of Vestein, his wife's brother. Many men 

appeared to attack him, and amongst them one with 

a head like a wolf; but Gisle dreamt that he cut him 

in half with his sword. His last dream was in an 

earth hut, in which he had taken refuge with Od his 

wife and Gudrid his foster-daughter. He dreamt 

that many birds — probably the Tetrao rupestris — 

came to the hut, covered with blood, and called 

threateningly. He told his dream to Od, his wife, 

and immediately after his foes were upon him. He 

retreated to the top of a hill, and stood at bay against 

fourteen men, with his enemy, Eyulf, at their head. 

Helge, the spy, rushed at him with an axe, but Gisle 

cut him in half with his sword, so that Helge fell 

on each side of the hill in two halves. Gisle was 

overpowered, as already mentioned, and died like a 

wolf. 

Warnings of danger from unusual natural causes 
are rare in the dreams mentioned in the sagas, and 
natural forces in Iceland are of an unusual character. 
In Rafnkers Saga FreysgoSa, a man called Halfred, 
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With his wife and household, came to Iceland from 
Norway in the reign of Harald the Fairhaired, and 
after a time settled in what was afterwards called 
Gededalen, or Goats' Valley. One night a man in 
a dream warned him to at once leave Gededalen, 
There was no identification of the man in the dream. 
Halfred at once flitted, and left a he and a she goat 
behind him. The same day a landslip took place, 
and the goats perished, and the valley was called 
Gededalen, or Goats' Valley, in consequence. 

There is some intimation in the sagas that the 
death of persons abroad attached to or intimate with 
persons in Iceland would be communicated, but this 
was seldom by dreams. In V/ga Gliimssaga, Glum 
dreamt that he saw a giantess rise up from the fjord 
and go towards his house at TvaerS. She was so 
big that her shoulders appeared to reach from fjeld 
to fjeld. Gliim dreamt that he spoke to her, and 
then he awoke. His interpretation was that it was 
his uncle Vigfus's Fylgia (attendant influence, or 
spirit), as he had always been a man held in great 
estimation. When Norsk vessels began to arrive in 
the Icelandic fjords in the summer, they brought 
the news of Vigfus's death. It will be noted that the 
interpretation of this dream was by Gliim himself, 
and that there was no indication in the dream con- 
cerning Vigfus. 

Of the many dreams relative to blood-feuds, there 
are two in £j6m Hitdaela Kappa's saga of the usual 
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type. A woman called Thorbjorg afforded Bjorn 
shelter when expecting an attack from Thord, with 
whom he had a blood-feud. He was at Thorbjorg's 
house three days and nights. He dreamt that six 
men waylaid him, and that he had been in great 
danger. 

Thorbjorg interpreted it to mean that the men 
that had appeared in the dream were Fylgiur — that 
is, attendant spirits of men who had a desire to kill 
him — and advised his going another way than that 
he had intended. Bjorn did not take this advice, 
and was waylaid by six men, as he had dreamt. 
He killed one man with his spear, and wounded two 
more with his sword ; the rest retreated. 

Bjorn visited his sister at Knarrarnaes in the 
winter, and was there three nights. She dreamt on 
each of the three nights that Bjorn's sword was 
bloody, as well as his hands. On his way home, 
Thord, his foe, lay in ambush for him with nine 
men, and although Bjorn was wounded, he killed 
two of the men with a spear and escaped. Bjorn's 
last dream had the usual fatal aspect. He dreamt 
that a woman with a helmet on her head, and who 
in dreams had often appeared to him before, now 
awoke him and said she called him for the last time, 
and told him that she was one of the Valkyrier. 
Bjorn told his wife Thordis of the dream, and she 
begged him not to go out of the house ; but he 
wanted to cut the manes of some horses before they 
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were sent away. The horses were at some distance. 
He took the shears with him that were used for the 
purpose. Two parties of men rushed on Bjorn ; 
a spear was thrown at him, which Bjorn caught and 
killed its owner with. He then killed a man with 
the shears, and wounded many men before his head 
was cut off by Thord, and the Valkyri could claim 
her victim. Notwithstanding that it is clear from 
the saga that Bjorn had faith in his dreams, and 
that he had the knowledge and certainty of a blood- 
feud of unusual bitterness, yet the stubborn old 
Icelander would take neither warning nor precau- 
tion. In saga times it was not high-class manners 
to do so. 

The Fostbraedrasaga is described in what may be 
called high places, as an extraordinary and beautiful 
illustration of the custom of foster-brotherhood in 
the old North. As a matter of simple narration, 
it abounds in a description of bloody deeds from 
end to end. It is difficult to say where fair fight 
occurs or that murder is not present. Thormod was 
one of the foster-brothers, and was the son of a man 
called Besse of Isfjord. He had killed three of the 
sons of Thordis of Longunaes. She (Thordis) dreamt 
one night, and was so restless that her housefolk asked 
her son Bodvar if they should awaken her ; but he 
replied that his mother had better dream her dream 
out, and would prefer to do so. She awoke, and 
said her soul had gone far, and that she had been 
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wandering about the whole night, looking for 
Thormod, who had killed her three sons. "He is 
with Grimd and Gamle at Eriksfjord," she said. 
Gamle was an old man who trapped game when 
he could, or fished ; Grimd was his wife. Thordis's 
dream was not for a moment doubted, and fifteen 
men were collected to seize Thormod. 

Grimd, however, at Eriksfjord dreamed an oppo- 
sition dream. She had a nightmare, and Gamle, 
her husband, would not allow her to be awakened. 
She dreamt that Thordis and her son Bodvar, with 
fifteen men, were on their way to Eriksfjord. She 
therefore contrived Thormod's escape — the saga 
states by sorcery, but practically by making such 
an overpowering smoke and stench with what she 
placed on the fire, that they could not search for 
Thormod. 

Another time Thormod had an equally narrow 
escape from Thordis, with the consequence, according 
to the saga, of a still more remarkable dream. 
Thordis dreamt that Thormod was out on the fjord 
in an open boat, fishing by himself, and she pursued 
him with her men. Thormod capsized the boat that 
he was in, and swam under water to a small island, 
and hid himself in the seaweed. Thordis searched 
the island, but could not find Thormod. She called 
out to him to come forth if he were a man ; he 
would have replied, but it was as if a hand was 
placed over his mouth, and he could not. When 
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Thordis and her men left, he swam to another small 
island, and was then* so exhausted that he could 
not leave it to swim to the mainland. And now 
comes the extraordinary dream. Thorgrim Bonde 
dreamt that a fair and good-looking man appeared 
to him, and demanded if he was asleep or awake. 
" I am awake," replied Thorgrim in his sleep ; ** but 
who are you ? " 

" I am King Olav the Holy (St. Olav), and my 
wishes are that you take Thormod, my friend and 
skdld, from the island on which he is now in danger 
of his life ; and, as a sign that this is true, I tell 
you that the man who is now in your house, and 
calls himself Gest, is not so called. His real name 
is Steinar, and he is commonly called and known 
by the name of Helge Steinar. He is an Icelander, 
and has been in Greenland." 

When Thorgrim awoke in the morning, he asked 
Gest if he had given him his right name ; and, after 
some difficulty, Gest admitted that his name was 
Helge Steinar. He and Thorgrim Bonde then went 
in search of Thormod, and found him in an exhausted 
condition on a small island, as described by King 
Olav in the dream. Thormod was healed of a wound 
that had been given him by one of Thordis's men, 
and went to Norway, and died of a wound received 
at the battle of Stiklestad, in which King Olav was 
slain. 

A dream which differs from many others in the 
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sagas, inasmuch as it is one where woman's wit was 
followed and was of practical use, occurs in Hord 
Grimkelsson*s saga. Thorbjorg, the wife of Indride 
of Indridestad, dreamt that eighty wolves came to 
her husband's house, with a large white bear of a 
woeful countenance. Fire came out of their mouths, 
and, after attacking the house and trying to burn it, 
she dreamt that they retreated to a hill near, where 
they lay down. Indride said that the interpretation 
of the dream was that it was her brother, Hord Grim- 
kelsson,who intended to burn them alive. Thorbjorg 
acquiesced in this interpretation, as she fully under- 
stood the kindness of her brother's intentions. She 
therefore told Indride to turn a small stream into 
the house, so as to fill it with water. This was done, 
and large holes were made in the roof to allow the 
smoke to escape. The household goods were placed 
on the cross-beams. When Hord Grimkelsson and 
his eighty men came, their attempts to fire the house 
failed. Hord killed a man with a spear whom he 
saw on the roof, but with this the attack failed, as 
his prudent sister had previously sent for assistance, 
which arrived in time to prevent any further com- 
plications. This dream of warning occurred to a 
woman who possibly had other reasons for believing 
in the truth of her dream, and acted with the fore- 
thought women often possess, and which, in the 
sagas at least, was better than the stubborn ideas of 
the men. 
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It was the habit of many people in saga time to 
consult men who had acquired a reputation for the 
interpretation of dreams, and an answer given by a 
professor of this class was equal to those of professors 
of our latter days. In the saga of the Lj6svandsfolk, 
Gudmund had, with other men, killed a man called 
Thorkel Haak, and thus raised a blood-feud. He 
dreamt that he saw Haak's head first on one side 
of the valley, and then on the other ; and he went 
to Dromme-Finne (Fin of the dreams), and gave 
him a gold finger-ring to interpret the dream. " The 
fact is," said the professor of dreams, "you have 
so many enemies from the blood-feud you have 
raised, that you see Thorkel Haak's head every- 
where." 

HalfriSr VandraeSiskdld was one of the difficult 
skalds, and a particular friend of King Olav Tryg- 
gveson. In Halfri^r*s saga — or it may be more 
convenient to English readers if he be called Halfred, 
his Norsk name — dreams are often mentioned. He 
travelled much, and, amongst other places, visited 
Sweden, where he remained so long that King Olav 
Tryggveson summoned him in a dream to come to 
Norway, and Halfred at once obeyed. The king 
received him well, but lectured him somewhat on 
religion, and directed a confessor to go into further 
details with him. 

Halfred returned to Iceland, and had arranged to 
fight a duel with a man called Gris, but King Olav 
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appeared to him in a dream and commanded him 
not to do so, because he (Halfred) was in the wrong, 
and told him to pay whatever fines should be im- 
posed on him instead. He directed him, as soon as 
he awoke, to ride to a cross-way leading to where 
the Thing would be held, and where he would meet 
a party of men. When he awoke, Halfred told his 
dream to a man who was with him. 

" Are you afraid of Gris ? " asked the man. 

" No," replied Halfred ; " but I am of disobeying 
King Olav." 

He rode to the cross-ways the king had indicated 
in the dream, and met a party of men, who told hinx 
the tidings (any stirring incident or event was always 
so described) of King Olav Tryggveson having been 
slain at Svoldr (Greifswald). Halfred felt as if 
struck by a stone, and went to his booth and lay 
in his bed, overcome with grief at the death of the 
king. 

It was said by a few at the Thing that he was 
afraid of the duel with* Gris, but the latter said, " It 
is not so with such a man as Halfred. It is the 
king's death. Let Thorkel assess the fine." This 
was done, and the award was that Halfred should 
give the gold ring that he had received from Sigvald 
Jarl to Gris. 

After the king's death Halfred could not rest, 
and left Iceland and went to Denmark, where he 
heard Erik Jaxl was, with the design of killing the 
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jarl ; but King Olav Tryggveson's ghost appeared 
to Halfred in a dream, and told him to surrender 
so futile an undertaking, and instead to make a drdpa, 
or poem, in praise of the jarl. The latter rewarded 
him for his kvad, or song, but refused to allow him 
to remain at his court. 

Halfred died at sea. He was placed in a coffin, 
with some of his costly personal belongings, and 
thrown overboard. The coffin drove ashore on the 
Hebrides. Some men in the service of the abbot 
found it and stole the costly articles, and threw 
Halfred's body into a morass. King Olav's ghost, 
however, appeared to the abbot in a dream, and 
informed him of the offence his men had committed 
against the corpse of his friend and skdld. Halfred 
was then buried in the church according to his rank 
and position. His large gold arm-ring was made 
into a chalice, his cloak into an altar-cloth, and his 
helmet into candlesticks. 

It will thus be seen that the dreams in which 
King Olav Tryggveson appeared have the softer 
sympathies of Christianity. He and King Olav the 
Holy were thfe apostles of the North. Njdlssaga, or 
the saga of Njdl and his sons, has been before an 
English public as the story of " Burnt Njdl ; " but 
there are two dreams in it which should be noticed in 
a chapter on the dreams of the sagas. The first 
dream is that of Gunnar, and its striking trait is its 
immediate fulfilment Gunnar, with his brothers Kol- 
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skeg and Hjort, rode east to Thj6rsa, and, as Gunnar 
was sleepy, he proposed that they should feed their 
horses before they came to the river. Gunnar dis- 
mounted, and fell asleep at once. He was restless 
in his sleep. Kolskeg wanted to awake him, but 
Hjort said, " Let him sleep his dream out," When 
Gunnar awoke he was very hot, and threw his 
cloak off. 

"What have you dreamt, brother?" asked 
Kolskeg. 

" If I had dreamt the like before," replied Gunnar, 
•* I would have taken some men with us. I dreamt 
that a pack of wolves rushed at us as we rode by 
Knafehol. They came at us from all sides. I shot 
the first few, until they came so near that I could not 
use my bow. I then took my sword in one hand and 
my spear in the other, and fought with both weapons. 
I could not use a shield, as they attacked me on every 
side. I dreamt that I killed many, and that Kolskeg 
did likewise, but that one of the wolves tore Hjort's 
breast open and ate his heart. I slashed the wolf 
across the loins and cut him in two with my sword. 
The rest of the wolves then fled. It is my advice 
that we return," added Gunnar. 

" No," said Hjort ; " if it be my certain death, I will 
not leave you, Gunnar." 

When the three brothers rode by Knafehol, they 
saw a number of spear-points over a hill, 

"Let us ride down to the point by the river," 
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said Gunnar ; " we can better defend ourselves 
there." 

Kol, one of the men who had been lying in 
ambush for Gunnar and his brothers, asked Gunnar 
if he was going to run away. 

"You will know before the day is at an end/' 
replied Kolskeg. 

A bloody fray ensued. Gunnar's enemies were 
led by his old foe, Starkad, with whom he had a 
feud The first man to attack was Sigurd Svinhoved, 
or the Pig-headed. He had a red shield in one hand, 
and a dagger in •the other. Gunnar shot an arrow at 
him, which went through the shield into his eye and 
out at the back of his head. He was the first man 
killed. The next man Gunnar shot was Ulfrhedin 
(Wolfskin, a name sometimes given to Baersaerks). A 
bonde fell over him, who was killed by a stone 
thrown by Kolskeg. Starkad urged his men on to 
assault Gunnar at closer quarters, to prevent his 
using his bow ; and Gunnar was forced to throw it 
down and fight with his sword and spear, cutting and 
stabbing incessantly at his foes. His brothers did 
the same. 

"I promised Hildagiina your head," said 
Starkad. 

"Then come and fetch it," said Gunnar. 

Two men, Thorgeir and Thorkel, rushed both 
together at Gunnar. The first met his spear, and as 
Thorkel was about to hew Gunnar down, the latter 

D 
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cut his head off by a back stroke of his sword on 
Thorkel's throat. 

Kol Egilsson threw his spear at Kolskeg and 
wounded him on the outside of his thigh ; but Kols- 
keg cut KoFs foot off with his sax, or short sword. 
Kol stood looking at his wound. 

"It is no use looking after your foot, Kol," 
said Kolskeg ; " it is gone ; " and Kol fell down 
dead. 

When Egil saw that Kol was slain, he rushed at 
Gunnar, who caught him on his spear and flung him 
into the river (the Rangi). Starkad incited his men 
against the brothers, and in particular a Norseman, 
who ran at Hjort, who had just killed two men, and 
wounded him mortally in the breast, which so enraged 
Gunnar that he cut the Norseman in half with his 
sword. He then killed Bork with his spear. Kolskeg 
cut Hauk Egilsson's head off, and Gunnar Ottar's 
arm. 

" Let us fly," said Starkad ; " we are fighting against 
more than men." 

" Stop ! " said Gunnar ; " you do not look as if you 
had been in the fray." 

But Starkad fled, and Gunnar and Kolskeg pur- 
sued and wounded him and his son ; and thus fourteen 
men were killed by the three brothers, and many 
wounded, but Hjort was slain. Gunnar's dream was 
thus fulfilled to the letter immediately after its occur- 
rence. 
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The other dream in Njdl's saga is that of Flose, 
subsequent to the burning of Njdl and his household. 
Flose had been the leader in that achievement, in 
which a number of men surrounded Njdrs house and 
burnt it when it was practically undefended. Flose 
was uneasy when asleep, and Gliim Hildersson woke 
him with difficulty. 

" Send for Ketil of Mork," said Flose. 

When Ketil came, Flose told him his dream. 

" I dreamt I was at Lomegnup (Gnupstad), and 
was looking up the fjeld. I saw the fjeld open, 
and a man came out with an iron staff in his hand. 
He called out the names of several of my men. He 
named first Grim the Red, and then Arne Kolsson ; 
but what appeared so strange was that he then called 
on Eyolf Bolverksson, Hal from Sida's son Lj6t, and 
six others. Then he called on our men, and amongst 
them your (KetiFs) brothers. Afterwards he named 
six other men, and amongst them Lambe Modulf and 
Glum. He was then silent for a space. He then called 
out the names of three men more, and subsequently 
Gunnar Lambesson and Kol Thorstensson. He then 
approached me. I asked him what tidings (meaning 
any news of import). He replied that he had tidings 
enough (when a fray occurred, the particulars of it 
were always called tidings). I asked him where he 
was going. He replied, to the Althing. I asked him 
what business he had there. He said he had first to 
cast the witnesses, afterwards the Thing, and then 
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prepare the place where the fight should occur ; and 
he sang — 

'* * That high the serpents should bite above the plains, 
That many brain-towers should be laid in mould, 
And men should wade in the dew of wounds.' " 

This, in the figurative language of the sagas, means 
that the serpents' bites are swords ; the brain-towers, 
heads ; and the dew of wounds, blood. 

Flose continued, " He then gave so loud a shout 
that the earth shook. He struck the fjeld with his 
iron staff; it opened, and he disappeared. What 
do you think of the dream, Ketil ? " 

"All those that the man named will die," said 
Ketil ; " and my advice is that you tell no one of 
that dream." 

This was agreed to by Flose and Ketil. 

When the fray occurred at the Althing between 
Flose and bis adherents and those of Kire, the 
avengers of Njal and his sons, Grim the Red was 
killed by Thorhal Asgrimsson with a spear, and was 
the first man that fell. The next man was Arne 
Kolsson, who was cut down from his neck to his 
breast by KSre Solmundsson. These were the two 
men named by the man with the iron staff in Flose's 
dream ; and the rest of the incidents of the fight 
followed the dream to the letter. In such a dream 
as this, the only conclusion to be arrived at is that 
it was adjusted to the events of which it dealt. As 
repeatedly stated, the narrative was written down 
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from oral tradition many years after the dream and 
the incomplete historical facts it described. 

As regards the destiny of persons being foretold 
by dreams, and that extending over very many 
years, there are, in the sagas, remarkable instances. 
As an example, in Hord Grimkelsson's saga, Signy 
Valbrandsdatter, who was married to Grimkel, 
dreamt that a fair tree grew from her bed, that the 
roots were many and strong, but on the tree there 
were few blossoms. This dream was interpreted that 
she should have a son, whose future would result 
in accordance with this dream. Some years after 
she had a similar dream, but the tree then had many 
blossoms. This was interpreted to mean that she 
would have a daughter, and that from her would 
spring a strong race. Both these interpretations were 
fulfilled in the saga. 

It is extraordinary that the destinies of women 
should be foretold by dreams, and for such a pro- 
spective time. In the Laxdaelasaga, the history of 
Gudrun is sketched out and fulfilled with accuracy 
for a long lifetime. She was the daughter of Osvif 
Helgesson, who was descended from Ketel Flatnef 
(Flatnose), a distinguished race. She was, as a girl, 
clever, and developed into a remarkable woman for 
the time she lived in. She had a relative called Gest 
Odleifsson, who lived at H&ge, near Bardestrand. 
He was called Gest the Wise, and was much esteemed 
as possessing second sight and the power of foretelling 
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dreams. Gudrun told him that in the winter she 
had dreamt four dreams, which she desired to have 
interpreted. 

First, she dreamt that she was standing by a 
stream, and her kr6kfaldr, or woman's head-dress, 
did not appear to suit her according to her mind, and 
she wished to alter it, although many persuaded her 
not to do so ; but she took it oflF and threw it into the 
stream, and the dream then ceased. 

Secondly, she dreamt that she was on the 
shores of a lake. There was a silver ring on her 
hand which fitted her, and which she liked and 
thought a great treasure, and hoped to keep a long 
time ; but suddenly the ring fell from her hand into 
the lake, and she never saw it again. This, she said, 
was a matter that disturbed her. It was as if she 
had lost the most costly treasure she owned. That 
was all that dream. 

"The second dream is more important than the 
first," said Gest the Wise. 

Thirdly, Gudrun said that she dreamt she had 
a gold ring, which appeared to replace the loss that 
she had sustained of the silver ring, in the same 
proportion as gold to silver; still, the ring did not 
appear to suit her so well as the silver ring. She 
then dreamt that she fell and threw out her hands 
to save herself, when she broke the gold ring in 
two pieces against a stone, and blood came out of 
the two pieces. She recollected that there was a 
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crack in the ring, and she thought from this cause 
that there was the less reason for regret ; but as she 
looked at the ring again there were more cracks in 
it, but yet she thought that the ring would have 
had no cracks if she had taken more care of it ; and 
that was all of that dream. 

"Your dreams are each more important than the 
other in their indication," said Gest the Wise. 

Fourthly, Gudrun dreamt that she had on her 
head a helmet of gold, inlaid with precious stones, 
but that it was so heavy that when she wore it she 
had to support her head with both her hands. She 
did not, however, like going without the helmet. 
At last it fell off her head into the fjord, and she 
awoke. 

"Your dreams are all of the same class," said 
Gest the Wise, "and have the same interpretation. 
You will be married four times. The first time to 
a man you do not like, and you will be separated 
from him in a short time. For to throw your head- 
dress into the water is what people do with a thing 
they do not like ; it is an easy way of getting rid 
of it." 

This was the wise man's explanation of the first 
dream, and it will be as well to state the realization 
of his prophecy consecutively after its utterance, 
that it may be the more easily understood. 

At the age of fifteen Gudrun married a man 
called Thorvald, the date probably 989. She 
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quarrelled with him, because it was not possible for 
him to satisfy her desire for ornaments, and this she 
carried so far that Thorvald boxed her ears. She 
then, at the Althing, made a declaration of separa- 
tion, as she could legally do on being struck by her 
husband. She had lived two years with Thorvald 
before her separation from him. 

Gest interpreted her second dream to be that 
she would marry for her second husband a respec- 
table man whom she would like, but that he would 
probably be drowned in a short time. 

Gudrun's second husband was a man called Thord 
Ingiinsson, with whom she had had an understanding 
during her married life with Thorvald. The difficulty 
was that Thord Ingiinsson was already married to 
a woman called Aude. He accused her of wearing 
breeches like a man, which was a cause for divorce 
in saga times. Gudrun urged him to declare this 
at the Althing, and a divorce and Gudrun's marriage 
with Thord Ingiinsson followed. Aude kept spies 
as to what passed at Thord Ingunsson's, and when 
an opportunity offered she stabbed him when he 
was in bed, and rode away, having on, it was 
observed, breeches such as men wear. Thord 
Ingiinsson recovered of his wound, but would take 
no steps against Aude, as he had treated her badly, 
and she had done nothing more than what she ought, 
and what was right The legal bearings of the case 
might be different now, Thord Ingiinsson was 
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shortly after drowned in the fjord in a storm, caused, 
it is said, by sorcery, and possibly by Aude. 

Gest said with regard to Gudrun's third dream, 
that her third husband would not be so dear to 
her as the proportion of gold to silver ; that he would 
change his faith to the new faith ; and she would 
indirectly cause his death. 

Thord Ingiinsson was drowned about 993, and 
there was an interval between Gudrun's second and 
third marriages of five years, and she had, meanwhile, 
formed an attachment for Kjartan Olafsson, who was 
then reputed to be one of the handsomest men in 
Iceland. Kjartan went to Norway, and remained 
there some years, and Gudrun married his foster- 
brother, Bolle, for her third husband. Bolle had 
gone to Norway with Kjartan, where he was baptized 
by King Olav Tryggveson. Bolle then returned to 
Iceland, and told Gudrun what was not true as to 
Kjartan, and, as she cared more for Kjartan than for 
Bolle, it was clear to every one that she was dis- 
contented. Kjartan, when he returned to Iceland, 
married a woman called Hrefna, with whom he was 
very happy, and who appears to have been a woman 
of good sense and respected. Gudrun plotted 
Kjartan's death, and urged Bolle to kill him, and, 
when he did so, expressed her satisfaction that 
Hrefna would not go smiling to bed that night. 
This raised a blood-feud, as a matter of course, and 
Bolle was surrounded in a saeter farm and slain, after 
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fighting to his last breath, as his race had always 
done. 

Gest interpreted Gudrun^s dream of the golden 
helmet which was too heavy for her to bear, to be 
her fourth husband, who would be rich, but would 
bear heavy on her ; that is, be hard with her. This 
was all that Gest would say. Gudrun was displeased, 
and Gest left. 

With regard to Gudrun's fourth marriage, it is 
clear that she did not regret BoUe's murder. She 
knew beforehand that it would be an inevitable con- 
sequence on Kjartan's assassination by Bolle. She 
thus revenged herself on a man who had piqued her, 
and got rid of a husband she did not like. In saga 
times this was clever. 

She had, however, the blood-feud of BoUe's death 
to avenge ; but, to a woman of Gudrun's experience 
in these matters, it was easy. She asked the assist- 
ance of a man called Thorgils. She told him that 
she would not marry any other man in Iceland 
but him. He therefore prominently assisted in the 
fray in which Helge Hardbensson was killed for 
Boilers blood-feud. He afterwards came to Gudrun, 
and claimed her promise to marry him. 

" I promised," said Gudrun, " that I would marry 
no other man in Iceland but you, and I am going 
to be as good as my word. I have agreed to marry 
Thorkel Eyolfsson, and he is not in Iceland." 

Thorgils was in a great passion, but Gudrun 
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wheedled him with soft words and rich gifts. As 
a matter of course, there now arose the blood-feud 
by the sons of Helge Hardbensson against Thorgils, 
and a fine of silver money was agreed on. As 
Thorgils was counting out the money, his head was 
cut off by Audgisl, a man with whom Thorgils had 
a quarrel. He is said to have counted to ten, and 
his head eleven after its severance from his body. 

Thorkel Eyolfsson returned from Norway the same 
summer that Thorgils was murdered, and Gudrun 
married him. The date appears to have been 1007 
to 1008, but the historical and poetical dates do not 
accord. Thus the saga states that thirteen years 
elapsed between Bolle's death and Gudrun's fourth 
marriage ; this would therefore be 1020. But Thorkel 
Eyolfsson's and Gudrun's son Geller, the father of Are 
Frode, died at the age of 65, at Roeskilde, in Sjaelland, 
in the year 1073. He was therefore bom in 1008. 
Are Frode was not quite seven years old at his 
father's death. 

Thorkel Eyolfsson was drowned with some of his 
men by the capsizing of his boat in Breidefjord. 
Thorkel had dreamt just before that his beard grew 
so large that it could cover Breidefjord; this he 
interpreted to mean that his influence would extend 
over the shores of the fjord. 

"You and your beard are more likely to drown 
in it,*' said Gudrun, who recollected what Gest the 
Wise had told her about her fourth husband. 
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The incidents of Gudrun*s dreams thus extend 
from 989, when she was fifteen years of age, to 
Thorkel Eyolfsson's death in 1020, or over a period 
of thirty-one years, when Gudrun was about forty-six. 
But if this be a long time, the dream of Thorstein 
Egilsson in Gunlaugr Ormstiingasaga, or Gunlaug's 
saga of the serpent's tongue (he was a celebrated 
skdld), is yet more full of fancy, as it foretells the 
whole destiny of a woman before she was born. A 
Norseman called BSrd had arrived from Norway with 
goods to sell, and he remained the winter with Thor- 
stein Egilsson. 

One night the latter was very restless and dreamt. 
When Thorstein awoke, B^rd offered to interpret the 
dream ; but this he refused, as B&rd was not known 
to have any experience in this direction, but in the 
evening of the day Thorstein related his dream. " I 
dreamt," he said, " that I sat by the men's door (this 
was at one end of a house of the saga time, the women's 
at the other) and looked up at the house, and on 
the ridge of the roof I saw a fair and lovely alpt 
(pronounced alft, ' a swan '), which appeared to belong 
to me, and of which I was very fond. A large eagle 
flew from the fjeld and alighted on the roof of the 
house by the swan, and the swan appeared to receive 
the eagle's caresses with favour. I saw that the 
eagle had dark eyes and iron claws, but it appeared, 
notwithstanding, to be a fine bird, and I liked its 
appearance. Another eagle now came and perched 
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on the roof on the other side of the swan, and en- 
deavoured to attract its attention. The feathers of 
the first eagle began to rise, and the two eagles 
fought a long time, until they were covered with 
blood, and at last both fell dead on each side of the 
house. The swan was much distressed at this, and 
grieved sadly. A falcon now appeared flying from 
the west. It alighted by the side of the swan, and 
after a while they flew away together. There is 
nothing strange in this dream," added Thorstein, 
"as it has only reference to the direction of the 
winds." 

"I think differently," said BILrd the Norseman. 
" These birds are people's Fylgiur (attendant spirits). 
Your wife will have a fair and lovely daughter, whom 
you will both be very fond of. Two men will fight 
about her for a long time, and will eventually kill 
each other, when another man will appear of less 
distinction, and she will marry him." 

" You do not understand anything about dreams," 
said Thorstein, as Bird's interpretation of the dream 
did not please him. 

" Possibly," said Bird ; " but it will be as I say." 

When Jofride, Thorstein's wife, had a daughter, 
Thorstein was absent at the Althing, but had left 
directions that if the child was a girl it should 
be exposed ; but Jofride sent it to Thorgerde Egils- 
datter, with a request that she should foster it. The 
child grew up to be very beautiful, and when seveu 
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years old was shown to her father, who was glad 
to have it back, and he became strongly attached 
to it. When Helga the Fair, as she was now called, 
became of marriageable age, she was betrothed to 
Gunlaug, the skdld of the serpent*s tongue. As 
Helga was yet young, he sailed for Norway, and after- 
wards visited England, Ireland, and Sweden, and won 
renown as a good man-at-arms and an extraordinary 
skAld. Gunlaug was long absent, and another man, 
Rafn Onundsson, offered to marry Helga the Fair. 
She disliked him and refused to marry him, but her 
father arranged the matter, as was sometimes done 
in saga time, when a marriage meant a purch&se (the 
Icelandic word for a wedding being, as elsewhere ex- 
plained, a ^niS^^/^/; that is, "bride-purchase"). They 
were married after Rafn Onundsson had made some 
false representations to Helga. Gunlaug then returned 
to Iceland, and when Helga heard of it she told Rafn, 
her husband, that she cared more for Gunlaug than 
for him. When they met at a feast on the occasion 
of a wedding, Gunlaug talked with Helga, and gave 
her a costly cloak that the King of England had 
given him when he visited his court. Helga now 
spoke seldom to her husband Rafn. Next summer, 
when the Althing was held, Gunlaug challenged Rafn 
Onundsson to a duel, or holmgang, on the island 
in the Oxdrd, on the ground that he he^ taken away 
his bride. The duel was arranged under the old 
rules, and in particular that the man first wounded 
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should pay a fine and be considered vanquished. 
It was agreed that Rafn should strike the first blow, 
which he did, shivering his weapon to pieces and 
slightly wounding Gunlaug on the cheek, who was 
thus held to be vanquished ; whilst Gunlaug main- 
tained that, as Rafn's sword was broken to pieces, 
he was at his mercy. It is to be noted that the 
account of this duel varies in the sagas. It was the 
last duel, or holmgang, held on the island. The 
practice had become unpopular. The English king 
whom Gunlaug had visited was -^thelred the Unready, 
who fled to Normandy in 1014, and it may be 
supposed that this was about the date of Gunlaug's 
duel on the Oxard, and Christianity had been by 
law established since the 24th of June, 1000, The duel, 
or holmgang, was attended with heathen practices, 
and consequently discouraged by the Churchmen of 
the time. 

It may be imagined that the result of this duel 
was not such as to make Rafn Onundsson's home 
more pleasant. He consequently proposed to Gun- 
laug that they should each sail to Norway, and hold 
a holmgang there without the interruption of the 
Icelandic laws, and fight to the death. This was after 
Gunlaug's taste, and he at once assented. Some 
delay arose, but at last Gunlaug and Rafn met in 
Norway, and Gunlaug cut off Rafn's foot with a 
sword the English king, .^thelred, had given 
him. 
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"Now," said Gunlaug, "you can fight no more, 
and must give the quarrel up." 

" I want to drink," said Rafn. 

Gunlaug fetched him some water in his helmet. 
Rafn took it in his left hand, and cut Gunlaug on the 
head with his right, and the fight began afresh, with 
the result that both died of their wounds. This 
happened in Norway, but Gunlaug's ghost appeared, 
covered in blood, in a dream to lUuge Svarte, his 
father, in Iceland ; and Gunlaug sang a verse, which 
described how he had hewn Rafn*s foot off, but that 
his head had been split open by Rafn*s sword. When 
he awoke, Illuge Svarte could repeat the verse. 

At the same time Onund, Rafn's father, dreamed 
that Rafn appeared to him, bleeding, and sang a verse 
of the same character. 

Helga the Fair was then married by her father to 
Thorkel Halkelsson. She managed ThorkeFs house, 
and had children by him, but she never forgot Gun- 
laug. One day she was very ill,' and sat up in the 
common room. She directed the cloak that Gunlaug 
had given her to be fetched. She spread it out and 
looked at it for a short time ; her head then sank, 
and she died. 

In the historic sagas there are few dreams. One 
of the earliest is that of Queen Ragnild, the wife of 
King Halvdan Svarte. She dreamt that she was in 
an orchard, and a thorn broke off in her dress ; she 
took it out, and as she held it in her hand it grew to 
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a large tree ; its roots were red as blood, the trunk 
a lovely green, the branches spread over the whole 
of Norway, the top of the tree reached to a great 
height, and was white in colour. About the middle 
of the ninth century, and shortly after this dream, 
Queen Ragnild became the mother of Harald, after- 
wards called the Fair-haired. Harald died in 933, and 
the age ascribed to him at his death was eighty-three 
years. (There is a conflict of dates as to his birth.) 
The queen's dream was then interpreted. The blood- 
red roots of the dream-tree meant the Viking ex- 
peditions of Harald's youth ; the trunk of lovely 
green, the flower of his manhood ; and the spreading 
branches, that he became the first king who ruled 
over the whole of Norway ; the great height of the 
tree and its white top signified his great age. Queen 
Ragnild is described as dybsindig (deep-minded), 
and dreamt continually, and her husband could not 
understand why he had not the same experience. 
From his history, it may be inferred that his digestion 
was good, and that he slept well. He consulted a 
man called Kloge Thorleif, or clever Thorleif. 

"You do not sleep in the right place," said 
Thorleif. " If you want to dream, you should sleep 
in a pigstye." 

This advice was obviously excellent, and a dream 
followed. King Halvdan Svarte dreamt that his 
hair grew in beautiful locks ; some reached to the 
ground, some to the small of the leg, some to the knee, 

E 
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others to the hips, while some were short and came to 
the neck only. A few pretty curls were very short. 

The locks of hair were different in colour, but one 
lock surpassed the rest in beauty. Thorleif inter- 
preted the dream to signify that the locks of hair 
indicated the different fortunes of his descendants, 
which, at the time, was a safe thing to say. This 
dream occurred about 850. After King Olav's (St. 
Olav) death in 1030, or one hundred and eighty years 
later, it was further interpreted that the fairest of the 
dream-locks indicated him. 

When H^kon Jarl fled before King Olav Tryggve- 
son and his men, he was hid with a thrael called 
Karker in a hole dug in a pigstye. The earth was 
taken away and beams of wood placed across the 
hole, and on these pig's litter and dung were placed. 
This was at a farm called Rimold. King Olav and 
his men searched the farm, but found no trace of 
HSkon Jarl. A consultation was held close to the 
pigstye. The king stood on a rock and spoke to his 
men, promising honour and wealth to the man who 
laid hands on Hikon Jarl. This could be distinctly 
heard by the person most concerned and his thrael 
Karker. They had a light in the hole, and could see 
each other. 

"What is the matter with you, Karker?" asked 
the jarl. "You are sometimes as pale as a corpse, 
and sometimes as red as earth. Do you intend to 
betray me ? " 
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" No," replied Karker, without saying more than 
that single word. 

As night Approached, King Olav Tryggveson and 
his men left the farm Rimold. Hikon Jarl kept 
awake, but the thrael Karker slept; and, when he 
awoke, said that he had dreamt that King Olav had 
placed a gold chain round his neck. 

"That means," said the jarl, "that he will put 
a ring round your neck redder than gold." 

The jarl could not keep continually awake, and as 
soon as he fell asleep the thrael Karker cut his head 
off and carried it to King Olav, who was then at 
Hlade. The king directed Karker to be at once 
beheaded. 

When King Olav Haraldson (St. Olav) was forcing 
Christianity on his people, he was opposed by two 
bonder, called Gudbrand of Gudbrandsdal and 
Thord Isterbaelg. Gudbrand was a strong heathen 
conservative. He dreamt that a man, whose clothes 
shone like light, warned him that if he drew his 
sword against the king his people would be slain, 
that the wolves would drag his body from place to 
place, and that the ravens would hack it to pieces. 
When Gudbrand awoke, he related his dream to 
Thord. "I dreamt the same," said Thord. They 
both gave way to the king's wishes, and were bap- 
tized. 

It is possible that this is a monkish legend, as is 
also* the following. 
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The night before the battle of Stikleslad, in which 
King Olav (St. Olav) was slain, he dreamt that he 
saw a ladder reaching to the heavens. He told his 
friend Find Arneson of the dream. 

" It may mean your death," said Find, " or it may 
be only an illusion." 

The dreams referred to in this chapter are a 
selection only. They illustrate much and suggest 
more. 
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** Heller I kvad han, hjelm bedaekt, 
Naar han mod den hadske Slaegt 
Hug og stak tillige, 
Heller do end vige, 
Ja I heller do end vige." 

" Rather ! helmet-decked he sang, 
When against the hated foe 
He cut and stabbed together, 
, Rather die than yield ! 

Yes, rather die than yield ! " 

Gunnar's Song, 

The province of Bohus, in Sweden, was in old times 
called Viken. The population was lawless in a bad 
) sense, and their expeditions by sea and land in quest 

of plunder were characterized by a bloodthirsty 
savagery of a vicious type. The women often ac- 
companied the men, and distinguished themselves 
by a fierce cruelty that earned for the VikingSr a 
reputation of eminent barbarity. From the Viking^r 
the Vikings are said to derive their distinctive name 
and individuality. This derivation, however, has been 
objected to, and objection is easy where positive proof 
IS impossible. The word Vik in old Norsk meant 
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"a creek," and it is urged that the term "Viking" 
embraced all the sea-robbers, pirates, and buccaneers 
who issued from creeks, bays, or fjords. This, it 
must be admitted, is not at all improbable. The 
Icelandic sagas appear to refer to the Christiania 
Fjord as "the bay," or "viken," as well as the pro- 
vince of that name. 

Whatever may be the present retrospect with 
regard to the Vikings, it is very clear that at the 
time of the sagas they were regarded by other 
people than the Vikings themselves as sea-pirates 
of the worst kind. The older the record the darker 
the picture. They adopted a diet and mode of life 
which suited few men, and even few beasts of prey. 
They ate nothing but raw cured meat, slept out of 
doors, and despised the fireside of the meanest hut 
or the sooty beams of the best house. The most 
atrocious cruelties were practised by them, and they 
spared neither man, woman, nor child. This mode 
of life gradually softened, and a code of morals or 
unwritten law was acknowledged, and in the main 
adheired to. They agreed not to plunder their own 
coasts or merchant-ships belonging to their own 
countrymen, unless they had cause of quarrel with 
them or a family feud, which was often the case. 
They agreed also to respect women, so far as not to 
cut their throats. This [was a great step in civiliza- 
tion, and these unwritten laws continued in force for 
centuries. 
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The supply of men for Viking expeditions was 
constantly being recruited. A man who owned land, 
a strong house, and flocks and herds, with no re- 
sources of occupation or interest at home, deputed 
the management of his property to the women of 
his family or his thraels, while he, witjb such men 
as he could collect, sailed away at the approach of 
summer to wherever a chance of booty offered. He 
returned in the autumn with the produce of his ex- 
pedition, and its value or want of value raised or 
lowered his reputation as a Viking. 

A larger source of supply to the ranks of the 
Vikings arose from the fact that both in Iceland and 
Norway large families were a source of strength. 
Death in those times obliterated families, and conse- 
quently a family with few members frequently died 
out. There were thus many younger sons of well- 
born race, and the profession of a Viking or sea- 
pirate was a path to wealth and distinction. The 
heads of families joined together in fitting out ships 
specially designed for piracy, and which were manned 
by the most daring and reckless young men of the 
district. When the cuckoo was first heard they set 
sail, and returned as late as the autumnal storms per- 
mitted, to winter in the interminable fjords between 
the islands of the Norwegian coast, or in the Hebrides, 
the Orkneys, or Shetland Islands. The accounts the 
Vikings brought home of their expeditions were natu- 
rally eventful and of stirring interest The younger 
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generation listened to these tales with wonder. There 
was the description of foreign lands, the glory of the 
sea-fight, the fierce joy of carrying fire and sword 
into a strange land, and sweeping away slaves, cattle, 
and goods. This sowed the seed from which armed 
men grew. Nothing delighted a boy more than to 
be told that he would become a Viking. When Egil 
Skallagrimsson was a child, it is recorded in Egil's 
saga that his mother Bera prophesied that he would 
grow up to be a Viking — apparently much to EgiFs 
satisfaction — and Egil Skallagrimsson's saga abun- 
dantly testifies that this prophecy was true. 

The Vikings appear to have visited almost every 
place in Europe where a boat could swim. Even King 
Erik Blodoxe, or Erik of the Bloody Axe, visited 
Bjarmeland, or the land by the White Sea. This he 
did to seize the costly furs collected there for the 
trade with Constantinople. A merchant's route had 
been established between the White Sea coasts and 
Miklag&rd, or Constantinople, for^this special traffic, 
and Erik of the Bloody Axe was able not only to 
collect costly furs, but Eastern jewels and commodi- 
ties that were then great rarities in the far North. 

The Hebrides, or, as the Vikings called them, the 
Syderoer, or the southern islands, were a favourite 
cruising-ground. About the year 870, according to 
Gretti's saga, Onund, a Norsk Viking, harried the 
islands, and, according to Viking custom, fought other 
Vikings whom he happened to fall in with unex- 
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pectedly. They had five ships, but he destroyed 
them all and their crews (quarter was never asked 
for or given). Onund remained in the Hebrides for 
three years, and from thence pillaged the coasts of 
Ireland and Scotland. In 874 he returned to Nor- 
way, and fought against King Harald the Fair-haired, 
at the battle of Hafrfjord (now Bukkefjord ; hafr is 
" a he-goat "). Onund's leg was cut off in this battle 
below the knee, and, being thus disabled, he fled with 
his ship to the Hebrides ; but subsequently fought 
another fleet of Vikings with thirteen ships, and 
defeated them. The cause of quarrel is not clear. 
It may have been that they had harassed the coast 
of Ireland, which Onund thought interfered with his 
interests, or that his pugnacity was aroused by the 
desire of showing how he could fight on his wooden 
leg. If the saga be correct, the evidence that he 
could is decisive. 

That the Hebrides suffered much from the Vikings, 
IS clear from the sagg. of Helge and Grim, the sons of 
Dr6plaug. Ketil Tidbrande, an Icelander, when in 
Norway, purchased of some Norsk Vikings Arneid, 
the daughter of Asmund Skjaerblis, a jarl of the 
Hebrides. She had been taken prisoner by some 
Vikings, after they had set fire to the Jarl's strong- 
hold and burnt him and his retainers alive. Ketil 
Tidbrande offered to restore Arneid to her friends in 
the Hebrides, but she declined, possibly because they 
were all slain. She sailed with Ketil Tidbrande to 
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Iceland, and married him there. The date appears 
to be 940. 

The peculiar advantages the Hebrides afforded to 
the Vikings appear to have been appreciated for a 
long series of years. Thus Olaf the White, a Norsk 
Viking, pillaged Ireland from the Hebrides to such 
an extent that he made himself King of Dublin. 
The rest of Ireland did not respond, for he fell in a 
battle with the Irish, and his son Thorsten retreated 
to the Hebrides, and, joining Sigurd Jarl, overran 
Katanaes (Caithness), Syderland (Sutherland), Ros 
(Ross), and Maeraevi (Moray). The Scotch, however, 
ultimately drove the Vikings out of Scotland, and 
slew Thorsten. This was probably a few years prior 
to the introduction of Christianity into Iceland, which, 
after some years of difficulty, was established by the 
consent of the national assembly (Althing) on the 
24th of June, A.D. 1000. It was not considered dis- 
honourable to plunder a neighbour and burn him alive, 
if done in a Viking sense and spirit ; but it was not 
strictly regular. Thus in Halfred's saga it is related 
that a bad Viking, called Sokke (he is described in 
the sense of iste)y burnt the house of Thorvald, 
a man living in Sogn, in Norway. The latter asked 
the reason of his house being surrounded by armed 
men and set fire to. Sokke*s reply was to the point : 
he said it Was his intention to burn him and his alive, 
and to annex his goods after Viking rules. According 
to the saga, this appears to have been a sufficient 
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explanation. Sokke did the same with another man 
in Sogn, called Ingjald ; but the latter contrived the 
escape of two lads, who, seven years later, slew Sokke 
and some of his men as they were in bed at a farm- 
house, thus avenging the burning of Thorvald and 
Ingjald. 

There was honour to be won by the pillage of 
foreign coasts, but greater renown in plundering other 
Vikings. Thus we learn from Hord Grimkelsson's 
Saga that Sigurd Torvefostre sailed to Denmark, 
which was then under the rule of Harald Gormson, 
or Harald with the Blue Tooth. Sigurd fell in with 
a fleet of other Vikings in the Baltic ; they had seven 
ships, whilst he had only five, and with weaker crews. 
The other Vikings called on him to surrender, but 
Sigurd replied that he preferred to die with honour. 
A very hard fight ensued, with the result that Sigurd 
was taken prisoner hy being pressed between a num- 
ber of shields so that he could fight no longer. He 
was then bound hand and foot with bow-strings and 
placed with other prisoners in the bottom of one of 
the vessels, and a watch set over them. Sigurd, who 
appears to have been of that cast of mind which in 
the nineteenth century produces a liking for whist, 
asked the watch for something to amuse himself with. 
To this the watch replied that this did not appear to 
them essential, as his head would be cut off early in 
the morning. Sigurd then sang a song, which was 
so long and tedious that the men of the watch all fell 
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asleep. He then contrived to get near an axe and 
cut the bow-strings that bound him and those of his 
men. They then killed the watch and swam ashore, 
fortunately falling in with some Icelandic Vikings to 
whom Sigurd was known. With their assistance he 
proceeded at once to destroy the fleet of the Vikings 
who had made him prisoner the day before. 

As an instance of the attacks of Vikings on each 
other, it is related in the saga of NjAl and his sons 
that a northman, called Halvard the White, came to 
Iceland from Viken, and persuaded Gunnar to sail 
with him on a Viking expedition to the Baltic. They 
visited Tonsberg and sailed up the Gotha river, where 
they met a fleet of other Vikings, and acquired a 
rich booty by plundering them of the proceeds of their 
pillage. They then cruised about the Baltic, attacking 
every Viking ship that they fell in with, and returned 
to Iceland with wealth and a reputation as pirates 
who deserved honour for plundering other pirates. 

It was not unusual for Vikings to carry on a con- 
siderable trade with foreign countries. A time would 
be fixed for peaceful dealing, and on its expiration 
the Vikings began to pillage the coast with the usual 
atrocity of the times. Thus, in the saga of Egil 
Skallagrimsson, Thorolf and his brother Egil fitted 
out a ship in Norway, and sailed for Kurland (Cour- 
land) and traded with the inhabitants for a time, until 
their merchandise was exhausted. They then harried 
the coasts of the Baltic, and, coming up to Oresund 
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(the sound between Elsinore and Copenhagen), they 
had the boldness to attack the town of Lund, in 
Sweden. The resistance of the borgers of Lund 
appears to have been stout, but they were slain by 
the Vikings, and the town sacked and burnt. Thorolf 
and Egil then sailed to the north of Halland, in 
Sweden, and wintered on the islands in Oslofjord 
(Christiania Fjord). In the summer they plundered 
the west coast of Jutland, Friesland, and Flanders. 
They then heard that King Adelsten (^Ethelstan) of 
England was in want of men to fight the Scotch, and 
they joined him, apparently for the love of change 
and fighting. Thorolf was slain by the Scots, after 
exhibiting the bull-dog tenacity of his race ; and his 
brother Egil returned to Iceland, to undergo, in the 
intervals of a long life, the same experiences of blood 
and fire in quarrels at home and Viking expeditions 
abroad. \ 

The Vikings, however, did not confine themselves 
to the Baltic, or the coasts of England, IreUnd, and 
Scotland, but ravaged the coasts of France and Spain, 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and some of the 
most venturesome even reached Palestine, whilst 
Miklagird (Constantinople) was well known to them. 
Some attempted to acquire territory. In K6rmak's 
saga, it would appear that, after the constant 
pillage of the coasts of Bretland (Wales), England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, he attempted to settle at 
Skardaborg (Scarborough); but the Scots attacked 
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him (K6rmak), and sent a trold (gnome) out of a 
wood to seize him. K6rmak defended himself bravely, 
and mortally wounded the trold ; but it squeezed his 
ribs with such force that K6rmak did not long survive 
the embrace. Trolds and witchcraft were articles of 
faith in the times of the sagas, and for a long period 
after. As Christianity spread, the manners and cus- 
toms of the Vikings assumed a milder type. Their 
visits to foreign lands and cities brought them in 
contact with men of higher civilization, and this had 
its influence. Robbery and murder were gradually 
understood to be what they are called. The older 
heathens sacrificed living victims to propitiate the 
gods, and this lowered the value of human life. Their 
religion also taught them that it was well to die to 
reach Valholl, or Valhal, where they would be occu- 
pied in the exercise of their weapons, to fit them 
for the time when they would fight for the gods 
against the elements, and the whole world would 
perish in the conflict. This teaching created a love 
of fighting to the death, and was the highest ideal 
of their faith. The word " Val " meant the slain in 
battle, and their souls assembled in the hall of the 
slain, or Valhal, shortly after death. 

The place of greatest repute as a Viking strong* 
hold was built on the island of WoUin, south of the 
Baltic. It was called Jomsborg. The island was 
named in those days Jom. It was granted to Harald 
Gormson, or the Blue-toothed, by the King of 
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Poland, and the borg built about the middle of the 
tenth century. It was Harald Blue Tooth's design 
to restrain the piratical attacks of the Vends (now 
Pomerania), by keeping a strong force at Jomsborg. 
The political situation of Denmark at the time was 
distracted by old conservative heathenism and new 
Christianity. The latter was pressed on the people 
by messages in an arbitrary spirit from Rome. This 
was resented by the old northmen. They could not 
understand what a papal bull meant. They saw a 
bit of dried sheepskin and some large seals ; why 
should it govern them ? The leader of the heathen 
conservative party was Palnatoke, who was born in 
Funen, and was celebrated as a Viking throughout 
the North. He fostered an illegitimate son of Harald 
Blue Tooth, called Svend Fork Beard. Palnatoke 
founded a Viking's nest at Jomsborg, and the Joms- 
vikinger were reputed to be the fiercest pirates. The 
laws of this community are often cited. No lies or 
deceit, slander or double-dealing, were allowed. 
What was taken in piracy was divided equally, the 
chief having but a single share. No women were 
allowed in Jomsborg, as it was considered that they 
tended to make the Vikings* manners soft and re- 
lenting. King Harald Blue Tooth had killed an 
uncle of Palnatoke. The blood-feud descended to 
the latter to avenge, and this, in conjunction with 
Palnatoke's conservative heathenism, made him and 
his party enemies of the king. 
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The Danish dramatist, Oehlenschlager, has an 
historical tragedy founded on Pahiatoke's story, and 
gives the date as 991, and the event of King Harald 
Blue Tooth's death as then occurring at Roeskilde. 
The date from the best authorities appears to have 
been the ist of November, 987. The tragedy is 
coloured, and history interfered with. Palnatoke 
declaims that — 

** Odins gamle Lsere 
Den gik fra Norden til den Syd ; da Iserte 
De vilde Saxe, Vender, Obotriter 
Og Bretland : " 

or that the teaching of Odin came from the North ; 
that the wild Saxons, Vends, Meklenborgers, and 
Welsh learnt it The teaching of Odin came from 
the South-east to the North. Also Palnatoke's son 
Aage is called Palnir in the play, and is made to 
place an apple on his head. His father, Palnatoke, 
is compelled to shoot at and hit it, and, like William 
Tell, hid an arrow in his breast, and gave King 
Harald Blue Tooth precisely the same answer as 
William Tell under similar circumstances. As a 
matter of dramatic effect, Oehlenschlager makes 
Palnatoke shoot at the apple on his son's head out 
of window. 

King Harald Blue Tooth was attacked by his 
son, Svend of the Forked Beard, with Palnatoke, and 
slain, and, according to Oehlenschlager, by the same 

* 

arrow he had hid when compelled to shoot at 
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the apple on his son's head. When King Svend 
adopted Christianity as his religion, Palnatoke, still 
a conservative heathen Viking, retired to Jomsborg. 
Hiken Jarl fought the Jomsvikings in Hjorung fjord, 
and broke their strength ; but they continued to harry 
the shores of the Baltic until Magnus the Good, with 
an overwhelming force, destroyed Jomsborg in 1043. 

What has been so far collected respecting the 
Vikings has its source from the genealogical sagas. 
Snorri Sturlasson endeavoured to separate these 
family records from what appeared to him of his- 
torical foundation, and, as a rule, his judgment, for 
the time he lived in, was excellent 

Robbery, whether by sea or land, is a very old 
institution, and to trace the origin of Viking expedi- 
tions is impossible, even with the assistance of all 
the sagas, whether genealogical, historical, or mythic. 
The Ynglinga saga contains a description of King 
Jorund's custom of harrying the coasts of his neigh- 
bours as a summer tour. One year he was so un- 
fortunate as to be taken prisoner in Liimfjord, in 
Jutland, and deservedly hung. His son On pursued 
the same custom with varying success. At the age 
of sixty, he sacrificed his eldest son to Odin, who 
graciously extended his lease of life for another sixty 
years. He then sacrificed other sons, and for each 
son was granted ten years more of life, until he 
reached two hundred, and was about to sacrifice 
his last remaining son, when his subjects interfered, 

F 
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with the suggestion that they had had enough of 
him, as latterly he had to be fed with pap from a 
horn like an infant. King On thereupon died at 
an advanced age, and, taking into consideration his 
two hundred years, and that there were fourteen 
kings in succession after King On before 848, or 
about the date of the birth of Harald the Fair-haired, 
it will be seen that Viking expeditions could not have 
been an innovation in the ninth century. In other 
words, piracy is older than any reliable record. 

Harald the Fair-haired appears to have been the 
first man that endeavoured to suppress petty piracy. 
He would not allow them to plunder their own 
country. The Vikings wintered in the Orkneys or 
Hebrides, and devastated every part of Norway 
where there was the slightest prospect of plunder. 
When Harald pursued them they put to sea, and 
at last he saw that the only effective measure was 
to visit the islands with a strong fleet. He searched 
the Shetland Islands, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, 
and the Isle of Man, and, after a stout resistance, 
made a clean sweep of them, and burnt their strong- 
holds. 

Rognvald More Jarl had lost a son in one of the 
skirmishes, and Harald made Rognwald jarl over 
the islands, as some consolation for his bereavement 
Rognvald, however, gave the islands to his brother 
Sigurd. The latter did not live long. He attacked 
and killed a Scotch earl called Melbrigd Hugtand 
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(Dog's Tooth), cut ofT his head, and fastened it to 
his stirrup-leather. The Scotch earl's canine teeth 
made a hole in Sigurd's leg. The wound mortified, 
and Sigurd died. The islands thereupon relapsed 
into a nest of pirates. Rognvald More married a 
daughter of Rolf Lang-Ncese (Long Nose). One of 
his sons was Gange-Rolf, or Walking Rolf, because 
he was obliged to use Blak Skinneben (Shank's 
Mare), as no horse could carry his huge body. Blak is 
a "cream-coloured horse;" Skinnebetiy "Shin-bones." 
In heart and soul Gange-Rolf was a Viking, and 
plundered in all directions. He had harried the 
coasts of the Baltic, and, being short of provisions 
for his men, he landed at Viken and stole what cattle 
he found ashore. Unfortunately, King Harald was 
in Viken at the time, and, although Gange-Rolf s 
father was the king's close friend, he outlawed Gange- 
Rolf. Hilda, Rolfs mother, pleaded for her son in 
pathetic verse, warning the king that his flock would 
not increase if he increased the number of wolves 
(outlaws and wolves were dealt with on the same 
footing, and with as little mercy). The king, how- 
ever, was firm in supporting the law that no man 
should pillage his own country. Gange-Rolf then 
settled in France, and, by harassing the French king, 
founded the duchy of Normandy. His descendants 
became kings of England. 

King Harald fitted out his own son Erik with 
five ships, designed and built for Viking expedition^ 
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to harry the coasts of the Baltic, which was called 
Osterleden, or the eastern expedition ; while the shores 
of the North Sea and beyond was called the Vester- 
leden, or western expedition. Erik pillaged as a 
Viking for four years. 

King Hikon Adelsten Fostre, a son of King 
Harald the Fair-haired, had been brought up at the 
English court, and attempted to suppress the smaller 
sea-rovers. With only two vessels, he fought eleven 
ships of the Vikings and defeated them. He visited 
the coasts of Denmark and the Baltic, and destroyed 
the Vikings' ships and nests. This was a lesson in the 
right direction, but it was soon forgotten, except by 
the skdlds, who recorded it in their highly figura- 
tive manner. King HSkon Adelsten Fostre endea- 
voured to introduce Christianity as a means of 
reducing the old Viking spirit and heathen rawness. 
Its growth, however, was too flourishing at that time, 
and the love of fire and sword without pity or quarter 
had too firm a root. According to Snorri Sturlasson, 
Viking incursions were made on the coasts of England 
and Scotland as late as the time of Stephen. A 
Norwegian called Ejsten, described as of royal race 
and gentlemanly manners, sailed from Norway, and, 
putting in at Thorsaa (Thurso ; the termination -aa 
is " a river "), captured a ship of sixty oars belonging 
to Harald Maddadsson Jarl. The ship had a crew 
of eighty men, but, taken by surprise, they were slain 
or taken prisoners. Amongst the latter was the 
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Scotch jarl. He paid a ransom of twenty-four 
ounces of gold. Ejsten then sailed down the coast 
of Katanaes (Caithness), plundered Aberdeen, and 
slew many of its inhabitants. Sailing south, he 
fought a troop of horse at Hartlepool, and destroyed 
the shipping in that port. He attacked Whitby 
and laid it in ashes, pillaging and slaying in Viking 
fashion. He burnt a large town called Langton, 
which never recovered the blow. Ejsten's exploits 
were recorded in a drdpd by a skdld called Ejnar 
Skulesson, and Snorri Sturlasson's opinion of its 
value is worth noting. "When Ejsten and Ejnar re- 
turned," writes Snorri, "people had amongst themselves 
very varied opinions about these feats." He doubted 
the substance of the drdpd, but records the fact that 
a Viking expedition was made in the time of our 
English king Stephen. From other authorities than 
Snorri Sturlasson, it appears that Ejsten was a son 
of the Norsk king Harald Gille, and a cotemporary 
of Stephen, and was born in Scotland. Snorri Stur- 
lasson lays special stress on the reliance that can 
be placed on the history of King Harald Gille and 
his sons, as the events of their lives were written 
down by a learned and wise man called Erik Oddson, 
who was himself present when the events occurred, 
or they were related to him by eye-witnesses. Erik 
Oddson probably had his doubts as to the truth of 
the skdld's drdpd. 

King Olav Haraldson began life as a Viking at 
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the early age of fifteen. He ravaged the coasts of 
Denmark and Sweden with the atrocities fashionable 
at the time. We know him later as Olav den Digre, 
or the Stout; or Olav Tykkerten, the Thickset Fellow; 
afterwards as Olav den Hellige, or the Holy ; and 
subsequently to his death as St. Olav, king and 
martyr. He made an early expedition to Finland, 
but objects of plunder were not abundant there. He 
sailed to Friesland, and pillaged according to custom. 
He then sailed to England, taking pay from the 
English king ^Ethelred, or Adelraad. He fought 
the Danes in England, and plundered the coasts of 
Europe to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

He was then warned in a dream to return to 
Norway, and, according to Snorri Sturlasson, he 
landed in that country thirteen years after the death 
of Olav Tryggveson, and reigned as King of Norway 
until 1028, and was slain at the battle of Stiklestad, 
July 29, 1030. St Olav's fall as king was due to 
two causes : the vigour with which he enforced the 
law, and the cruelty with which he established Chris- 
tianity. His life had its after-effect : it prepared the 
way for better and wiser laws. The old spirit of 
robbery and murder passed into a period of change. 

The Vikings used, like the kings and jarls, a 
banner, which they called the " mdrki," or mark. 
King Olav the Holy had such a m^rki at the battle 
of Stiklestad. It was embroidered by the Swedish 
princess Ingegerd, afterwards a queen in Russia. 
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A celebrated banner was that called " rafn," or " the 
raven." It was said to have been woven and em- 
broidered by the daughters of King Regnar Lodbr6k. 
Supernatural powers were imparted to it by witch- 
craft, chaunts were sung, and spells said over it A 
mechanical contrivance created a greater impression, 
as it enabled the embroidered raven to flap its wings 
as a sign of victory. This banner was lost in a fight 
on the banks of the River Taw, in Devonshire. The 
name of the place is given as Kynvit Such banners 
as that of this famous m^rki were not in use until 
about the close of the tenth century. The raven was 
a common symbol, but its construction so as to flap 
its wings was comparatively a late refinement. The 
bird was a bird of omen in time of war, and allusions 
to it in the figurative songs of the skdlds were 
frequent The banner lost on the banks of the Taw 
could scarcely have been made by the daughters of 
King Regnar Lodbr6k, as such a banner was not in 
use until one hundred and fifty years later, or about 

A.D. ICXX). 

The Danes are stated to have plundered Tavistock 
Abbey in 1002. A mural painting on the subject with 
this date is on the walls at Fredriksborg Palace, in 
Denmark. A copy of the original sketch for part of 
this frieze has been kindly afforded by Herr Frolich 
the artist, and is here rendered. The plan of attack 
by the Danes, whether in large or small force, was 
that of the " svinshofuiS," or " boar's head." Two men 
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marched first, then three, then four — the formation 
being thus increased in a gradual manner up to a 
certain point, when ranks were formed as a reserve 
at the rear of the boar's head. To meet an attack 
on the flanks, the columns were so placed that at the 
command to face to the right or left, a boar's head 
was at once formed, the columns of the reserve being 
extended with that view, but not so broadly as the 
front attack. A boar's head was occasionally formed 
in the rear to meet an attack upon it. The weapons 
being spears, swords, and battle-axes, this plan had 
its merits. It was easily understood by the men, 
notwithstanding the thickness of the skulls attributed 
to them in the sagas. 

The later period of Viking history deserves to 
be noted, as it exhibits a surprising cohesion amongst 
themselves. The leading feature of early piracy by 
the northmen was the principle that the fewer men 
in the ship, the fewer to share the plunder. This 
their growing ambition dissipated, and, as an instance, 
they besieged Paris in the ninth century. 

Confederating, the Vikings sailed up the Elbe and 
ravaged the adjacent districts. They did the same 
in Friesland (Holland), and besieged and took Ant- 
werp. They sailed and rowed their ships up the 
Seine, plundered Rouen, burnt monasteries and 
churches, took prisoners for ransom or hostages for 
the future payment of money, in consideration of 
their sparing either life or property. A large number 
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of their ships cruised up the Loire, pillaged the then 
strongly fortified town of Nantes, and carried fire and 
sword into the heart of France. They attacked Am- 
boise, Blois, and Tours. What was remarkable was 
the readiness and tact with which they won over 
the people whose lands they ravaged. In Brittany 
they were particularly successful in this direction. 

They sailed south and up the Garonne, and the 
swords of the Vikings flashed at Bordeaux and Tou- 
louse. In 843 they landed in Asturias, with the 
usual consequences of such a visit They besieged 
Lisbon, and harried the adjacent country. King 
Ramiro had to pay ransom, and gave the Vikings 
excellent advice as to the manner of attacking his 
enemies the Moors. The year after the siege of 
Lisbon they were in the Guadalquivir, and ravaged 
the vicinity of Seville, where they acquired rich booty. 
The coasts of the Mediterranean were then visited 
with fire and sword, and in Italy they plundered a 
town near Carrara, which they thought was Rome. 
They had heard much of the splendour and riches 
of Rome, and this had excited their cupidity. 

In 846 the Vikings plundered the district round 
Paris. Charles the Bald shut himself up in St. Denis, 
which was the strongest fortified place he possessed, 
and prayed incessantly for the protection of the saints. 
He paid seven thousand pounds of silver before the 
Vikings w6uld retire. In 877 they returned to the 
Seine, and it is recorded as possible that one hundred 
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Viking ships were then assembled at Rouen. The 
Vikings demanded five thousand pounds of silver, 
which Charles the Bald had the humiliation of paying. 
Chalices in the churches had to be sold or melted 
down to assist in the payment of this sum. 

In the summer of 885, seven hundred Viking ships 
collected at Rouen, with a number of fighting men, 
estimated from thirty to forty thousand. This large 
fleet sailed and rowed up the Seine to Paris, and 
offered to spare the town under the reasonable con- 
dition, from a Viking point of view, of being permitted 
to harry the whole of France ! This offer was refused 
by the French, and in November, 885, Paris was in- 
vested by the Vikings, and the difficulty the besieged 
experienced in protecting themselves from the siege- 
machines of the Vikings is particularly noted. The 
siege continued for ten months, and in 886 Charles 
the Fat collected an army to raise the siege. He did 
not, however, attack the Vikings. He made peace 
with them by undertaking to pay a large sum of 
money in the month of March, 887. The exact 
amount is not given. This, however, was not to the 
taste of the Vikings, They had had a long voyage, 
a long siege, and no opportunity of committing rob- 
bery or murder. This was not satisfactory. The 
inhabitants of Bourgogne had been troublesome to 
Charles the Fat, and, to remove the unpleasantness 
that had thus arisen, he consented to the Vikings 
ravaging that province. The people of Paris did not 
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approve of this phase of the stipulations for peace, 
and barred the Seine. The Vikings, however, dragged 
their ships two thousand paces overland, past Paris, 
and carried fire and sword into Bourgogne. 

A Russian monk, called Nestor, lived in the latter 
part of the tenth century at Kijef (Kiev), on the 
Dnieper. He left an historical record of considerable 
interest and value. He wrote that in 859 a horde of 
Vikings harried the lands, and levied taxes on the 
Tschuder, Slaver (Sclavs), Merer, Vesser, and Kri- 
vitsjer tribes. In 862 these people refused to pay- 
taxes to the Vikings, and drove the latter into the 
Baltic. The tribes then fought amongst themselves, 
with the result that, to terminate the dispute, three 
chiefs of the Vikings were invited to rule over them. 
Their names are given by the old chronicler as Rurik, 
who reigned at Novgorod, or, as the Vikings called 
it, Holmgird ; Sineus in Bjelo-Jessero (Bieloi) ; and 
Truvor at Tsborsk. When Sineus and Truvor died, 
Rurik became King of Russia, and from him the 
Russian emperors are descended to the year 1598- 
After Rurik's time, continual Viking incursions were 
made on Russia, and in 977 Vladimir, afterwards 
called the Great, was forced to fly from the attack 
of his brother Jaropolk, and sailed to the westward 
of the Baltic, He collected as many Vikings as pos- 
sible and returned to Novgorod, and drove out the 
governor Jaropolk had placed there. He then 
established a dep6t of Vikings at Kijef. These men 
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were then called Varingar, or men that had sworn to 
serve in arms. In old times Var was the goddess of 
the oaths of lovers, and rewarded or punished accord- 
ing to deserts. Oaths of any sort thus came to be 
called Varar, and the Varingar were men who had 
sworn an oath. That they were men collected from 
the Vikings of Iceland, Norway, Sweden^ and Den- 
mark, is clear from the abundant reference to the 
subject in the genealogical and historical sagas. 

Nestor records that the Varingar at Kijef were 
turbulent and discontented, and sought service at 
Constantinople. Vladimir the Great sent the Greek 
emperor a concise message — "Behold Vikingar are 
coming to you. Do not let them into your city, 
or they will do, as they have done here, mischief 
Separate them, and let none of them come back 
to me." 

The fame of the Varingar at Constantinople spread 
to the North, and members of the northern royal 
families joined them. Harald Sigurdson, a half- 
brother of King Olav den Hellige (St Olav), was 
one of their most distinguished leaders. He was 
afterwards known as Harald H&rdrSde, King of Nor- 
way, and was killed at Stamford Bridge in 1066. 
The Greeks called the Varingar "the axe-bearing 
barbarians from Thule." 

The ships used by the Vikings have their special 
interest Shipbuilding was regarded as a most 
honourable handicraft, and the amount of time and 
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thought that was given to the subject was great, 
and the results extraordinary. The old Viking 
models are in use to this day, and have excellent 
sea-going qualities. Their model has a good bow ; 
there is a clean run aft ; and the midship section is 
like a duck's breast The Viking ships that have 
been found in Norwegian and Danish turf bogs are 
of this model. They have an estimated age of fifteen 
hundred years. 



Oars were used as well as sails. Olav Tryggve- 
son's ship, Ormen lange (the Long Serpent), had thirty- 
four pairs of oars. The length of the keel was one 
hundred and fifty feet, and carried a crew of nearly 
one thousand men, Knud the Great had a dragon 
ship, or a ship with a dragon's head at the bow, and 
a dragon's tail at the stem. It must be recollected 
that the rudder was placed aft, over the starboard 
side, and not in a line with the keel, and therefore did 
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not interfere with the dragon's tail. This ship had 
sixty pairs of oars, which were placed in one row 
until Erling Skakke's time, about iioo, when he 
introduced the novelty of having two benches of 
rowers. These ships were called Drage (dragon) 
ships. An illustration, taken from an old drawing, 
is given. 

The sail used was one square sail, made of wadmel, 
or woollen cloth ; the mast was stepped in the best 
place for it — that is, as far forward as would admit of 
the sail doing its work ; and quick passages were often 
made in favourable weather. The sail was often 
striped with broad rows of colour, as blue, green, or 
red. It had frequently decorative borders. 

In Sigurd Jorsdlafdr's saga, it is related that when 
he was about to sail into the harbour at Constanti- 
nople, he had a favourable wind right aft of his course. 
This was not satisfactory, and it may be imagined 
that he was hard to please. He waited fourteen days 
for a beam wind, for no other reason than that the 
people ashore should see the splendour of his sails. 
When the wind was at last abeam, he sailed his 
ships so that they presented the spectacle of a moving 
wall of changing colours. 

The ships were built a little higher aft than amid- 
ships, to allow the man at the helm to see well 
forward. At night, and in a safe harbour, the after 
deck was covered with a tent or awning, under which 
the chief men of the Vikings slept It was considered 
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not desirable to have this awning up if there was 
any danger in the wind from foes. In a sea-fight, the 
sterns of the ships were lashed together, so that no 
ship could be attacked singly. This led to the 
fighting being hottest forward in the bows. The 
ship's sides and rigging were decorated with the shields 
of the Vikings, and, as they were in strong contrast 
to one another, the effect must have had its special 
force. In the Bayeux tapestry an illustration of 
a Viking ship occurs, which confirms this description. 

The word Bcerscerk is variously spelt, and stated 
to be derived from " bar " and " saerk," or " bare shirt." 
The men to whom the title was applied, and who 
will be more fully referred to presently, were stated 
to be in the habit of fighting without armour, and 
wearing only a shirt of skins, or at times naked. 

In Iceland they were sometimes called Ulfrhedin, 
i.e. wolfskin. The derivation of Baersaerk has been 
questioned, as in philology is not uncommon. The 
habit of their wearing bear (bjorn) skins, is said to 
afford the meaning of the word. In philology, to 
agree to differ is best. 

The Baersaerks, according to the sagas, appear to 
have been men of unusual physical development and 
savagery. They were, moreover, liable to what was 
called Baersaerkegang, or a state of excitement in 
which they exhibited superhuman strength, and then 
spared neither friend nor foe. 

The source of this Baersaerkegang, or superhuman 
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excitement, is attributed to the older heathen mytho- 
logy. It was believed of the gods that they could at 
will leave their bodies soulless and occupy the bodies 
of men or animals, or even to use particular clothing 
which produced the result of a complete disguise, or 
assisted in locomotion, or the like. This was called 
"hames," or to take a "ham," literally, the "cast 
skin" of a snake, but meaning also "a form or 
shape." Thus, when the god Thor lost Mjollne, the 
crusher, Le. his hammer, the goddess Freja lent Loke, 
the Mercury of the gods, her feather " ham," or dress, 
in which Loke flew to the land of the giants on the 
business of the recovery of the hammer. In the 
mythic heroic saga of VaftnidnismAl, the god Odin 
visits the giant Vavtrudne to try conclusions with him 
in wisdom. He appeared to the giant as a traveller 
called Gavnraad (good counsel). They put many 
questions to each other, and these questions were 
answered correctly by both the god and the giant 
for a long time, until the giant perceived that he had 
been contending with a wiser entity than himself, 
and recognized the god notwithstanding his "ham," 
or disguise. 

Baersaerkegang, or unnatural excitement, was thus 
in the older times thought to be a superhuman 
influence using the Baersaerks as its agents, or as its 
" ham." Under the influence of the Baersaerk frenzy, 
the Baersaerks were said to be able to swallow fire, 
go through it naked, and fling their bodies on the 
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edges of weapons without injury" They then per- 
formed prodigies of valour and strength ; they roared 
and howled like wild beasts, bit pieces out of their 
shields, and were regarded as the pests of society, 
although useful occasionally for deeds of blood. 

When Christianity was introduced, much of this 
exaggeration was dispelled. The monks taught that 
the Baersaerkegang was only the spirit of the devil 
in bad men. In the Kristnisaga, or the saga that 
narrates the introduction of Christianity into Iceland, 
it is stated that two Baersaerks, called Hauk, were 
a pest to every one. They were brothers, and appear 
to have conducted themselves Baersaerk-wise with 
unusual savagery. They howled like wolves, ran with 
bare feet through fire, and pretended that swords 
could not cut them. Bishop Fredrik, who came to 
Iceland from Saxland, or North Germany, was a very 
holy and sensible man. He blessed the fire and the 
swords, with the result that the fire burnt the Baersaerks 
like other people ; and when they fell on the points of 
swords they were, to their surprise, killed, like other 
people under similar circumstances. The bishop's 
reputation rose, and the two Baersaerks were buried 
at a place called Haukagil. 

On another occasion, Tangbrand, who was sent by 
King Olav from Norway to extend Christianity in 
Iceland, was challenged by a Baersaerk called Tjorin 
to a duel, or holmgang (this expression will be 
explained presently). Tjorin made the usual Baersaerk 

G 
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boast that he could go through fire without being 
burnt, and that no sword could cut his skin. Tang- 
brand suggested the experiment of his making his 
words good. Tjorin fell on his sword, and, to the 
astonishment of every one, died in consequence. Tang- 
brand had made a cross on the Baersaerk's sword, 
which interfered with the protection afforded by the 
devil, and led to a desirable result for Tjorin's neigh- 
bours. The date is probably 984, or a year or two 
later. 

After an attack of Baersaerk frenzy, it was believed 
that the superhuman influence or spirit left the 
Baersaerk's body as a "ham," or cast-off shape or form, 
with the result that the Baersaerk suffered great 
exhaustion, his natural forces being used up ; and this 
applied, whether the Baersaerkegang, or superhuman 
force, had been employed in war, or work requiring 
extraordinary strength. In the Eyrbyggjasaga, 
Vernund, an Icelander, sailed to Norway and visited 
H&kon Jarl at Throndhjem, and was well received 
by him. The jarl had two Baersaerks of Swedish 
extraction. One was called Halle, and the other 
Leikner. They had been sent him by King Erik 
of Sweden. They were bigger and stronger than 
other men, and, when not under the influence of 
Baersaerkegang, were tolerably tractable ; but other- 
wise were dangerous, as they spared neither friend 
nor foe, man, child, nor woman. They went through 
the same attributes of other Baersaerks, of howling like 
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wild beasts, biting their shields, falling on sharp 
weapons, eating fire, and the like. Vernund was 
impressed with the excellence of these qualities, and 
was anxious to have such men to assist him in his 
blood-feuds at home, which in saga times most Ice- 
landers were engaged in as a matter of course. The 
jarl hesitated, but at length assented to the Baersaerks 
accompanying Vernund to Iceland, after giving 
him many cautions about them. The Baersaerks at 
first objected, as they said there was no chief in 
Iceland worthy of their services. They stipulated 
that Vernund should undertake to supply them with 
everything they asked for. They came to Iceland 
the same year that Erik the Red sailed to Greenland, 
and this event fixes the date at A.D. 982. 

In a very short time, Halle, one of the Baersaerks, 
demanded of Vernund that he should arrange a 
marriage for him with a woman of good Icelandic 
family, no matter whom. As Vernund knew that no 
respectable Icelandic woman would marry such a 
ruffian, he temporized with Halle, which a man of 
his impatient Baersaerk nature brooked for a short 
period only, and gave Vernund reason to regret that 
he had taken the two great bullies to Iceland. As 
was the custom in Iceland during autumn, Vernund 
gave a feast, and invited his neighbours, and amongst 
them his brother Styr, with whom he was not on the 
best of terms. He knew his brother had a blood- 
feud in which he wanted to take action. Therefore, 
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to make up his quarrel with his brother, and to get 
rid of the Baersaerks, he offered them to Styr, who, 
after much persuasion, accepted them. The Baersaerks 
objected to being handed about from one man to 
another as if they were thraels, but comforted them- 
selves with the reflection that they could not be 
worse off than they were with Vernund, and went 
to Styr's gUrd, or house. 

The Baersaerks were useful to Styr, as his neigh- 
bour, with whom he had a blood-feud, slept in an 
alcove in his house, protected by strong beams of 
wood, so that it was difficult to murder him at night. 
The Baersaerks, however, tore down the large wooden 
beams, but Styr reserved to himself the pleasure of 
killing his neighbour with his own hands, and so far 
this was satisfactory. One of the Baersaerks, how- 
ever, now made love to Asdis, a daughter of Styr. 
She was a proud woman, strong and manlike, and 
entertained little intention of marrying a Baersaerk 
of Halle's type. Styr disapproved strongly ; Halle 
told him he could do so, but that he should take 
Asdis by force, if he did not let him marry her. 
Styr then said he would let him marry her provided 
he and Leikner did some work which would show 
they were men worthy to be connected with him 
by marriage. Halle, the Baersaerk, replied that he 
would give him three days to consult his friends, 
and then he would have an answer. 

The next day Styr rode away and consulted his 
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friend Snorri of Helgefjeld. The latter asked Styr 
to accompany him up the fjeld, so that no one could 
overhear their conversation* 

The next day Halle, the Baersaerk, asked Styr 
if he had anything to say, after consulting his friend 
Snorri. Styr replied that people considered he was 
poor, and had no qualifications distinguishing him in 
any way, except that he boasted of what he could 
do. The Baersaerks replied that they could do more 
than other men. 

" That may be," said Styr, " but I will do as they 
did in old times, and that is, I will give you my 
daughter if you can perform an extraordinary piece 
of work." 

" What is it ? " asked Halle. 

"You shall make a road through the Hraun" 
(lava), replied Styr, " to Bjornshavn, and build a fence 
between the lava and my lands; also an enclosure 
inside the Hraun. When you have done this, you 
shall have my daughter." 

" I never did such work," said the Baersaerk, " but 
I will accept the conditions," 

Herr Gudbrand Vigfusson, in a note dated 1868, 
from Oxford, states that this Hraun is now called 
Baerksarkjahraun ; and that the fence which was built 
by the Baersaerks was of lava, and can now be traced ; 
and that the road over the Hraun is the only one 
existing from saga times, and must have taken great 
labour, and that it is now in daily use. 
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The Baersaerks performed this work with the 
exercise of unusual strength. When they had finished 
it, Asdis, Styr's daughter, put on her best dress and 
met the Baersaerks on their return home. She said 
nothing to them, but simply walked by their side. 
They were in a state of great exhaustion, as a con- 
sequence of the Baersaerkegang, or excitement, having 
just left them. Styr advised them to have a hot 
bath, which he heated to such a pitch that the 
Baersaerks burst the door open, to be speared by Styr 
as they came out. 

This story is said to be much older than the Eyr- 
byggja saga. The place where the Baersaerks were 
buried is shown in the lava bed near the road that 
they had hewn in the lava. 

The same result as that of the possession of the 
Baersaerks by a superhuman spirit was attributed to 
the power of witchcraft or sorcery. The quality of 
being " hard *' — that is, that no sword could penetrate 
the skin of a Baersaerk — was also claimed to be the 
res,ult of sorcery, and conduced to many heroes in the 
sagas biting their opponents' windpipes with their 
teeth, because their swords would not bite their 
bodies. Another method of inducing Baersaerkegang 
was the eating the heart of a wolf or other wild beast, 
which was believed to impart the fierce qualities 
natural to the animal. 

The Baersaerkegang was stated to occur to some 
men periodically, and its symptoms are described as 
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Similar to ague, or intermittent fever. Thus a Nor- 
wegian was called Kveldulf, or the Evening Wolf, 
because he had a Baersaerk fit every evening. He 
migrated to Iceland in 878, and was then compara- 
tively an elderly man. The Baersaerks were not de- 
sirable members of the community, and were in the 
habit of challenging men to duels, and playing the 

ft 

bully at large. A Baersaerk called Aasgaut chal- 
lenged a man called Thorstein of Voss, in Norway, 
to holmgang, but was fought by an Icelander, who 
cut his foot off at the first attack, and settled the 
difficulty. 

Holmgang was a duel on an island, so that retreat 
was not possible ; and, to make it less so, a row of 
stones was erected, enclosing a smaller area, or the 
fighting-space was marked out by hazel twigs stuck 
in the ground. If one of the combatants was forced 
beyond the boundary, or was wounded, he had to pay 
a fine previously agreed on, or if killed, his property 
became the victor's. This led to duels strongly recom- 
mending themselves to the Baersaerks, and many men 
were killed by them in forced quarrels, and the slain 
men's goods appropriated. The greater personal 
strength of the Baersaerks gave them the advantage 
in the use of the sword and battle-axe. 

In Vigaglum's saga, it is told of a Baersaerk called 
Bjorn Jaernskalle, or the Bear with the Iron Skull, that 
he joined a feast in Norway given by Vigfus, a grand- 
father of Glum's, and at once began to play the bully. 
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He went to the men sitting in the highest places in the 
hall, and asked them if they knew any man that was 
his equal, and every one replied in the negative. He 
directed the same question to Vigfus, who was sitting 
in his high seat Vigfus replied with dignity that he 
was an old man, and that Bjorn Jaernskalle knew that 
at his time of life he was unequal to a duel with him. 
The Baersairk then turned to the men who sat on the 
less distinguished benches in the hall, and put the 
same question to each of them, until he came to 
Glum, the Icelander. The others answered for him, 
and said that he was strange in manner and an Ice- 
lander. Bjorn Jaernskalle then kicked Glum, and asked 
him why he did not sit up like other people. Glum 
told the Baersairk that, whatever folk might think 
of his conduct in Norway, in Iceland he would be 
thought a fool. Glum knocked the Baersaerk's helmet 
off, and, taking a big stick from the fire, thrashed the 
Baersaerk with it, and drove him out of the hall, to 
the satisfaction of all in it. 

Baersaerks appear to have been kept like bull- 
dogs by chiefs and kings, for the execution of deeds 
of blood and fighting in battle. Thus in 874, at the 
battle of Hafrfjord, King Harald the Fair-haired had 
twelve Baersaerks fighting in the fore part of his war- 
ship. Erik Jarl, who was a connection by marriage of 
Knud the Great of England, held a different opinion 
of the Baersaerks, and did his best to suppress their 
forcing men of property to holmgang, and afterwards 
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claiming their land and goods. He proclaimed many 
of them by name as outlaws after they had been 
guilty of robbery, murder, and worse crimes. Of this 
state of things there cannot occur a better illustration 
than the history of the Bairsaerks Tore Tomb and 
Ogmund the Bad, as related in Gretti's saga. Thorfin 
was a man of some distinction, and in favour with 
Erik Jarl, and, it would appear, deservedly so. He 
had drawn the Jarl's attention to the frequent attacks 
of the two Baersaerks, Tore Tomb and Ogmund the 
Bad, on law-abiding people, and the murder and 
plunder of their goods and violence to their wives 
and daughters. The jarl outlawed the two Baer- 
saerks, and proclaimed their outlawry throughout the 
whole of Norway. 

Thorfin had befriended Gretti when he had been 
shipwrecked on the Norwegian coast, and left him at 
Christmas in charge of his wife and daughter, with 
eight house-karls, whilst he (Thorfin), with thirty of 
his men, went to a Christmas feast at some distance. 
The day before that Christmas day was still and 
clear, and Gretti saw a boat with twelve armed men 
approach the island on which Thorfin's house was 
built (It must be recollected that the Gulf Stream 
striking on the west Norwegian coast prevents the sea 
from freezing in midwinter.) Gretti went down to 
the boat, and the leading men gave their names as 
Tore Tomb and Ogmund the Bad. Gretti knew them 
by reputation, and at once guessed that their object 
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was to plunder and burn Thorfin's house, and to 
commit every atrocity possible. 

" It is probable that your master Thorfin knows 
us by name," said Tore Tomb. " Is he at home ? " 

" No," replied Gretti ; " and, if you are the men I 
guess you to be, you do not desire his presence just 
now, or that of thirty of his men who are with him. 
They are not expected home until after Christmas. 
His wife and daughter are at home. There is plenty 
of ale and mead, and everything that heart can 
desire." 

Tore Tomb was silent for a moment, and, turning 
to Ogmund the Bad, " I thought so," he said. " We 
cannot have a better opportunity for revenge on 
Thorfin for persuading Erik Jarl to outlaw us through- 
out Norway. This man appears a good man for us, 
and his tongue goes in the right direction." 

" Every man uses his tongue according to his own 
manner," said Gretti ; " but if you will come with me, I 
will see you get a welcome." 

The Baersserks thanked Gretti, and followed him 
up to Thorfin's house. He led Tore Tomb by the 
hand into the common room, or hall, and as he did so 
was very merry. Thorfin's wife was occupied in her 
usual household duties, but Gretti said, ** Now, house- 
mother, this is not the way to receive guests. Tore 
Tomb and his men have come here to spend Christmas, 
and want to be well entertained." 

"You repay my husband's kindness badly by 
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bringing such men here," said Thorfin's wife; "you 
have been befriended by him when poor and in want 
after being shipwrecked, and have lived with us 
since," 

" You should receive your guests first," said 
Gretti, " and take off their wet clothes and let them 
have dry ones. There is plenty of time to scold me 
afterwards." 

" Don't be cross, house-mother," said Tore Tomb. 
" You probably miss your husband ; I will supply his 
place meanwhile, and my men will be equally kind 
to your daughter and the other women." 

" That is talking like a man," said Gretti ; " I 
am sure now the women can have no reason to 
complain." 

The women ran out, howling and crying. 

"Give me your arms and wet clothes," added 
Gretti, " that we may hang them up. There is no one 
else to wait on you but me ; they all appear afraid." 

" We do not mind the women blubbering a little," 
said the Baersaerks. " We see, however, we can trust 
you." 

"Yes, you can trust me to do for you," said 
Gretti ; " there is a great difference in people." 

Gretti put aside their arms, and said, " Now it is 
high time you had something to drink, as you have 
been rowing so far." 

" We do not know where the cellar is," said the 
Bsersserks. 
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" I do," replied Gretti ; and he served them with 
the strongest ale he could find, and kept up a con- 
stant flow of it, and funny stories. The Baersaerks 
began to be very noisy, and none of Thorfin's people 
dared go into the common room. 

The Baersaerks soon became tipsy. " I never met 
with a man that on so short an acquaintance I liked 
so much," said Tore Tomb to Gretti. " What can we 
do for you ? " 

" I do not want anything more than leave to join 
you," replied Gretti. " I shall never object to any 
plans you have, and will always fall in with your 
wishes, and never oppose you in anything. But let 
us talk over it to-morrow," added Gretti ; " we are 
drunk now, and it is best to discuss such matters 
when we are sober." 

'* I think it is time to go to bed," said Tore Tomb ; 
and the women began to howl at Gretti like a pack 
of wolves, but he told them to go to bed, as Tore 
Tomb wished it. 

" I will show you where you are to sleep," he said 
to the Baersaerks ; " it is in Thorfin's larder, and where 
he keeps things of value." 

He led them to an outhouse, where there was a 
strong door and fastenings. To go to it, some steps 
had to be ascended. Gretti showed the Baersaerks 
all he could of Thorfin*s more valuable property, 
which interested the Baersaerks, as they intended to 
steal it in the morning. He then left them, and fast- 
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ened the door as securely as possible. He went to 
the house and asked where the house-mother was, and 
for arms. With some reluctance she gave him a 
spear and a short sword, and said she did not know 
what he was going to do with them. 

" That we can talk about later on," replied Gretti. 

The house-karls refused to accompany him, but four 
followed at a safe distance. Meanwhile the Baersaerks 
had expected Gretti's return, and began to suspect 
something was wrong. They ran to the door and 
found It locked, and began to break down the walls. 
The old Baersaerkegang, or frenzy, possessed them, 
and they howled like dogs. Gretti hurled his spear 
at Tore Tomb as he forced his way through the 
broken wall, and, as Ogmund the Bad was imme- 
diately behind him, the spear penetrated both, and 
they fell dead. Gretti killed four more with his 
short sword as they appeared. The Baersaerks de- 
fended themselves with the woodwork they tore from 
the outhouse, and Gretti was nearly overpowered. 
Six of the Baersaerks escaped and ran down to their 
boat, pursued by Gretti. There they used their oars 
against Gretti, who had only the sax, or short sword. 
The house-karls did not render any assistance. Gretti 
killed two more at the landing-place, and the other 
four Baersaerks ran away. Two sought refuge in a 
barn, and, although it had become dark, Gretti fol- 
lowed them and slew them. The weather had changed, 
?ind a bitterly cold fog came in from the sea. Gretti 
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could not pursue the two remaining Baersaerks in the 
dark, and returned to the house. 

Thorfin's wife, with much forethought, had placed 
a light in every " glugg," Le, window-place, as a guide 
to Gretti if he were able to return to the house. 
When he came she was at the door, and thanked him 
warmly for saving her and hers. " You are a brave 
man, Gretti," she said. 

" I am not different to what I was a little while 
ago," replied Gretti ; " but you can now go to sleep 
without fear." 

Gretti slept with his clothes on, and his weapons 
in his hands, but rose at daybreak and sought for the 
two remaining Ba^rsaerks, and found that they had 
died in the night from cold and exposure. 

The actual date of these occurrences, which so 
graphically throw light on the Baersaerks as a class, 
is not very clear. Erik Jarl HSkonsson, who, as has 
been stated, was a connection by marriage of Knud 
the Great of England, left Norway to visit the latter 
in England. Before leaving he appointed his son 
H&kon regent, but, as he was a child, he directed his 
brother Sverid Jarl to act in his absence. Knud the 
Great died in 1035, according to our own history, and 
the date of Gretti's death in Iceland was 1033. 

Accuracy, however, is not increased by research, 
but doubt appears to grow more positive. It is clear, 
however, that after the year A.D. 1030, Baersaerks lost 
their prestige. They were then regarded as evil-doers, 
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and when Thorfin returned with his thirty men, and 
saw the boat that had belonged to the Baersaerks on 
the shore, he knew it at once as belonging to Tore 
Tomb and Ogmund the Bad, and expected the worst 
tidings. His wife and daughter, however, came to 
meet him, to his great relief, and related Gretti's 
brave deeds. 

" Tore Tomb and Ogmund the Bad," said Thorfin, 
" were the worst Vikings in the whole of Norway." 

It is to be noted that Thorfin did not say Baer- 
saerk. It is thus plain that the distinction between 
pirate and robber was not great. 

It is related by Saxo Grammaticus in his seventh 
book, that King Halvdan of Denmark was killed by 
a Baersaerk called Veset. His son. King Harald, 
avenged his father King Halvdan's death, on the 
occasion of the Baersaerk's marriage in Sk&ne. He 
attended the wedding clad as a beggar, and killed 
Veset at the festivity. The Baersaerk, however, hit 
him with his fist in the cheek and knocked out two 
teeth. The other teeth grew together in an unusual 
manner, and the king was called from this circum- 
stance Harald Hildetand ; not from hylde^ "beautiful," 
but from hille^ " to hide." The letter d is not pro- 
nounced in many words, but, as a matter of flattery, 
the word " Hildetand " was used as if the king's teeth 
were beautiful. 

Herr Holmberg, in his " Nordbon under Hedna- 
tiden," mentions a superstition in Sweden, that when 
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a person wa's in a violent passion a hen was killed, so 
that the excitement might be cooled by the sight of 
blood. This he considers a relic of Baersaerkegang. 
He attributes the origin of Baersaerkegang to blood- 
thirstiness arising from a love of fighting, heightened 
by the desire to send as many people as possible to 
Odin, it being a religious conviction that this was 
pleasing to him. This, Herr Holmberg states, is 
more probable than that it was produced by swallow- 
ing " flugsvamp " {Agaricus muscarius)^ and it is not 
difficult to agree with him. 

Herr Holmberg describes the Baersaerkegang as 
beginning with a twitching over the whole body, a 
shaking of the teeth, and shivering, followed by a 
violent fever. The face swelled and changed colour 
many times from death-like pallor to blue, the hair 
rose stiffly on the head like a brush, and the sickness 
defied all remedies. After the paroxysm had passed 
great exhaustion ensued, and often continued for 
days. 

That it was regarded as a sickness has been 
already stated. An Icelander, Trymketil, is men- 
tioned in the saga of Dr6plaug*s sons as having a 
fit of Baersaerkegang every fourteen days. Vows and 
offerings were made in hopes of cure. Thus in the 
saga of the Vatnsdaeler, Thorer asked his brother's 
assistance to cure him of his fits of Baersaerkegang. 
Thorsten replied that he was a priest (heathen), and 
as such would do his best and call on Him who made 
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the sun, and advised his rescuing a child that was 
exposed to die, and to rear it. Thorer did so, and 
the Baersaerkegang never afflicted him afterwards. 
This is apparently a proof that the imagination was 
an agent in causing a fit of Baersaerkegang, 
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"I den seldste Tid, forend Kjobstaeder vare til, var Ordet Bonde (den 
boende = the dweller) den almindeligste og naturligste Benaevnelse 
paa enhver fri Mand." 

"In the oldest times, before market towns existed, the word bonde 
(resident landowner) was the common and most apt description for 
every free man (that is, there were no class distinctions)." — Petersen. 

The perils of heathen saga time began early. An 
infant when born was placed on the floor, and, if 
not taken up by the father or the nearest male rela- 
tive present at the time, the child was exposed to 
die. This was not considered good manners, but it 
was often done, either from poverty, quarrels between 
man and wife, or because the child was deformed, 
or some other similar reason. In Finboge Ramme's 
saga, Asbjorn Dettiaas, one of Iceland's first colonists, 
was angry with his wife Thorgerd for giving his 
daughter in marriage without his consent. He com- 
manded that, if Thorgerd had a child in his absence 
at the Thing, the child, whether boy or girl, should 
be exposed. Thorgerd remonstrated, and said that 
for a rich man like Asbjorn it was a mean thing 
to do. She had a boy, and he was exposed. The 
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people who did so placed the child between two 
stones, with a flat stone over it, and tied a piece 
of bacon round its neck. The child was rescued 
and brought up by two poor people, and called by 
them Urde Kat, or the Earth Cat, afterwards Finboge 
the Strong, who performed such prodigies of strength 
later in life that the saga is from this reason unre- 
liable. It is related that in killing a bear when 
swimming in a Norwegian fjord, Finboge was nearly 
eaten by congers ! 

In Hord Grimkelsson's saga, Grimkel directed a 
daughter his wife had should be cast into the river 
because the latter had died in childbirth. His foster- 
son Sigurd, however, took the child to some people 
and directed them to rear it. Many instances of the 
exposure of infants occur in the sagas. The custom, 
however, declined before Christianity. 

When this peril was passed, and it was decided 
that the child was to be brought up, water was poured 
over it, and the child named ; to expose it after that 
ceremony was murder. 

Children of chiefs were usually brought up by 
other people. This was called fostering. If the 
foster-father placed the child on his knee, it was a 
sign that he accepted the duty. If the child was 
reared at home, a thrael, or one of the house-karls, 
was appointed to attend to it ; or, if it was a girl, a 
woman. The education of a lad was chiefly directed 
to the development of his muscles — to cut with a 
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sword, hew with a battle-axe, cast spears, and to 
do either with both hands. There was also archery, 
running on snow-shoes, swimming, rowing, wrestling, 
working in wood or metals, hunting, and training 
hawks. As to music, the harp was much in use. In 
other respects, a knowledge of traditional history 
playing at draughts, and making verses, were culti-» 
vated. 

The education of girls was directed to making 
them good house-mothers, doctors, and surgeons. 
They carded wool, spun, wove it into cloth, and dyed 
it. They also learnt how to brew beer and mead* 
Linen was also produced by their hands, with the 
assistance of the women of the household. 

A well-to-do householder in saga time had many 
servants, and lived a patriarchal life. The serving 
people were called "hj6n," and answered to the 
Roman familia. There were free people and thraels. 
The free men were called huskarlar, or vfnnumenn. 
The Viking expeditions and constant blood-feuds 
made it necessary to have armed men always pre- 
pared to do battle. A chief had often eighty or 
ninety men who lived at his cost and providing. The 
chief had, however, to be able to collect more if 
danger pressed. The women servants were called 
vinnuk6nur, Le, serving-women ; the female thraels, 
ambdttir. The chief of the serving-women was a 
housekeeper under the house-mother. The women 
milked, prepared food and drink, attended to the 
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honey, assisted in making hay, and made clothes 
from the cloth they produced. They waited at 
table, shaved the men, pulled off their clothes, put 
them to bed, and cleaned their heads. It could 
not be said that they led an idle life. The men, 
on the other hand, were equally industrious. Their 
work was incessant. Eggs had to be collected as 
an article of food, wood had to be cut, charcoal 
and tar made, salt to be produced from sea-water, 
and houses built and repaired. The field-work was 
heavy. The householder and his sons worked with 
their men, and laziness was despised. The corn was 
usually sown before a Viking expedition, and harvest 
took place on the return. Older men surrendered 
this pleasant summer tour to younger men, and em- 
ployed themselves in farming. 

All, however, fought hard, worked hard, lived 
hard, and died hard, and that whether king or 
farmer. King Sigurd Syr of Ringerike was early up 
and late to bed as a farmer. He saw the corn cut 
and carried, and attended to his farm, clad in plain 
dress. 

In Njdrs saga, Gunnar of Hlidarende and Ho- 
skuld Hvitanaesegode laid aside their rich capes and 
sowed corn themselves. In Egil Skallagrimsson's 
saga, Skallagrim worked as a smith, and, it appears, 
to some purpose. In the Vatnvdseler's saga, Inge- 
mund's sons divided the work of the estate between 
them. One managed the fishery, another the farm, 
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and another the cattle ; for it was the custom then, 
according to this saga, that the sons of chiefs should 
take a share of the work that was to be done. The 
usual time for rising in the morning was four or five 
o'clock ; this was called rfsmdl, or getting-up time. 
The shepherds were expected to be the first up. Ten 
o'clock was the usual bed-time (hatta timi). There 
were two meals during the day — dinner about ten or 
eleven, and supper at nine ; and no mention is made 
of anything being consumed other than at the two 
meals. There was much beer drunk then, and there 
is strong evidence that many slept on the floor, being 
too tipsy to go to bed. People of the better class 
were, however, assisted to their sleeping-places. As 
women often drank foot to foot with the men, it may 
be presumed that they were similarly affected by the 
beer. 

In the evening the household gathered round the 
long fire, which extended the greater length of the 
skdli, or hall. The best possible feeling and con- 
fidence existed between the chiefs family and his 
serving people. There is no record of ill-treatment 
except in the Laxdaeler's saga, where it is stated 
that J6runn, Hoskuld's wife, in a fit of jealousy threw 
her stockings in Melkorka's face, who retaliated by 
giving J6runn a bloody nose. The women had their 
spinning or sewing ; stories were told ; men carved 
wood, or lay wrapped in their " felds," or great-coats, 
on the benches. The children played on the floor, 
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or scratched the backs of the old men, which was 
a duty expected of them. In Gretti's saga, he used 
a wool hand-card for his father's back and drew 
blood, which was not satisfactory to his parent. 
There was seldom other light used than that from 
the fire. 

At meal-times tables, or rather boards, were placed 
on trestles, and on them a linen cloth was laid. The 
dishes were simple, consisting of boiled meat in 
wooden platters. The men were waited on by the 
women, and one woman attended to several men. 
Before a meal she bore water to wash their hands, 
and gave each a towel, as the knife worn at the belt 
and the fingers were the only instruments used, 
except wooden or horn spoons for porridge and milk. 

Roast meat seldom appeared, and Staerkoddr, 
according to Saxo Grammaticus, reproached a Danish 
king for its use, and of being fond of snipes' entrails ; 
it is possible he meant woodcocks'. When a meal 
was over, the tables were removed, and drinking or 
sleep ensued. 

In the king's house the fashion of the times was 
the same as above described, until Olav Kyrre's time, 
at the close of the twelfth century. He was a great 
reformer, and sat at the end of the table instead of 
at the side ; and spent in eating, drinking, and fine 
clothes more money than his subjects considered 
either necessary or desirable. Certain customs, how- 
ever, were honoured in the king's house. When it 
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was thought that a particular man ought to get tipsy, 
he was fined for small pretended offences, and the 
king was asked to send him a beaker of strong drink, 
which the individual selected had to swallow and 
become drunk. Another method was not so agree- 
able. The king gave a sign, by knocking the table 
with the hilt of his knife or dagger, when the meal 
should cease and the tables be removed. Although 
Harald Haardraade had many generous qualities, he 
had the avarice of saving food by adopting this 
method as soon as he had eaten enough. Thus many 
had to go without a dinner. This did not, however, 
apply to drink, as the king liked old customs and 
seeing men get tipsy. 

A phase of life deserves notice in a direct manner, 
and that is foster-brotherhood. It did not consist of 
boys being brought up under the same foster-father, 
although it was frequently a consequence of that 
circumstance. It arose from a friendship between two 
or more young men, either from being thrown together 
in a Viking expedition or other chances, and partook 
of a religious character in heathen times. It is 
repeatedly referred to in the sagas, but the ceremony 
therein narrated is the same. Three long pieces of 
turf were cut, which were raised by the assistance of 
a spear, so that two ends of turf reached to the 
ground. The foster-brothers went under the arch of 
turf thus formed, and, cutting themselves in the inside 
of the hand, allowed the blood to flow together under 
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the centre of the arch ; calling the gods to witness, 
they each swore to avenge the death of the other, as 
if he were his own brother. This custom was dis- 
countenanced by the Christian Churchmen of the 
time, and fell into disuse in consequence. To break 
the oath was considered disgraceful, but to slay a 
foster-brother was the worst crime. It did, however, 
occur in those fierce days. 

Marriage had its strongly defined laws and customs 
in saga time. Some men, as Harald the Fair-haired, 
were much married. It is not clear how many wives 
he had, but apparently eleven. Harald Haardraade 
had two queens, sharing equal privileges and rank ; 
but such was not the rule, and a strong-willed woman 
of saga time was enough for most northmen. 

There was little love-making before marriage, 
' which, with the women, was often at fifteen, or even 
earlier. Their wishes were seldom consulted — they 
were disposed of by their fathers or guardians to the 
best advantage ; and the word for marriage was 
brud'kaupy or "wife-deal,'* in the sense of a sale. 
The women were kept apart ; they sat on the cross 
benches, or in the women's house, and it was difficult 
for any love-making to occur. A game at draughts 
in the common hall was the best chance. Verses 
were made, but they were dangerous if not such that 
would bear strict criticism. Kormak sang of Sten- 
gerde, that she was the sun above all other women ; 
that she was of more value than Iceland's rocky 
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breast, or Sweden and Denmark^s coasts of fish, or 
English woods and Irish lakes. He refers to the 
golden locks of the goddess Nanna, and uses the 
figurative language of the skdlds. It is strange, 
however, that these were words only, for Kormak 
jilted Stengerde. It is a matter of surprise that the 
women of heathen saga time allowed themselves to 
be disposed of so readily, but the age at which they 
were married might in some measure account for 
this. Young men did sometimes select their own 
wives, but their parents usually did so for them. 
Thus Njdl said to his son Helge that he had thought 
of a wife for him. Helge at once assented, as having 
faith in his father's judgment Such instances are 
frequent in the sagas, and, with few exceptions, the 
marriages were satisfactory. It is clear that strong 
attachments often grew after that ceremony. 

If a girl in heathen saga time was but little 
consulted, yet her material interests were very strictly 
fenced. The proceedings that led to her marriage 
commenced by the suitor's next friend, usually his 
father or nearest male relative, calling on the bride's 
parents. The suitor seldom went. The business was, 
of course, known, but not mentioned until the suitor's 
best friend was about to leave, when it was referred 
to in a casual manner, and the suitor praised. If the 
suitor had to be shown "the winter way" — that is, 
rejected — the refusal was made then. No one could 
be better, but some excellent reason was given for 
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a denial. If the suitor was accepted in a preliminary 
sense, then came important points to discuss. It was, 
in fact, a kaup, or deal. 

First, there was the bride's dower, but not in our 
sense of the word. It was property that should follow 
her and be hers at her new home, and was called the 
heiman fylgia^ literally meaning " something from her 
home." The suitor had then to secure the tilgjof, or 
gift, to his wife. This was generally half the value of 
her heiman fylgia. If the man died before his wife, 
both these properties belonged to her. If the wife 
died first, then the husband had to pay the property 
his wife brought with her to her legal heirs, ue. her 
children or next of kin. The day after the marriage, 
the husband had to give a bench-gift to his wife ; this 
was called bekkjargjof. This gift varied much in 
quality and kind. These matters being arranged, 
a date was fixed for the betrothal. The whole 
business was called a festa kaup, or contract and 
sale of engagement. 

The friends of each of the young people met on the 
betrothal day, and in the presence of witnesses they 
were betrothed in due form. The book of Ice- 
landic laws, Grdgds (so called because it was kept in 
a goose's skin), gives a formula to be spoken by the 
young couple, to the effect that the betrothal took 
place. The ale that was brewed for this occasion 
was theii drunk. On such a solemn occasion, it was 
bad taste not to get tipsy and find a bed on the 
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rushes on the floor. It also cast a reflection on the 
brewing, as ale was brewed as strong as possible, and 
if its effect was not apparent, it gave rise to dis- 
paraging comment. At one time the taxes in Norway 
were paid in naturdy and that was malt. This sug- 
gests that the consumption of beer was great. Mead 
was also used, made with honey and hops. Two 
kings of the northmen were drowned in mead-vats. 
The art of making it appears to have been lost — that 
is, the method used in saga time. It was "grassed," 
— that is, herbs were put with it. It is thought that 
the Myrica gale, or sweet-gale, was used, but it is not 
clear. 

The betrothal-feast over, the day was fixed for 
the wedding. It was thought bad manners for the 
suitor to visit his intended bride between betrothal 
and marriage. At the wedding, which usually occu- 
pied from and during Wednesday until Saturday, 
there was more solid drinking ; the heathen powers 
of suction were then exercised. It is to be remarked 
that there was no exchange of rings. They might 
be given, but not as a form or ceremony. The chief 
ceremonial was, when the bride was in her high seat, 
to drekka briidkaup, or to drink to the gods, and ask 
their favour for the newly married pair. There is 
evidence of this in Regnar Lodbrok's saga. It was 
very improper not to empty a beaker on such an 
occasion ; heeltaps, or a drop left, was a sign of a 
disreputable mind. 
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The bride's dress is a subject of too much impor- 
tance not to be noticed. It, however, was only her 
best dress, with the addition of the briidarlin, or bridal 
linen. This was a white linen scarf wound about the 
head, with two long ends, which were held by two 
women as the bride came to or left her seat in the 
hall. 

It is to be regretted that no greater interest can 
be afforded about bridal dresses from the evidence of 
the sagas themselves. The old compilers have neg- 
lected this fertile field for description and colour. 

Marriage having occurred, the next step in domestic 
life was divorce, and that was frequent. The wife left 
with the property she had brought to the joint house- 
keeping, and few other formalities were necessary. If 
it were only the man who desired a separation, it was 
easy if he paid the wife his addition to the joint 
establishment, as well as returned the wife's own 
portion. Divorce was legal for adultery of the wife, 
or her attempting her husband's life. He could then 
retain both the wife's share and the addition he had 
made. There were several other causes, but in such 
it was usual for the husband to make provision for 
the wife, and it would appear as a rule that this was 
done with consideration and in a reasonable manner. 

In the Laxdaeler's saga, two causes of divorce of an 
unusual type are referred to. Gudrun, the daughter 
of Osvif, was married in 989, when she was fifteen, to 
Thorvald of Garpsdalen, in Gilsfjord. Gudrun was 
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dissatisfied at not being consulted on the subject of 
ornaments for her person, and, after the marriage, 
formed an acquaintance with a man called Thord 
Ingiinsson. She had demanded of her husband an 
ornament of considerable value, and, as he was tired 
of her constant begging in this direction, he slapped 
her face. 

" You have given me what women set much value 
upon — namely, a good cheek-colour," said Gudrun, 
"and have taught me not to be too troublesome in 
wanting so much." 

The same evening Thord Ingunsson came to 
Garpsdalen, and Gudrun asked his advice as to how 
she could obtain a divorce from her husband. 

" Sew him a new shirt with a large opening at the 
neck," replied Thord. 

It was the law that, if a woman dressed as a man, 
or a man as a woman, it was a reasonable ground 
for divorce. Gudrun did so, and, as Thorvald was so 
foolish as to wear a shirt that was made so low in the 
neck that it exposed the nipples of his breast, a divorce 
was declared, and Gudrun left Thorvald, after a 
wedded life of two years. 

A case of a woman wearing a man's clothes occurs 
in the same saga. Thord Ingunsson, who had given 
Gudrun the advice about Thorvald's shirt, was married 
to a woman called Aude. She had the nickname of 
Br6k Aude, because she wore breeches like a man. 

When going to the Thing, Thord Ingunsson was 
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riding with Gudrun, who asked him if it was true that 
his wife Aude wore breeches like a man, with hose 
fastened down the leg to the ankle. 

Thord said he had not observed it; but shortly 
after he came to Gudrun and asked her if it was not 
a sufficient ground for a divorce. She replied that 
there was the same law for a woman as for a man 
in that respect. Thord thereupon declared himself 
divorced from his wife Aude at the Thing, because 
she wore a man's dress. No opposition was raised, 
and Gudrun's marriage with Thord Ingunsson took 
place shortly after. It will be noted that Gudrun 
consulted Thord about her divorce, and Thord Gudrun 
about his, with the same practical result. 

In Njdl's saga, Hrut, who was married to Unne, 
a daughter of Mord, had been in Norway, and was 
there bewitched by Queen Gunhild. She told him 
that she should lay a spell upon him so that he could 
not live happily with Unne. The latter came to her 
father, Mord, and complained that Hrut was bewitched, 
and her father told her to make it a cause for divorce, 
with the usual legal formalities. These were to state 
the reason for divorce at three different places in the 
presence of witnesses. The first place was by her 
husband's bed ; the second at the men's door of the 
skali, or hall ; and the third at the Thing. 

Unne followed her father's advice, and was declared 
to be legally divorced from Hrut. It will thus be seen 
that the formalities were adopted, in the first place, to 
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make the matter generally known ; and, secondly, to 
have the authority and sanction of the national 
assembly — that is, the Thing. 

Illegitimate children had no right of inheritance 
with legitimate children, whose heritage could not be 
alienated from them by will in any degree. There 
was, however, a method of admitting them to equal 
rights by a peculiar custom and formality. Thi6 was 
extended to the admittance of other connections than 
illegitimate children, and even strangers in blood 
might be thus placed on an equal hereditary footing 
with legitimate heirs. This could not, however, be 
done without the latter's consent. 

The custom was hedged about with many for- 
malities distinctly laid down by prescriptive laws. 
The man who thus desired to admit other heirs 
had, in the first place, to brew three barrels of 
ale for a feast, and slaughter a three-year-old fat 
bullock. From the skin of the right fore leg he had 
to make a shoe, which he placed on the open tub 
from which the ale was dipped for his guests with 
horns, beakers, or bowls. When the feast was at its 
height, the giver of the feast, who sought thus to 
make his wishes known with regard to the extension 
of the number of his heirs, put on the shoe made 
of the right fore leg of the bullock. The heirs, or 
prospective heirs, then did the same. 

The giver of the feast then called all who were 
present to witness that, by the formality of his put- 
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ting on the shoe, and the prospective heirs doing so 
after him, they had thus become entitled to his 
property at his death as if his legitimate children. 
If some of the prospective heirs were children, they 
were held in the arms of grown-up persons, who put 
on the shoe on their behalf This ceremony had to 
be repeated every twenty years, until the property 
fell to the heirs. This custom is evidently from the 
older heathen times. 

In saga time, the year was divided into the 
winter half and the summer half The first began on 
the 14th of October, and the year was reckoned as be- 
ginning then ; or, in other words, the 14th of October 
was the New Year's Day of the northmen. It was 
thought correct to do so, as darkness is older than 
light, and to them winter was synonymous with 
darkness. The summer half of the year began on the 
14th of April. The calculation for the days of the 
year was extraordinary for that period. According 
to the northmen's reckoning, there were thirty days 
in each month, which, as they calculated by scores of 
six to one hundred, made 304, or 364 days according 
to our reckoning. This the Icelanders saw was not 
correct. 

A man called Thorsten Svarte, of Breid^fjord, 
suggested the increase of one day in each year up to 
seven years, until there were fifty-three weeks in the 
year, and then to revert to the original reckoning of 
304 old Norsk days. 

I 
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The names of the days of the week are referred 
to elsewhere. The longest night of the year was 
called Modernat, or Hokenal, the night between the 
2ist and 22nd of December. 

The names of the months were Hostminad, or 
harvest month, from the 14th of September to the 14th 
of October. The first winter month was called Goor- 
m&nad, or the month when animals were slaughtered 
for food in the winter — this began the year on the 
14th of October, and continued until the 14th of 
November; Frostm&nad, frost month, from the last 
date to the 14th of December ; Hrutminad, to the 14th 
of January ; Thorsminad, to the 14th of February ; 
GjomUnad, manure month, to the* 14th of April ; 
Gokmdnad, cuckoo month, also called S&mingstid, or 
sowing-time, to the 14th of May ; -^ggtid, egg-time, 
to the 14th of June ; Solminad, sun month, also 
called SelmSnad, or when cattle were sent to the 
saeter farms, to the 14th of July ; Hoanden, or hay- 
saving month, to the 14th of August ; and Korn- 
skorden, or corn-cutting time, to the 14th of September ; 
and on the 14th of October the northmen's year 
began again, as already stated. 

Professor Holmberg asserts that the stomach 
regulated the divisions of the day amongst the 
Swedish northmen of saga time. If so, every four 
hours there must have been something to eat or drink. 
The first meal was at Otta, which, although meaning 
eight, meant, as regards the division of the day, the 
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early morning, or four o'clock ; the next division 
was dagvard, or breakfast; thirdly, midday, dinner 
at twelve; fourthly, merafton, or something more 
before the evening — this was at four o'clock. Qvaell 
was supper-time at night, and a solid meal. The 
word means " evening," and the word in that sense is 
now provincially used in Scandinavia. The English 
word quell means "to suppress." The old Norsk 
word qvcele meant " to suffocate or choke ; " the day 
was overcome by the night In present Danish the 
expression Dagen qvceldes means that the day is 
closing. The last division of the day was midnat, 
at twelve at night ; and, as the day began at four in 
the morning, these six divisions of four hours each 
made twenty-four hours. 

It will be observed that the Swedish northmen 
differed from the Icelandic simplicity of only two 
meals daily. 

One of the phases of domestic life in saga time 
was the exchange of visits at different periods of the 
year, generally in April, midsummer, and Yule-time ; 
but marriages, funerals, and the like, were causes for 
similar gatherings. These visits were long expected, 
and long invitations were the rule. The attendance 
at such visits was numerous, and one great cause of 
expense was that no one was allowed to leave 
without a gift becoming to the giver as well as to 
the receiver. Of this there is a striking example in 
the Laxdaeler's saga, where upwards of twelve hundred 
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men received gifts. Also in Finboge's saga, where 
Thorgeir, after a feast, gave Finboge five chestnut 
horses. 

The hall, or skali, was prepared to receive the 
guests by being hung with hangings of skins or cloth. 
The benches were covered with cushions and pillows ; 
the articles in use for the tables were cleaned and 
polished ; the table-linen was in order ; the floors 
strewn with rushes or straw ; the fires lighted ; and 
tubs full of mead, and all placed at the ends of the 
tables. The guests usually arranged their journey so 
as to arrive in the afternoon of the day the visit began. 
Men and women of the household were appointed to 
go out and meet the guests, and attend to a certain 
number of them subsequently. Some of the jnen 
took charge of the guest*s horses and arms, as in saga 
time it was necessary to be well armed on a journey. 
The women were met in the hall by the women of 
their host's family, and their finery taken charge of 
and placed in a convenient place for use. This does 
not appear to be so very distant a custom. 

The reception of the guests, and the boiling of 
meat and other good things on the long fire in the 
hall, made the scene animated. This, however, 
calmed down as guest after guest arrived, and each 
was shown his or her appointed place — the men on 
the long benches, the women on the cross bench. 
This was a difficult matter, as there was a strong 
feeling as to precedence, and an injudicious arrange-? 
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ment was highly resented. The house-father sat in 
the high seat in the middle of the long benches, on 
the side facing the south. If king or jarl were pre- 
sent, he gave up his high seat to him. The house- 
mother, if not engaged in serving her guests, occupied 
the seat in the middle of the cross bench. If more 
guests were present than the long benches could 
accommodate, a row of seats was placed in front of 
them. These were called forsaeti, and appear to have 
been boards on trestles or forms ; chairs were also 
used. "When all were seated, the house-father gave 
his blessing for peace (ma/a fyrir grr&um). Water 
was carried round to the guests to wash their hands, 
and this duty was generally performed by the house- 
mother herself, as complimentary to her guests. The 
tables were placed, and the cooked meats put on 
them, and after eating had progressed, the women 
of the household, and men who could be trusted with 
that important duty, filled the horns and beakers 
of the guests. They were called skenjarar, and had 
an overlooker, or chief, who directed this heavy 
labour. Drinking, however, did not begin in serious 
earnest until the tables were removed. Then the 
solemnity of the occasion asserted itself. Three 
healths were drunk to the gods, to Odin, Thor, and 
Bragi ; and other healths followed, until the guests 
settled down to drink with a steady determination 
befitting people with the hardest heads in Europe. 
A beaker or horn was half emptied by a man, 
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who as a compliment sent it to a friend, who was 
honourably bound to empty it, and never failed in 
the duty. The repetition of this produced results. 
A pair of old friends sat near each other, and engaged 
in a friendly contest. They drank their beakers out 
at a pull, and exhibited the empty horns as an 
evidence of their prowess, until one of the pair could 
drink no more. This was a pleasant test of capacity. 
Men and women also drank in this way, and it is 
recorded that the latter were not always the weaker 
vessels* 

The women of the household were specially in- 
structed to induce the men to get drunk, as otherwise 
the evening would be dull. A man who did not 
get tipsy was tried, and sentenced to drink a horn 
of ale specially adapted for the execution of the 
sentence. This horn was called vftishorn, or the 
horn to be drunk out as a penalty. 

As the evening passed, better ale and mead were 
introduced, and occasionally wine, and, if this was 
done at the right moment, it was a theme for praise. 

The conduct of the guests when very drunk was 
not always of a refined character. As their arms had 
been taken from them, they were unable to use them, 
and were reduced to drunken fights with their fists 
and drinking-horns, which, when bound with silver 
or other metal, -wore no despicable weapons. The 
bones of the animals that had furnished the feast 
were also used. The men who were sober endeavoured 
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to Still the tumult ; but the women were more useful. 
They threw clothes over the contending drunkards, 
and gave them more to drink, which, if it had not 
a sobering effect, had a quieting one. 

It was a matter of honour for the house-father 
to see that his chief guests were put to bed in the 
quarters set apart for them, and that the others were 
comfortable on the rushes of the hall. 

The next day, when the guests were assembled 
in the hall, the first duty of the house-father was to 
smooth over the squabbles that had occurred the 
night before. This was easy, as quarrels always 
happened at such gatherings, and experienced guests 
took it as a matter of course. Drinking then began 
again, on the excellent principle of taking a hair of 
the dog that bit you ; but it was only towards night 
that the same scene was renewed, which was the 
case as long as the visit lasted. 

The sagas contain many illustrations of which 
the above is an outline. Thus in Egil Skallagrims- 
son's saga, it is related that at a feast in Helgeland 
(Finland) there was a great gathering, and lots were 
cast for particular men to drink with particular 
women, according to old custom, and that the lot 
fell upon a woman called Hilderide to drink with 
an old man called Bjorgolf. A tub was brought in 
full of mundgit — a drink prepared from either mead 
or ale, but it is not clear which. The name signifies 
that it could go down the mouth. — apparently a 
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certain destiny in saga days. . Hilderide poured out 
the drink for the men, and captivated the heart of 
the old widower Bjorgolf. The date of EgiFs visit 
to Norway on this occasion was about 910, and it 
is to be noted that the custom for men and women 
to drink together was then an old fashion. 

In Vigaglum*s saga, when Glum went to Norway 
to visit his grandfather at Voss, he arrived when a 
feast was being held, and saw many people engaged 
in games and other pastimes. He entered the skdli, 
or hall, and saw a dignified-looking old man sitting 
in the high seat. He was dressed in a blue cape, 
trimmed with fur, and held a spear in his hand, the 
shaft of which was inlaid with gold. His name was 
Vigfus. Glum told his name, and said that he was 
his grandson ; but Vigfus assigned the least honour- 
able seat in the hall as the place where Glum should 
sit. Glum felt this slight, but was silent. As before 
mentioned, in reference to this story in Vigaglum's 
saga, Glum thrashed a Baersaerk who had attempted 
to bully his grandfather's guests. When he had done 
so, Vigfus invited Glum to sit on the bench by his 
side, and acknowledged him as his grandson and heir. 
This second reference to the story in the saga is 
necessary to show the appreciation of distinction of 
place in the hall. 

In Egil Skallagrimsson's saga, when he and his 
brother plundered Lund, in Sweden, they sailed north- 
ward up the coast, and anchored in a bay. Jarl Arfinn 
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was the nearest chfef, and sent to know what EgiFs 
intentions were. Egil replied that they did not intend 
to harry his country, as, being poor, there was not 
sufficient reason to do so. The jarl then invited 
them to a feast, and when they arrived mundg&t was 
offered them. Before the tables were set out, the 
jarl asked them to cast lots as to whom should drink 
with particular women of the household. The jarFs 
daughter was a handsome woman, and Egil won the 
seat by her and drank with her, and the saga states 
this was very pleasant, and the feast was very merry. 
The next day the feast was renewed, with the same 
result. Egil and his brother and their followers then 
left, after an exchange of gifts. 

When the two brothers separated, and Thorolf 
passed the winter with the Bonde Thorer, it is stated 
that Thorolf sat in the high seat opposite Thorer, 
and drank health after health with him, but that all 
healths to the gods and to the memory of particular 
men were responded to by every man in the hall 
emptying his beaker. Such healths must by custom 
gi hele Gulvet rundt (go round the whole floor). 
There is abundant evidence in the sagas that the 
strong ale floored most of the men who attended a 
feast, and that the floor to many a drunkard must 
have appeared to go round ; the expression, there- 
fore, "hele Gulvet rundt," appears to be apt. A 
certain stage of tipsiness was when a man had 
drunk so much that he could not see a fly on 
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the wall. To arrive at this was thought a happy 
point 

After the introduction of Christianity, the priests 
had to follow the life of their heathen predecessors, 
or, in other words, be farmers, and in Iceland keep a 
quantity of sheep, as a source of income and sus- 
tenance. A modem story with reference to this is 
related by the Swedish Professor PaijkuU. In Ice- 
land sheep have many local names, and amongst 
them is " kindr." A certain Icelandic bishop visited 
Copenhagen, and received an invitation from the 
Danish king, whose consort was a German princess. 
The queen inquired after the bishop's family, and 
asked in German, "Wie viele Kinder haben Sie?" 
meaning to inquire the number of the worthy man*s 
children. 

The bishop was slightly preoccupied with the 
immediate presence of royalty, and his thoughts 
lingered after his dear sheep, or kindr, in Iceland. 
He therefore replied, to the queen's surprise, " Nine 
hundred, your majesty." 

"That is a large number to rear and maintain,'* 
said the queen. 

" Not at all, your majesty," said the bishop. " In 
the summer they find food for themselves on the sheep- 
runs, and in autumn we kill about a third of them for 
food." 

The queen, who was a Catholic, crossed herself 
with a gesture of horror at such a cannibal 
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The bishop's bad fortune did not desert him. On 
taking leave, he slipped on the polished floor; and 
when he arrived in Iceland, the nickname of the 
queen's "hlunkr" was attached to him, the word 
meaning the sound made by a hollow place when 
struck. 



LAWS AND THEIR ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

** Regeringen var aldeles aristokratisk. Hovding^me for de storste 
og maegtigste Slaegter dannede den,*' 

"The government was entirely aristocratic. The chiefs of the 
largest and most powerful clans formed it." — Petersen. 

The resolute directness of the northmen created laws 
which were an honour to the people who made and 
obeyed them. Their record forms a portion of the 
literature of old saga times, important in an historical 
and an archaeological sense. Customary law varied 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland at a very 
early period. Although the language was practically 
the same, yet the distances were great for much com- 
munication. The same cast of thought and stern 
sense of justice prevailed, whilst the technicalities of 
the law and its procedure were adhered to with strict 
tenacity. 

Laws were in the older saga time in verse, for 
recollection. In Sweden, the laws were cut on wood 
with runic signs rather than simple letters. These 
were called bdlkar, the word bdlk meaning " a log of 
wood," as it does to this day in the English language. 
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Laws, however, could not even then embrace every 
incident of daily life, and the judges, who in Sweden 
were usually twelve, had to judge the case on its 
merits. Thus Thorgny assisted the judges to decide 
a case by his good advice. A Dane called Hroe 
was charged by some Swedes with certain offences, but 
the gravest charge was made by a man with one eye. 
Hroe had one blue eye and one brown ; this, his ac- 
cuser stated, was due to his having stolen one of his 
eyes, which the commentator on the subject states is 
natural to men, but more frequently to dogs, par- 
ticularly poodles. 

This was in the time of Erik the Victorious, when 
soothsaying and witchcraft were firmly believed in, 
and the accusation was therefore likely to be of a 
dangerous character. The complaint was that Hroe 
stole an eye from his one-eyed accuser to use it in his 
own head, and that there it could be seen. The case 
as a case was plain, but none of the laws in existence 
applied. Thorgny, as amicus curi<B^ advised that one 
eye should be taken out of H roe's head, and the 
accuser's one eye taken out also, and that the two 
eyes should be weighed one against the other. If 
they were of unequal weight, the accusation was false ; 
if of equal weight, it might be assumed to be true. 
The accuser with his one eye did not see that the 
principle of this decision rested on a previous case 
decided by King Solomon. He withdrew the one- 
eyed charge rather than be blind. 
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Odin and twelve chief gods decided law cases in 
Asagftrd. In the king's hall the same procedure 
occurred, as well as in the lower courts in the pro- 
vinces of the North. The place of hearing was under 
the roof of heaven, within enclosures of stones or 
haz^el twigs. These spaces were at the cairns of the 
respected dead, and in Sweden were called Dom- 
ringar, or judgment-rings. The stone rings that 
exist now in the North are numerous, and what is 
worth noting is that they are often close to each 
other. It is, therefore, to be supposed that several 
cases were heard by different sets of judges at the 
same meeting of the Thing. The right of challenge 
or objecting to any judge or judges existed, as in 
the case of an English jury. 

Punishment for theft in Sweden was severe; it 
was called " Torf och tjara," and meant, in the older 
days of heathendom, burning to death with turf and 
tar or pitch. This was softened by time. The 
delinquent's head was shaved and covered with 
pitch, and to this feathers were added. He had 
then to run the gauntlet through a space marked off, 
which must not be less in breadth than nine strides 
of a full-grown man. He was then pelted with turf 
A man was sentenced to this for small theft, and, 
once having suffered this punishment, the thief had 
the stigma of being termed a turfman, or tarman. 
The old northmen had great contempt for the 
crime of stealing, although piracy was an honour- 
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able profession. It was a strong contrast, but it 
existed. 

The following is a specimen of the verse laws 
in old Swedish. The alliteration is remarkable, and 
the letters so dealt with are printed in italics to assist 
the reader. 

** Thy dx han varder 
Zif sitt /ata 
5'iclhan jkal han doma 
Til ^ogs ok til Aauga 
Til ^raps ok til ^ddha 
Til /orfs ok til Tjaru 
Ugildan firi arwa 
Ok dcfftirmalanda.'' 

That is, if he deserves to lose his life, he shall be 
sentenced to death, to turf or tar, without blood- 
money or feud. 

The settlement of legal cases were in Sweden 
often referred to the higher powers by allowing the 
contending parties to fight it out This was called 
appealing to the judgment of the gods. Envig, or 
the simple duel, the word meaning "a fight;'* or 
holmgang, with its stricter rules, was the usual 
means of rnaking this appeal, and either would 
appear sufficient to get rid of acerbity. Another 
description of duel was, however, adopted when more 
than usual bitterness existed between the squabbling 
parties. This was called karging, from the word 
kar, a "barrel or vat," commonly such as used for 
mead. The duellists were placed in the barrel, and 
the top fastened on, so that they were both in dark- 
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ness. One only was armed with a sword, which he 
had a difficulty in using from the confined space. 
The other had a stout club of wood, an ell long, with 
which he defended himself from being stabbed by 
his adversary's sword. From want of room, he could 
not use the latter for cutting. This was of interest, 
as no one knew how the duel progressed until one 
of the men was killed by the other, and announced 
this fact to those outside the barrel. The settle- 
ment of the dispute was then complete. It had 
appealed to the gods ; their decision was final, and 
in saga time satisfactory. The gods declared their 
opinion by the result. 

Before 928 a patriarchal government existed in 
Iceland ; each chief settled disputes and made laws 
for his own district. In 928 the plan of a republic 
was founded, and existed for three hundred years. 
The land was divided into four districts, north, east, 
south, and west — fjoriSungar (fourths) ; each division 
was subdivided into three Thing, or law divisions, 
except the north, which had four of such subdivisions. 
The result was that there were thirteen law-courts. 
These were supplemented with lesser divisions, three 
in each of the thirteen law courts, or in the whole 
thirty-nine for the whole of Iceland. These lesser 
divisions were called Go^oriS, and the man in 
authority was named Go^Si. A superior court of 
law was thus created for each of the four divisions, 
and were called fourth courts {^fjbf^iingsdomr). They 
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met in the spring of the year, before the Althing, or 
general assembly, which was held about the 19th of 
June, and sat for fourteen days. The summer was 
considered to commence between the 9th and iSth 
of April, and at the commencement of the eleventh 
week after a Thursday falling between those dates 
in April the Althing was held. The Althing reviewed 
the decisions of the fourth courts, and made laws. 
The Gofii chose the judges, or representatives, for 
the Althing. The man who was chosen for three 
years to recollect the laws that were paased could 
also nominate judges, or a sort of jury, in legal 
disputes. The highest court of justice thus formed 
was anything but a democratic government. The 
Althing consisted of the chief men in Iceland and 
their nominees, and was eminently aristocratic in 
consequence. 

It is true that in the old Icelandic law-book 
Grdgds it is recorded that any free man (owner of 
land) could object to the measures that were pro- 
posed, and his objection would obstruct such 
measures. This is admittedly democratic, but when 
such a man thus opposed the wishes of the members 
of the Althing, his life in saga time was not long. 
The enjoyment of such freedom had no great value* 
says a commentator, when death was an immediate 
consequence. 

Njdl suggested a fifth court of law in 1003-4, hut 
this was abolished in 1006. It was well conceived 
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and excellent in its working, and cleared off a mass 
of business from the Althing, thus leaving the latter 
free for sound practical work. The description of 
the courts, further than as given above, are technical 
and necessarily dry in detail. 

The first law-book was produced by a northman 
called Ulflj6tr. He consulted his uncle Thorleif the 
Wise, in Norway, and when he came to Iceland he 
travelled through it, making known the general laws 
that he had collected. His celebrated law, that no 
ships with gaping dragons' heads should approach 
the land to disturb the protecting spirits of the 
country, is elsewhere referred to. He also described 
the method of swearing a witness, or taking an oath. 
A ring was to be kept on the stallen, or altar, of the 
heathen temple. The priest dipped this ring in 
the blood of an offering. The man who made the 
oath laid his hand on the ring, and, repeating the 
substance of the oath, added, "So help me Fro, or 
Njord, and the almighty As (Odin)." 

Cases were heard before the Thing, and a man, 
chosen for his eloquence by the complainant or 
accuser, opened the case with a short statement, and 
then called witnesses to support it. This was met 
by the other side in like manner. The judges, or 
practically the jury, with assistance of the "logso- 
gumadr," or man of law, then gave their verdict. 

Ulflj6tr's law-book was founded on the Norsk 
Gulathingslov, and practically the same. In the year 
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rii8 it was revised, and after a lapse of time the 
celebrated GrdgAs was in force in Iceland, to which 
further reference will be made. 

In 1280 a collection of laws was compiled which 
is yet esteemed in Iceland, and some of the laws are 
still in force. It was called the J6nsb6k. 

The Althing was held on an island in the OxdrS, 
a river so called from a man losing his axe in it when 
making a hole in the ice. The sentences or laws 
were declared from the Logberg, which is a wall of 
lav4, very narrow, and surrounded by crevasses full 
of water. Its connection with the adjoining land 
is narrow, and the judges and lawyers could thus be 
easily protected from the turbulence of the people in 
saga time. Decisions were then occasionally followed 
by bloody fights. 

The evidence in cases of murder, or blood-feud when 
a man was killed, was taken in a direct and well-con- 
sidered manner. Men from the nearest houses were 
collected. The place where the man was killed was 
examined closely, and every detail noted that might 
bear on the case. All men living within bowshot of 
the place were bound to attend, whether the death 
occurred in the open field or in a house. The wounds 
on the body of the slain man were then examined, 
and these were classified as — first, heilund, or where 
the skull was knocked in to the brain, or penetrated 
by some weapon so as to produce death ; secondly, 
h61und, or where body-wounds had been inflicted of 
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such a nature that death followed ; thirdly, mergund, 
or wounds that had cut into the marrow of a bone. 
These wounds in a blood-feud must have been given 
in the customary mode of carrying on the business of 
a feud, and not by chance medley. The inquiry as 
to the exact spot and its surroundings was of the 
closest character. The men so collected were then 
summoned by the prosecuting side to attend and give 
evidence when the case would be heard at the Thing. 
The opposite party in the case had notice of this, and 
had the right of inquiring into the evidence to be 
brought against him before the case was tried, and 
was, moreover, protected by technicalities, the breach 
of which by his accuser resulted in a nonsuit. 

The same also occurred in civil matters, as in NjdFs 
saga. Asgrim Ellidagrimsson had a suit with Ulf 
Uggesson, the author of the well-known HiisdrApa. 
It was an administration suit ; that is, Asgrim claimed 
property as heir to a deceased relative from Ulf 
Asgrim alleged that Ulf was out of court on a 
technical ground, namely, that he had called five 
witnesses instead of nine, and this resulted in a non- 
suit. Gunnar restored the balance of parties in the 
case. He challenged Ulf Uggesson to holmgang, or 
duel, if he did not restore the property he retained to 
its rightful owner. This was thought in saga time 
an excellent mode of adjusting law cases. Ulf restored 
the property after some demur. 

" I have nothing to do with you, Gunnar," he said. 
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"That may be," replied Gunnar; "but you will 
have to do what is right" 

Holmgang has been frequently referred to, but as 
a settlement of legal prosecutions and disputes it was 
fenced in with stricter formalities than the common 
duel, where one man challenged another with every 
intent to kill each other just for pastime. Holmgang 
in Iceland was fought on an island in the Oxar& river, 
close to the Logberg, or hill of laws, in Thingvellir. It 
was also fought on islands in the Gotha river, or islands 
in the Swedish lakes ; on Hitteroen, in Norway, and 
Samso, one of the Danish islands. The word holm 
means a small island of rising ground, as opposed to 
a flat island. An old northern word, holma^ meant 
'* circumscribed, within narrow limits ; " in other words, 
a small ring or circle. The legal holmgang usually 
occurred three days after its decision. The place was 
marked out within stones or by hazel twigs, as else- 
where mentioned. The party challenged, if incapaci- 
tated from age or otherwise, might select a man to 
fight for him. He had also the right to cast his spear 
first, or hew with his battle-axe or sword. The fight 
came off in the presence of witnesses, who had to give 
evidence as to the conduct and result of the duel. 
One or a pair of oxen was brought to the place, to be 
offered by the victor to the gods. If one of the 
duellists put his foot outside the prescribed circle, he 
was held to have surrendered ; if he put both feet, to 
have fled. There were other regulations as to the 
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duel being at an end, as, for instance, at the first blood 
drawn. In Kormak's saga this is clearly defined. 
Kormak had challenged a man called Berse to holm- 
gang, and the laws of the duel are thus given : " There 
must be a hide of a bullock five ells long, with pieces 
of wood fastened to the horns on which heads were 
carved. These were called * tjasner * (the meaning of 
the word is lost). The man who made these prepara- 
tions must then take hold of the ears of the hide and 
hold them so that he can see the sky between his 
legs, and repeat the formula used at sacrifices to the 
gods. Outside the hide, three spaces of a foot's 
breadth were fenced off with hazel sticks. Each man 
was to have three shields, and when they were no 
longer of service, he should step on the hide and pro- 
tect himself with his weapons. The man challenged 
was to begin the fight. If his adversary was wounded 
so that blood fell on the hide, the duel was at an end. 
If either placed one foot outside the hazel sticks, he 
yielded ; if both feet, to have fled. A man was allowed 
to each duellist, to hold a shield for him. The man 
that was first wounded should pay three marks of 
silver as a fine." It will be seen that stepping beyond 
the enclosed space had the same consequences of 
defeat as amongst the northmen of Europe. The 
description of the duel of Kormak and Berse is a 
good exposition of holmgang. 

" Thorgils held a shield for his brother Kormak, 
and Thord Arndisesson for Berse. Berse (the chal- 
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lenged party) cut first with his sword, and clove 
K6rmak*s shield in half. Kormak did the same when 
it was his turn to use his sword. They each cut 
three shields in half. They then stepped on the hide, 
and Kormak cut at Berse, who received the attack on 
his sword, Kormak's sword cut the edge off Berse's 
sword, which, as it was shorn away, wounded Kormak 
in the thumb, so that blood fell on the skin. The 
others now interfered, and the holmgang was declared 
in Berse's favour, and Kormak had to pay the three 
marks of silver to Berse." 

This was the last holmgang on the Oxdri The 
introduction of Christianity in looo was antagonistic 
to the heathen practices attending holmgang; the 
more so as it had a quasi legal sanction from the 
Althing. It was, therefore, declared illegal by that 
assembly in the year lOOO, and abolished by law in 
Norway in the year lOio, and in Sweden a few years 
later. 

The more numerous cases for decision by the 
Althing were those of death by murder or in blood- 
feuds. The sentence was outlawry, and not death; 
that is, as a rule. There was a strong disapproval 
of death-sentences. The slaying a man in a quarrel, 
or because there was a cause of feud, was not in 
saga time a crime. It was often considered dis- 
honourable not to do so, and that even if the man 
was murdered when asleep in bed, in his own house, 
and at night A sentence of outlawry might follow, 
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or he might have to pay a fine. Gisle Sursson and 
Gretti were both outlawed, and killed as such ; and, 
however much sympathy might arise for such Robin 
Hood-like desperadoes, it must be admitted that the 
sentence of outlawry was in each case just 

Outlawry was of two kinds. The first was called 
the lesser outlawry, and applied to certain places and 
for a certain period. A man under the lesser out- 
lawry had to pay a fine or ransom for his life, which, 
if unpaid by himself or friends, he forfeited what was 
termed the mildness of his sentence, and became an 
outlaw pure and simple. The places where a man 
under the lesser outlawry might live were indicated 
to him, but if more than one place was allowed 
they must not be more than a day's journey distant, 
and he must not visit them more than once a month. 
Before a certain time — generally three years — he had 
to leave the country; if he did not, he became a 
complete outlaw. He had leave to go to a port to 
join a ship, and on this journey was under the pro- 
tection of the law. His application for a passage on 
board a vessel must be made in the presence of two 
witnesses, and no shipowner could refuse him a 
passage without being subject to a fine of three marks. 
If the outlaw could not obtain a ship's passage that 
summer, he must the next, and if not out of the 
country by the third summer he became a complete 
outlaw. If he left and was absent three years, he 
might return as a free man. 
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The second phase of outlawry was that of com- 
plete outlawry. The condemned man's goods and 
lands were confiscated, and any one might slay him. 
He became a varg, or wolf; every man's hand was 
against him. He was then called sk6ggangsma-8r, 
or wood-wanderer. No one was allowed to assist him 
by affording either shelter or food. A price was set 
upon his head according to the nature of his crime. 
The chief offences for which complete outlawry could 
be pronounced were four : for slaying a man at the 
Althing; for burning people alive in their houses; 
for a thrael or servant killing his owner or master, 
his wife, children, or foster-children ; and, lastly, for 
simple murder. 

A man under the sentence of the lesser outlawry, 
if again condemned to the same sentence, was then 
dealt with as a complete outlaw. Outlawry could, 
however, be purged by a man killing three other out- 
laws. He then deserved well of the republic. 

The account Snorri Sturlasson affords of the com- 
pilation of the book of laws called the Graagaas, or 
Grdgds, is as follows : — 

Magnus the Good, who was King of Denmark 
and Norway, was not always good. At the begin- 
ning of his reign, he bore with a hard hand on the 
men who had fought against his father at Stiklestad. 
He annexed their lands and seized their goods; 
their families were reduced to starvation and hard- 
ship. There was every prospect of a rebellion, and 
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the king's advisers cast lots as to who should en- 
deavour to persuade King Magnus to adopt measures 
more satisfactory to his people. The lot fell on 
Sighvat the skald, who, Snorri says, made a lot of 
verses in the style that was then called the free- 
spoken rhyme, and explained to the king that the 
bonder (the people generally) were sitting on their 
hind legs against him. This expression has two 
sources. Two dogs, when fighting, rise on their hind 
legs ; and in a horse-fight the stallions did the same, 
as they were taught to use their fore legs in the 
contest as well as bite. A specimen of Sighvat's 
verse is rendered in modern Danish as follows. It 
well represents the old language and its euphony. 

" Hvem raadte Kongen i Bonden*s gaard at slagte Fse ? . 
det Hservserk Drotten kun slet, anstaar i Hjemmets Lse. 
det Raad man aldrig ej bag Dor, 
gav unge Drotter i Verden for ; 
eg vaer dig, Konge det haende kan 
at Hirdmaend kjedes ved Rov og Ran, 
saa vel som de fnysende Bonder." 

The translation is, "Who counselled the king 
to slaughter the bonder's cattle ? It is not kinglike 
to attack an undefended home. Such advice was 
never in the world given to a young chief, even by 
way of the back door. Beware, king ! your men are 
tired of pillage and burning farms, as well as the 
growling bonder." This was free-spoken for a cour- 
tier like Sighvat, who was given to soft speech and 
silken verse. But Snorri gives the explanation. 
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Sighvat began with some clever verses suggesting an 
invitation to some of the bonder to sit on the benches 
in the king's hall, meaning to come to dinner. He 
then led the way with some pretty verses in praise 
of the king to the point of his subject. After 850 
years, Sighvat's verses are pretty. " The king," adds 
Snorri Sturlasson, ** took the warning that Sighvat 
conveyed through his verses, which were supported 
by the advice of many men who were present at the 
time ; and in the end the king had the matters of 
complaint inquired into by experienced men, and 
directed that justice should claim its right. He after- 
wards directed a law-book to be written, which is 
called Graagaasen, the laws of which were in force 
in Throndhjem" (Snorri wrote this probably at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century). "And King 
Magnus became honoured and loved,-and was after- 
wards called Magnus den gode, or the Good." 

The date of Sighvat's poem is probably between 
1036 and 1040. The date of the Icelandic Grdgds is 
1 1 18. This leads to the suggestion that the old law- 
book was imported into Iceland from Throndhjem. 
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** Legem*s og Vaaben ovelser vare den opvoxende Ungdom's 
almindeligste og kjgereste Tidsfordriv." 

**Tlie exercise of the body and of weapons was for the growing 
youth the most common and esteemed pastime." 

The old northmen laid great stress on the advantage 
gained in developing the body by games of strength. 
Wrestling was naturally foremost in this respect. 
It was of two kinds. The first was called fang, or 
taking hold, and tested the strength of the wrestlers' 
arms more than their legs ; the second was from 
teaching and practice of a more scientific character, 
and was called glfma. Each wrestler was naked to 
the waist. The sagas contain many technical expres- 
sions and figurative allusions to this pastime, as 
sveifla, to lift a man up and throw him to the ground ; 
lausamjo^rn, to throw a man by a movement of the 
hip, or haelkr6kr — heel-crook. There are no specially 
interesting circumstances in the historic sagas treating 
of wrestling, but they occur as colouring to many 
sagas where cases of wrestling with supernatural 
existences are described. 

A common pastime was skinn leikr, or the game 
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with a skin. This was the raw hide of a bullock, 
and difficult to hold in the hands when pulled by 
two or more men. This game developed the muscles 
of the hands and arms. 

The standing jump, both forwards and backwards, 
was in great favour, as well as the long jump. In each 
case these jumps were practised when fully armed. 

Running on snow-shoes and skating were common 
pastimes. The skates were made by pieces of bone 
being attached to shoes, and were called /sleggir, 
that is, ice-legs. Swimming as a pastime was much 
cultivated, and wrestling in and under the water was 
esteemed an accomplishment. 

In Gretti's saga, when on the island of Drango 
with his brother, the thrael they had with them 
allowed their fire to go out. Gretti swam more than 
four English miles to get fire. 

Finboge the Strong had killed some of HSkon 
Jarl's men, and, after making him wrestle with a 
bUmand, or black, of great personal strength, in the 
hope of Finboge's being overcome, the jarl insisted 
on his swimming and fighting a tame bear in the 
water. Finboge swam first into the water, but the 
bear lay down at the jarl's feet, and could with 
difficulty be induced to follow Finboge in the water. 
At length the bear jumped into the water, and 
Finboge wrestled with it in and under the water 
for a long time, in the presence of the jarl and 
his men. Finbc^e struck the bear with a dagger 
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his mother had given him, and it bled to death in 
the water. The jarl then made Finboge one of his 
hirdmen, or guards, as he thought that Finboge was 
strong enough to be useful. 

Another illustration that swimming was learnt 
is in the Laxdaeler's saga. Kjartan, an Icelander, 
had sailed to Throndhjem in the summer of 996, 
when Olav Tryggveson was king. The people of 
Throndhjem came out to bathe in the River Nid, 
and Kjartan and his men did the same. Kjartan 
observed one man swimming better than the others, 
and wanted Bolle, his foster-brother, to challenge the 
man from Throndhjem in swimming. On Bolle 
refusing, Kjartan did so. He swam out to the man 
and held him a long time under water. When they 
came up to breathe, the Throndhjem man swam to 
Kjartan and held him so long under water that 
Kjartan could scarcely bear it. This happened three 
times, each time longer than the other, and Kjartan 
went to land, as he feared being put to a stronger 
test of his opponent's power. When the Throndhjem 
man came out of the water, he asked Kjartan his 
name ; Kjartan replied, and the Throndhjem man 
asked him if he could do other feats of strength as 
well as he could swim. Kjartan said that it was 
not becoming in him to speak of himself. 

" Why do you not ask my name } " asked the man 
from Throndhjem, 

" Because I do not care to know," replied Kjartan, 
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"You are a proud man, Kjartan," said the 
Throndhjem man. " Many men like to know me, 
^s I am King Olav Tryggveson." 

Kjartan said no more, but went away. He wore 
a red kirtle, but had no cape. The king had nearly 
dressed himself, when he told Kjartan to wait, and 
gave him his own cape, so that he should not return 
to his men on board ship without a cape. 

It will be noted, from this extract of the saga, 
that swimming was an accomplishment held in much 
esteem. 

Exercise in the use of arms was encouraged as 
a pastime. Hdndsaxaleikr was the art of keeping 
three short swords moving in a circle, one being 
always in the air. King Olav Tryggveson could do 
this when walking on the oars of his ship whilst 
it was being rowed. There was much drilling in the 
use of the battle-axe, sword, and spear; also in defence 
with the shield. It was a great accomplishment to 
be able to use the sword equally well with the right 
or left hand, and to cast the spear or sword from one 
hand to the other, so as to give an unexpected attack. 
It was a common art to be able to keep two spears 
in the air at one time, each being cast by the right 
and left hands. It was also a frequent achievement 
to catch an adversary's spear in the air and return 
it the next instant of time. There are many refer- 
ences to this feat in the sagas, where spears have been 
caught and thrown at their owners with fatal effect. 
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Horse-racing was not so much in vogue as horse- 
fighting (hestavfg, or hestathing). It was the cock- 
fighting of the northmen, and excited greater interest. 
Horses were reared like fighting-cocks, solely for 
fighting purposes. Foals that had long teeth were 
specially selected. These teeth were called vfgtennr, 
or fighting-teeth. The trainers and owners of the 
horses challenged each other to a contest, and it was 
generally arranged that there should be many such 
horse-fights on the same day. The place chosen was 
a flat meadow, with some rising ground near, on which 
the spectators, and in particular the women, could 
sit and see what passed. 

The horses were stallions, and some mares were 
always stationed near, to stimulate their courage, by 
suggesting that none but the brave deserve the fair. 

Each stallion was led by its owner, his friend, or 
trainer. When the horses rose on their hind legs 
and began to bite, each trainer was allowed to use 
a staff to encourage his horse. This was called a 
hestastafr, and the handiness with which it could be 
used for other purposes often led to bloody frays. 

In Njdrs saga it is related of a man called Starkad 
that he owned a good fighting-horse, and that his 
three sons were quarrelsome, and, as there did not 
appear any better chance of getting into a feud than 
that through a squabble to arise at a horse-fight, they 
determined to challenge Gunnar of Hlidarende. 
Their mother, Hildegunde, attempted to dissuade 
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them from doing so without effect. Gunnar replied 
to the challenge that his horse was young and un- 
trained. Starkad*s sons taunted him, and Gunnar 
replied that he would accept the challenge, but that 
they would have to take the consequences. Gunnar 
consulted his friend Njdl, and both were of opinion 
that a bloody feud would ensue, and that Starkad's 
sons so intended. 

A large number of people collected to see the 
horse-fight Gunnar and his brothers, the sons of 
Sigfiis, Njdl and his sons, Egil and his sons, and 
other chief men, were present. 

"^Shall I lead your horse, Gunnar ? *' asked Skarp- 
heden NjAlsson. 

" No," replied Gunnar. " You are both such hot- 
heads that you will be fighting yourselves too soon ; 
there is little doubt, however, that fighting enough 
will come out of it." 

Gunnar wore a red kirtle, with a broad belt round 
his waist, and had a horse-staff in his hand, and was 
ready to fight his horse as Skarphedin brought it 
forward. The horses ran at each other and bit and 
fought so long and fiercely, that no one could go near 
them. This, the saga states, gave general delight. 
Starkad's sons then urged on their horse, and, taking 
hold of it, ran it at Gunnar and his horse, with the 
intention of knocking both down. Gunnar, however, 
met them with such strength that he knocked Star- 
kad's sons down and their horse on the top of them^ 
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Starkad's sons got up and attacked Gunnar, who 
caught one of them up in the air and flung him to 
the ground, where he lay senseless. Another of 
Starkad's sons was stunned by a blow from Gunnar's 
horse-staff. A bloody feud followed, as a matter of 
course. 

Another illustration of the same character can be 
taken from Gretti's saga. A horse-fight had been 
arranged to take place at Langafit, and many people 
attended. Atle, Gretti's brother, had a good horse 
which was of the race of the celebrated mare Kein- 
gala, and Atle valued this horse highly. Kormak 
and Thorgils of Mel had a brown stallion with a 
reputation of being a good horse to bite and kick. 
This horse was to fight Atle's horse, and other good 
horses had been collected, and a good tournament 
was expected. Od UmageskjAld was to conduct the 
brown stallion to fight Atle's horse. He was a proud 
and quarrelsome man, and Gretti asked his brother 
Atle if he might lead his horse to fight the brown 
stallion. 

" You may," said Atle ; ** but you must keep your 
temper, as the people we have to contend with are 
proud and touchy." 

" If they cannot keep their pride inside their 
skins," replied Gretti, " it will be the worse for them." 

The two horses were led forward, and the other 
horses were tethered near the river, on the bank at 
a place where the water was deep. The two stallions 
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fought well, to the delight of the spectators. Od 
drove his horse forward with much energy ; but Gretti 
held his horse back by the tail, without using the 
horse-staflf that he had in his hand. Od, in urging 
his horse forward, struck Atle*s horse repeatedly when 
it bit hard, but Gretti appeared as if he did not 
observe this. The horses, by Gretti's holding his 
horse back, approached nearer and nearer the bank 
of the river. Od then struck Gretti with his horse- 
staff on the shoulder, with such force as to tear away 
some of the flesh from Gretti's back. At this juncture 
the horses reared, and Gretti stuck his staff so hard 
against Od's side that he broke three of his ribs and 
tumbled him into the river, as well as his horse and 
the other horses that were tethered close by. There 
was a general call to arms, and the tumult was with 
difficulty suppressed ; but Gretti, whose anger had 
been roused, said he should not forget it, and, as the 
^aga relates, did not. 

In Vigaglum's saga, a horse-fight is described 
between an old horse and a stallion belonging to 
Ingolf, a farm-bailiff of Gldm's. Kalv of Stokkelade 
was the owner of the old horse, and taunted Gldm 
and Ingolf that they were like their stallion, afraid 
of an old horse that worked in the fields. 

The stallion had the best of the fight, when Kalv 
struck it on the ears with his horse-staff, and the 
stallion fell down. GlCim then came forward and 
claimed that Kalv's horse should be held to be beaten 
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and led away. This was held to be reasonable, but 
a tumult arose, and Kalv struck Ingolf with his horse- 
staff. GMm interfered, and said that such little 
difficulties arose at every horse-fight Horse-play 
was rough play in saga time. The consequences of 
this horse-fight are of interest. Ingolf was in love 
with Helga, described as the " Fair Helga," a daughter 
of Thorkel of Hdmar, and neglected his duty as Glumes 
bailiff. Maar, Glum*s son, remonstrated with Ingolf, 
but without effect. At length one evening, when all 
were seated round the long fire in the common hall, 
Gliim rose from his high seat, and said — 

" Three things I trust : first, my purse ; secondly, 
my battle-axe ; thirdly, in my strong house. Whom 
do you trust in, Ingolf?" 

" Thorkel of HAmar," replied Ingolf. 

All saw that this answer displeased Gliim, as he 
placed his hand on his sword-hilt. 

"Go to your fast and true friend," said Gliim, 
"and tell him that you have killed the calf in the 
cow-stall." 

It will be recollected that Kalv (calf) was the 
name of the man who had struck Ingolf at the horse- 
fight — an insult rarely passed over, although hushed 
up at the time. 

" Why should I tell such a lie ? " asked Ingolf. 

" Do as I say, and come with me," said Gliim. 

They went to the cow-sheds, and Gliim cut off the 
head of a calf with his sword, and, giving the bloody 
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sword to Ingolf, told him to go to his true friend, 
Thorkel of Hamar, and say that the calf was dead, 
because the calf (Kalv) had struck him at the horse- 
fight, and ask his protection. 

Thorkel heard what Ingolf said, and told him 
that he was a blockhead to kill so good a man as 
Kalv, and that he must leave his house at once, as he 
should not protect him, and did not wish to have him 
kille;^ there. 

Ingolf returned to Gliim. 
" How did your faithful friend reply ? " 
" Not well," replied Ingolf. 

" You shall now see what sort of a man I am to 
depend on," said Gliim, " as Kalv is slain." 

The next day it was known that Kalv had been 
killed, and Thorkel of Hdmar stated that Ingolf had 
told him that he had killed Kalv, and every one 
believed this to be true. 

Gliim then sent Ingolf away, to be out of the 
reach of the pursuers in the blood-feud, and promised 
him that he would see that Helga the Fair was not 
married to any one in his absence. 

Ingolf was cited at the Thing for the murder of 
Kalv of Stokkelade, and Gliim spoke on his behalf, 
after the witnesses had been heard against him. It 
was expected that the judges would have outlawed 
Ingolf, and the latter*s friends told Gliim that they 
would assist in paying the blood-money, if such would 
be accepted instead of outlawry. 
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" I will settle the matter without blood-money,'* 
said Gliim ; and when sentence was about to be pro- 
nounced against Ingolf, he rose and declared that the 
charge could not be maintained against him. " You 
have cited the wrong man, and called the wrong 
witnesses," said Gliim. " I killed Kalv, and if a calf 
was killed in my cow-stall, you cannot outlaw Ingolf 
for that ; and I am ready to pay blood-money accord- 
ing to what the man was worth, but not in proportion 
to the pride of his friends." 

Ingolf was absent all that winter, and during that 
time a man called Thiodolf visited Thorkel of Hamar, 
and made love to Helga the Fair. One day Gliim 
met Thiodolf, and their conversation was brief. 

"if you go to Hdmar," said Gliim, "you will 
have to fight me. I promised to see Helga was left 
for Ingolf." 

Thiodolf replied that he did not want to turn the 
point of his spear against Gliim, and this ended the 
matter. When Ingolf returned, he offered Gliim many 
gifts, which were declined ; but, after some pressure, 
he accepted some hangings for the walls of his house, 
and a kirtle. Ingolf said he would also give him his 
horses. This, for a fighting old Viking, was a tempting 
gift; it was like the present of a valuable brood of 
fighting-cocks. 

" Come with me to Himar," said Gliim ; and when 
they arrived there, Gliim's directness came to the 
front. 
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"You must give your daughter to Ingolf," he 
said to Thorkel of Hdmar. "I will supply means. 
He is a good man, and if you do not do as I say, it 
shall be the worse for you." 

Thorkel said " Yes," and Ingolf was married to 

Helga the Fair, and became, according to the saga, a 

worthy man. 

This saga proves the popularity of horse-fighting 

among the northmen. 

The game most in use amongst the Icelanders in 
saga time was bat and ball {knattleikr). The rules 
of the game cannot be gathered from the sagas. 
The ball was struck by one of the players with a bat 
called a knattderpill, and another player had to catch 
it Several pairs of players were matched together, 
and the conclusion must be drawn from the sagas 
that the manner of playing the game was in some 
mode a test of personal strength. A plain was 
selected for the game at ball, as in horse-fights, so that 
people standing on rising ground near could see the 
game. It was often played on the ice. The young 
men of one district often challenged those of another 
to play at ball, with the result of bringing together a 
large number of people to see the game. 

In Gretti's saga such a gathering is described. 
Gretti was then fourteen, and went with his brother 
Atle. A youth called Odun, some years older than 
Gretti, was matched with him. Odun struck the 
ball over Gretti's head so that he could not reach it, 
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and the ball, which was made of some hard material 
(probably wood), ran a long way on the ice. Gretti 
thought that Odun did this in order that people 
should laugh at him. He fetched the ball and threw 
it at Odun with great force, and hit him in the 
forehead. Odun struck him with his bat, and they 
then began to wrestle, but were separated like two 
fighting curs. 

In Gisle Sursson's saga, Gisle played with Thor- 
grim, and it was difficult for those who saw them to 
say which was the stronger. Thorgrim himself ad- 
mitted that Gisle was. "We can try our strength 
together," said Gisle, "and then we shall know." 
When the game began, Thorgrim could, not stand 
before Gisle, who threw him down and carried the 
ball out. This is the expression in the saga, but then 
what follows is not consistent. Gisle wished to take 
the ball, but Thorgrim held it and would not let him 
have it. Gisle thereupon threw Thorgrim with such 
force to the ground that the skin came off his knuckles, 
and the flesh off his knees. " Now we know which 
is the stronger man," said Gisle, " and we can stop 
this game." The people then left, but, adds the saga, 
" between Thorgrim and Gisle it became a little cold." 

The Vatnsdaeler*s saga mentions that Ingolf Thor- 
stensson was the most expert player at ball. The 
women of the district flocked to see him play. It is 
recorded in a qvad, or song, that Ingolf was so fair 
that all the women loved him and wanted him for 
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a sweetheart, even old crones with only two teeth 
left in their upper gums. At a game of ball held 
near Haukagil, Ingolf struck a ball so that it went 
up amongst the women, and Valgerd, a pretty woman, 
threw her cloak over it, and Ingolf was induced to 
sit by her and talk to her the whole day ; but this 
romance did not lead to Valgerd's marriage with him, 
as they both married other people. 

Egil Skallagrimsson, according to the saga about 
him, developed his combative qualities early. At 
seven he was matched at a game of ball with a lad 
called Grim, who was four years older. When they 
began the game, it was clear that Egil was the weaker 
of the two. Egil was angry at this, and struck Grim 
with his bat, who threw him on the ground and gave 
him a thrashing. Egil left the game, and went to Thord 
Granesson, and complained. " We will go and settle 
the matter," said Thord. He gave Egil a little axe, 
with which he went to where the game of ball was con- 
tinued by other lads. Grim had just caught the ball, 
and was followed by the other boys as he ran away 
with it. Egil ran after Grim, and clove his skull with 
the battle-axe. Upon this the people present seized 
their arms, and in a fight that ensued seven men were 
killed, which was not a little to arise out of a game 
at ball. 

The vexation of the losing party in a game at 
ball frequently led to bloodshed, as in the Lj6svands- 
folk's saga, where Thorbjorn was begged by his friends 
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to use all his strength against his opponent Brand. 
He did so, and beat Brand, who wounded Thorbjorn 
with a weapon, which created a disturbance, as a 
matter of course. 

Dice were used as a game by the old northmen, 
and such have been found in their burial-places. 
They were, however, of a different form to those now 
in use. They were not in cubic form, but oblong. 
The two ends had occasionally one eye on each of 
them. The other four sides were marked with three, 
four, five, and six eyes ; never two. On the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the Churchmen introduced 
cubic dice. The saga on good manners (Kongespeil) 
states that it was not respectable to play for money 
with dice. 

Draughts were much in vogue ; even the old saga 
of the Voliispi describes the game as a pastime of the 
gods in the golden age of Asahjem. There were 
many variations of the game which are now lost. It 
was considered a necessary accomplishment for a man 
of position to play draughts well ; it was regarded as 
a test of capacity. Chess was also played, and appa- 
rently in a simpler way than that of a later period. 
The squares were called reitur, which appears to signify 
that they were diamond-shaped. Some of the men 
were called riddarar, or horsemen. Both the draughts 
and chessmen were frequently of costly workmanship, 
and were kept in little bags made for this special 
purpose. 
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In heathen saga days the instruments of music 
that were in use were simple in character. The skdld, 
or poet, recited his poem and sang parts of it often 
without the assistance of a musical instrument. He 
used alliteration — alliteration with assonance, and 
alliteration with rhyme, according to his subject. 
The attention of his hearers was arrested by his 
figurative language, which, unless the poem or trar 
dition had been previously well known, was difficult 
to understand. 

These recitations were profitable as a pastime, as 
they kept traditional history before the minds of the 
people, and influenced their conduct and character. 
The mythic sagas were sometimes repeated by more 
than one voice, and in Cornwall it is still a tradition 
that part-singing was introduced by the northmen. 

The oldest instrument in use was undoubtedly the 
horn, whether made of wood, metal, or horn. It was 
called Ijodr, from Ijody " sound.'' It was used in battle 
as well as an instrument of music, and as a cattle- 
call. 

A pipe {pipd) was common, but the harp was 
most esteemed, and was made very large, and played 
with metal crooks fastened on gloves. 

Fiddles are comparatively of recent date. They 
are mentioned in the older histories with no very 
great respect, and are confounded with an instrument 
called g/ga, whose accurate description is wanting. 

Dancing is not prominently mentioned in the 
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sagas, and in the older heathen times it appears not 
to have been an habitual or domestic pastime. In 
the early part of the twelfth century, however, danc- 
ing was much practised. Snorri Sturlasson refers to 
springedans, a kind of Irish jig or Scotch reel, when 
describing events of the year 1017. 

From what can be collected of the older saga time, 
it appears that their dances differed in a marked degree 
from those subsequently introduced. They were not 
danced to music, but the dancer sang a tune or song, 
to which he or she danced. These songs varied 
much : some were love-songs {mansongs visur) ; some 
were verses in which other people were mocked ; while 
others were of more value, as they were traditional or 
historic songs. A man or woman, or more persons, 
often took separate parts, which were sung or recited 
when dancing. Occasionally such songs were not of 
a good character ; but this appears to apply only to 
the later period of saga time, as the chief record of 
such dances and songs is from the expressed objection 
of the early Christian Churchmen against them. Danc- 
ing, accompanied by song, which the dancer himself 
sang, is stated by Professor Keyser, when writing 
in 1840, to have been in use in Iceland so late as 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Each person 
had his or her r61e, which was assisted by historic or 
traditional dress. As the places where such dances 
could be held were few, the churches were used for 
the purpose. This naturally produced a scandal, and 
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the song-dance of the broader historic type fell into 
disuse. 

Dancing to instrumental music grew up later, and 
after the introduction of Christianity in the North. 
There are dances referred to in the sagas, but in so 
obscure a manner that it is not possible to extract a 
description with an approach to accuracy. 

The not very credible Herrand*s saga, of a date 
before the end of the fourteenth century, mentions 
dancing to a harp, and describes one dance as being 
of so violent a character that it was called faldafeykir, 
because the women's faldur, or head-dresses, fell off, or 
more probably were whirled about the ballroom. It 
is not unlikely that this dance was a fast waltz or a 
polka. There were different kinds of polkas, some 
with a quick step, others slow. 

There is a dance referred to in the sagas as bring 
leikr, but its description is wanting ; the word in its 
literal sense means " the ring-game." Professor Keyser 
suggests that the present mode of dancing this dance 
in Iceland is possibly but slightly different to that in 
saga time. At any rate, it is the only evidence of a 
reliable character on the subject 

The dancers hold each other's hands and form 
themselves in a circle, but so that each end of the 
circle shall be open. The two dancers that are first 
in the row are said to break the ring. One of the 
dancing pair dances under the arms of the next 
couple in the ring, and so through the whole ring ; as 
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he passes each couple they dance after him, without 
letting go each other*s hands, to the end of the ring of 
dancers. When the ring is again formed, the partner 
of the dancer who first danced begins, and repeats the 
dance through the circle of dancers, and it is thus 
continued by the other couples. 

This dance is characteristically like our old English 
country dances. 

There were no acted plays in saga time amongst 
the northmen. Their dramas were real. They con- 
sisted of the so-called holmgang, or duel, in a confined 
space, or on a small island. There was a good deal to 
interest in seeing two men fight with battle-axes and 
swords, with the certainty that one or both would be 
killed on the spot. As before mentioned, horse-fights 
and the game at ball were a milder form of drama, 
although they often had tragic conclusions. 

Hunting was followed as a pastime by the chiefs 
of the northmen. Hjorleif, one of the first colonists 
of Iceland about the year 876, was murdered by his 
Irish thraels. They killed an ox, and pretended that 
a bear had done it. Hjorleif, with a 'few of his men, 
went to hunt the bear, and were overpowered by the 
thraels. This shows that the pursuit of large game 
was a custom. There are many extraordinary hunt- 
ing-stories in the sagas, quite' as much so as those of 
other periods. Hawking was in high esteem, and the 
Icelandic falcons were thought the best obtainable in 
saga time. A trained falcon was a costly bird, and 
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considered a gift befitting a king to bestow, or to send 
to kings abroad. Although it is stated that the men 
hunted in the woods, whilst the women picked nuts in 
the neighbourhood, yet in hawking there are very- 
many instances of noble ladies keeping hawks, and 
using them in a manner that proved a close acquaint- 
ance with the sport. 
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•* Den gamle danske Tunge (d6nsk tunga) er Sproget fra hvilket, den 
nuvaerende islandsk, norsk, svensk og dansk nedstamme.'* 

"The old Danish tongue is the language from which the present 
Icelandic, Norsk, Swedish, and Danish originate.'' — Petersen. 

The spoken language in saga time was alike in Ice- 
land, Scandinavia, and the adjoining lands. The root 
of the language was the same, but it was spoken in 
different countries as a dialect of the old Northern 
tongue. There can be no better illustration of this 
than in the saga of Egil Skallagrimsson. He was 
born in Iceland and was brought up there, and learnt 
and spoke the language then in use. He was born 
about 890, and died at the age of ninety (the exact 
dates conflict). The language in Iceland (which was 
practically colonized only a few years prior to EgiFs 
birth) was old Norsk. He left Iceland, and sang his 
verses in Norway, not only in the kings' halls, but in 
the farmers' houses, and there is no suggestion that 
he was misunderstood. He went to Russia, and there 
met three Danish prisoners of war, whom he had 
never seen before, and plotted with them to escape, 
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and carried out their plan to do so. There is no 
reference to any difficulty in language. He made a 
journey to Vaermeland, in Sweden, and visited one 
house after another, including the jarl's, and was 
understood by every one. Egil went to England, 
and there is no suggestion of any difference in lan- 
guage there. 

In Gunlaug Ormstunga's saga it is stated that in 
the time of King ^Ethelred of England, the same 
language existed in London as in Denmark and Nor- 
way, until this was changed by the conquest of 
England by William of Normandy, who introduced 
the language of the north of France. Gunlaug re- 
cited the poem he had made as skdld to the English 
king, who gave him a scarlet cloak with gold hooks 
and eyes down the front, as a reward for his excep- 
tional poetical talent. There is nothing to lead to 
the supposition that he was not understood as to lan- 
guage when in England. The date was probably 
1006. 

In Snorri Sturlasson's own preface to the Heims- 
kringla, the first sentence he wrote was as follows : — . 
"In this book I have written out the traditional his- 
tories of chiefs who have used the donsk tunga (the 
tongue of the Danes), and have had power and rule 
in the North." This indicates that the old Norsk 
language was spoken in the north of Europe to the 
end of the twelfth century, and even later. In Sweden, 
it is stated by Professor Holmberg that in the thir- 

M 
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teenth century a book of laws was written in Swedish 
with a strong resemblance to old Icelandic, except in 
spelling. He adds that the language is preserved 
in the dialect used in Sodermanland, in Sweden. Pro- 
fessor Paijkull, who visited Iceland in 1866, and 
dating from Stockholm of that year, writes, that he 
knew very little Icelandic, but his pronunciation of 
the few words that he was acquainted with were well 
understood from his Swedish accent He says the 
converse was the case, and that when an Icelander 
spoke in his own language he often thought that he 
must be a Swede, from the similarity of his speech to 
Swedish pronunciation. 

Herr Oskar Montelius, in "Sverige's Historia," 
writes, that from the birth of Christ to the year 450 the 
runic inscriptions were of a Germanic type, and that 
there was a strong resemblance between them and 
the language then spoken on the banks of the Danube. 
Herr Montelius adds that up to looo years after Christ 
Scandinavia possessed one language, but subsequently 
to that date a variation arose, which grew wider with 
time, in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The parent 
language was the same, but the children grew up 
differently. 

In Iceland the old Norsk language was called 
Danish, or sometimes Norraena. In the old Icelandic 
law-book Grdgds, the three kingdoms of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark are spoken of as using one 
language, and men speaking that language were en- 
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titled to claim, when in Iceland, the privileges of an 
Icelander. 

It is also remarkable that the older the saga the 
purer the language. Provincialisms, as time passed, 
created a separation of tongue. 

Regarded from a Danish standpoint, it is claimed 
that the language of the old northmen was Danish. 
That it was called "d6nsk" in saga time is clear. 
The runic inscriptions on stones found in Denmark 
point to this fact. The grammatical ending of the 
words, the formation of the sentences, and many 
words, are Danish, and would be known as such by 
a Dane of the present century. There is, however,, 
another strong argument in this direction, and that is 
that the runic inscriptions are in the* same language 
as the older sagas. It could not be said that the 
runic inscriptions were the work of a few Icelanders 
or a few Norwegians. There are no runic inscriptions 
in Iceland, and, moreover, the runic inscriptions them- 
selves give the name and home of the man who cut 
the runes — not always so, but sufficient for the argu- 
ment that they were not cut by a few workers in such 
inscriptions. The wave of emigration to the North 
spread through Denmark, and this movement must 
have been slow. It possibly suggests that the lan- 
guage was called Danish from the influence of Den- 
mark's geographical position at the time of such 
migration. Saxo Grammaticus, although with some 
doubt, ascribes the word Dan to be derived from 
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the Greek, and to have meant the same jpeople. In 
modern Danish there are many words derived from 
the older languages of Greece and the south-east of 
Europe. 

The language in use during saga time, whether 
called Danish or old Norsk, extended north to the 
Lapps and Fins, who were driven further to the north- 
ward. The northmen conquered or founded small 
kingdoms along the shores of Lake Ladoga, and the 
territory bordering on the Baltic. The northmen 
who sought service at MiklagUrd, or Constantinople, 
travelled through Russia, and the rapids on the river 
•Dnieper retain the names given them by these bar- 
barians of the battle-axe. The language did not 
spread, as the numerous Sclavic population spoke 
another of a different type. The Icelanders founded 
religious monasteries on this route, and used the old 
Norsk language therein. This was the extent of its 
existence to the eastward in saga time. To the west 
it reached the Isle of Man, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, 
F^ro, and Shetland Islands. Its influence in England 
at the same period is well known. In Saxland, or 
Germany, it was then in use. It was a tradition there 
that the Aser, or Odin's company of gods, brought 
the language from Asahjem. An old Icelandic his- 
torian, writing in the twelfth century, uses this sentence 
in referring to English and old Norsk: "We are of 
one tongue, although the two languages have of late 
altered, the English much, the Norsk somewhat." 
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An instance that the language of the North was 
understood by the lower class of people in England 
is given by Snorri Sturlasson, in his chronicle of 
Harald Sigurdson, better known to English readers 
as Harald Haardraade. He was killed by an arrow 
in the throat at the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
and his death practically ended the contest. The 
northmen had not expected the battle, and had not 
their defensive armour on, the day being warm. 
They had made a reconnaisance, when the English 
under Harald Godwinson attacked. Harald Haar- 
draade had a head man called Styrker. He seized a 
horse and rode away at a trot to his ship, but as he 
wore only a brystdug^ literally, "a breast-cloth," he 
found it cold as the evening came on. He passed a 
farm labourer with a jacket made of lamb-skins. 

" I will buy your skin coat," said Styrker. 

"I will not sell it to you," replied the labourer, 
"because I know by your speech that you are a 
northman." 

" What will you do, then t " asked Styrker. 

" I would kill you if I had anything to do it with ; 
but, unluckily, I am without arms." 

" Well, my good man," said Styrker, " as you 
cannot kill me, to prevent disappointment, I will kill 
you." 

The man's head was off in an instant, and, taking 
the warm jacket, Styrker trotted off to his ship. 
This occurred in 1066, and although the conversation 
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was abrupt, yet the Englishman and northman appear 
to have understood each other. 

This story is quoted from Snorri Sturlasson, 
and as given by him. This reference to our English 
Harald, or Harald Godwinson, will give a fresh 
phase of the subject. Harald was brought up in 
the English King Edward's court, and was a pet 
of the childless old man. One year Harald set 
sail for Wales, but was driven by contrary winds 
to Rudeborg, where William, Duke of Normandy, 
then resided. He was well received, and detained 
by the hospitality of the duke. Winter approached, 
and Harald remained at Rudeborg until the spring. 
Harald sat at the duke's right hand at the high table, 
and the duchess on the duke's left, and people said 
that nothing was so stately as to see these three 
personages sitting in this manner. There was much 
drinking, and the duke went early to bed, leaving to 
Harald the society of his pretty duchess. A con- 
siderable portion of the winter passed in this happy 
manner, when the duchess informed Harald that the 
duke did not like their long discourses with each other. 

" Very well," said Harald, " we will let him know 
all about it, and the sooner we do so the better." 

Harald the next day begged an audience of the 
duke and duchess, with their immediate advisers on 
important affairs, and then said that his object in 
coming to Normandy was to ask the hand of the 
duke's daughter ! 
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Every one was taken aback, on account of her 
extreme youth, but the betrothment took place, and 
Harald sailed for England ; but, adds Snorri Stur* 
lasson, " the man that did not fetch his betrothed — it 
was Harald." 

Three years after, Harald fought the battle of 
Stamford Bridge, and William of Normandy collected 
an army to prefer his claim to the English throne, 
and to avenge Harald's conduct towards his daughter. 
The day the duke rode away from home to go on 
board his ship to invade England, his wife, the 
duchess, came to speak to him. As he sat on horse- 
back he gave her a kick with his spur, so that, says 
Snorri, " she fell down and was dead." He then went 
on board his ship. "That same William of Nor* 
mandy," adds Snorri, "was strong and big, a good 
soldier, with some judgment, but had the credit of 
being a little false." 

This extract from Snorri Sturlasson indicates that 
Harald could hold too long conversations with the 
pretty duchess, and that they understood each other 
was not doubtful. Gange Rolf had taken many 
northmen with him when he settled in Normandy. 
His son William understood the old northern 
language, and did his best to retain it in the duchy, 
and sent his son Richard to Bayeux with that 
intention. In that town the Norsk tongue was then 
spoken. This language, the old historians when 
writing of the period, called Danish. The west 
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coast of France is referred to in the sagas as 
Valland, and the language as Vaelsk (pronounced 
Welsh), This occurs in many instances in the sagas, 
and from the fogginess of the geographical know- 
ledge of the time, the same words were applied to 
Italy and the language there ; the inference to be 
drawn being, that when the northmen sailed to the 
westward, any language differing from their own was 
termed by them Vaelsk. It is worth noting that the 
sagas described Cornwall as part of Wales, and the 
inhabitants Britter, and that county and Wales 
Bretland, as distinct from Engelland, or the land of 
the English ; and that the population of Cornwall and 
Wales were originally descended from emigrants from 
Valland, and spoke Vaelsk. The dialect in Brittany 
has an affinity with Welsh. On this subject the 
sagas are quoted as they indicate, and without colour. 
The affinity with the Breton language is therein ex- 
plained, as arising from its being the parent language 
in Cornwall and Wales. 

That the Irish had a separate language is ap- 
parent from the romantic story of Melkorka, as 
narrated in the Laxdaeler's saga. The date was 
towards the close of the tenth century. Hoskuld, an 
Icelander, had sailed to Norway down to the Danish 
islands, and attended a large fair that was held for 
the purpose of trading. There was much drinking, 
many games, and a numerous number of dealers 
offering their wares. Hoskuld saw a man in coloured 
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clothing, with a Russian hat, and asked if his name 
was not Gille the Gerdske (Russian), and if he had 
anything to sell that would please him to buy. 

" You say that to try me," said Gille. " I can 
supply you with anything you like to ask for." 

" I want a woman thrael," said Hoskuld. 

Gille lifted up a curtain and offered to sell a dozen 
women, like so many dolls or other articles at a fair. 

Hoskuld selected a woman that was poorly clad, 
but good looking. 

" What is the price ? " asked Hoskuld. 

" Three marks by weight," said Gille. 

" That is three times the market price," said 
Hoskuld. 

" That is quite true, but I will not sell that woman 
under three marks by weight of silver ; either of the 
others you can have for one mark." 

" I will buy her," said Hoskuld. 

" There is one defect that the woman has, which 
I will mention," said Gille: "she is dumb. I have 
tried to get her to speak, but she either will not or 
cannot." 

" Bring out your scales and weigh the silver," said 
Hoskuld. " I will have the woman." 

The next day, Hoskuld directed the woman to 
be dressed in a better manner, and shortly after 
returned to Iceland. 

When Hoskuld arrived, he could not tell the name 
of th& woman, as he did not know it, or anything 
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about her, as she appeared unable to hear or speak. 
She had a son, who was afterwards named Olav P^, 
or Olav the Peacock, on account of his good looks. 

One day Hoskuld was out early, looking after 
his farm, when he heard two persons speaking. It 
was Melkorka and little Olav. Hoskuld asked her 
why she did not speak to him. 

" My name is Melkorka, and I am the daughter 
of the Irish king Myrkjartan," replied the thrael 
woman. " I was taken prisoner, when fifteen, by the 
Vikings." 

Hoskuld told his wife Jorun, who said she dis- 
believed the whole story. Melkorka left Hoskuld, 
and lived at Melkorkastad, which even in the thir- 
teenth century was in ruins. 

When Olav Pi grew up, his mother married a 
man called Thorbjorn Skrjup, to obtain a start in life 
for Olav. She gave him articles of value to take to 
Ireland, and told him that she had done her best 
to teach him the Irish language, so that he could 
speak to her countrymen when he arrived there. 
Olav's Irish visit was successful, and the use of the 
Irish language, which his mother Melkorka had taught 
him, was necessary. Olav Pi returned to Iceland, 
and bore testimony to the truth of his mother's 
history, which was supported by the gifts his grand- 
father, the Irish king Myrkjartan, had bestowed upon 
him. The Irish language was, therefore, distinct 
from the old Norsk, or Icelandic. 
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A meeting of the Northern Philological Society 
is reported in a Danish paper of the 13th of August, 
1886, as being held at Stockholm on the loth of that 
month. 

Professor Wimmer stated that in the year 1000 
it was impossible to distinguish any difference in 
language in the runic inscriptions of that date, and 
that there could not have been any separation of 
language at that period. 
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** De gamle Nordmaend gjennem et meget langt Tidsrum synes at 
have holdt sig ved een og samme Skik i *hybyli ' og *klaednat5ur.'" 

" The old northmen appear for a long period of time to have had 
but one fashion in houses and clothes." — Keyser. 

The houses of the northmen in saga time were of 
one type. They were built of wood where it could 
be obtained. Logs of wood were roughly hewn and 
placed one over the other, and the interstices filled 
with moss. Outside, wood tar was used ; inside, 
hangings of skin or coarse cloth. Occasionally, the 
inside of the house was lined with rough boards. 
The roof consisted of boards covered with birch bark, 
on which turf was placed. The same description of 
building existed in Sweden and in Courland, as it is 
so stated in Egil Skallagrimsson^s saga. 

There were no chimneys, and an upper room or 
loft was comparatively unusual. The interior of the 
house consisted of one room open to the roof, and 
the smoke of the fire found its way through a hole, 
which could be shut with a framework, on which 
the caul of a calf was stretched. In the upper part 
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of the walls of the house holes were made, called 
gluggir. Sometimes these were in the lower part of 
the roof, and were called wind-eyes (vinddie) ; hence 
the word " window." These windows were closed with 
shutters or trap-doors. Under the Ijoren, or opening 
where the smoke left the house, was the fire, which 
was lit on the floor, or on a few stones placed for the 
purpose. In larger houses the fire was nearly as 
long as the hall. Trunks of trees were lit in such a 
manner that they burnt through their whole length. 
On the floor was the tub that, held the mjod, or 
mead, and from which that liquid was served in 
horns to the guests. On formal occasions the floor 
was strewn with straw or rushes. 

The hangings in large houses were often of costly 
material, embroidered or bordered with coloured 
cloth. 

The shape of the house was rectangular, the 
longer sides facing north and south; the ends, east 
and west. At the ends were the doors, one for the 
men, and the other for the women. When such a 
house was entered, the first things seen were the 
mead-tub and the long fire. On each side were 
benches, the whole length of the hall. The bench 
facing the south was the chief seat. On each of the 
two benches was a high seat, which was an armchair 
with a high back and pillars at the sides. These 
pillars were held in much reverence, and were gene-^ 
rally carved with the image of a god, as of Thon 
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They were regarded as penates, and when the north- 
men fled from Norway after the battle of Hafrfjord, 
they took the pillars of their high seats with them, 
and cast them into the sea, and colonized Iceland 
near the places where they drove ashore. The 
benches were furnished with cushions or pillows ; and, 
when necessary, a lower row of benches was placed 
in front of the chief benches. They could be. taken 
away when not required. 

The chief man, whether he was a farmer, earl, 
or king, sat in the high seat facing the south, and 
opposite to him sat his principal guest, with his 
friends or servants. The host could thus speak to 
his guest across the long fire, or, what appeared of 
more frequent occurrence, drink his health. Each 
man's weapons were hung behind his back, except 
his sword, which was rarely out of his hand in saga 
time. 

At meal-times tables were placed the length of 
the hall. These consisted of boards placed on trestles. 
They were so placed that the people who served 
could pass between them and the benches. In old 
times such a hall was not only a dining-hall, but 
a sleeping-place. Each man slept on the bench on 
which he sat, or if he, as more than occasionally 
happened, got tipsy, he slept in the straw on the floor. 

The above description applies to the more simple 
class of dwellings in saga time, and a sketch is intro- 
duced to make what follows more easily understood. 
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The larger houses consisted of a hall {skdlt), which 
was often of considerable size. One is described 
in the appendix, or rather addition to the Landnim- 
b6k of Iceland, as two hundred and ten feet in length, 
and twenty-eight feet broad. At the entrance was a 
forehall called " forskili," and was so wide that several 
persons could walk abreast in it The entrance to 
the hall was supplied with a door, which \vas fastened 



by an iron bar or a strong piece of wood. Besides 
the benches running the length of the hall, there was 
a cross bench, on which the women sat ; and outside 
the hall was a covered way, or passage, that was 
connected with doors to the hall. If the hall was 
designed for use both summer and winter for all 
classes of the household, it was called an "eldskili " — 
that is, a hall with a long fire; and in this case 
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it was furnished with sleeping-places situated imme- 
diately behind the seats occupied during the day. 
Behind the cross benches panelled rooms were made 
for the women, who were separated also by a cloth 
hanging called "tverpalle." The bedding consisted of 
coverlids of down, bolsters, linen sheets, and occasion- 
ally a sleeping-place was hung round with skins to 
keep out draughts. The skins used for this purpose 
were chiefly fox-skins. If the hall was not supple- 
mented with other buildings, cupboards, or the like, 
were contrived for keeping provisions ; they were 
often constructed at the end of the two forehalls, at 
the entrances on each side of the hall. 

Houses in saga time varied, as houses do now, 
after individual builders' tastes ; and three instances 
are given in the Icelandic Landndmb6k where houses 
were built over roads, so that every one who passed 
must go through the halls and partake of their 
owners* hospitality. Tables were placed, loaded with 
food, so that the travellers should not be kept waiting. 
This is a good example of old-fashioned Icelandic 
kindliness. As time passed, the desire of greater 
privacy arose, and other buildings than the hall were 
erected. The first of these that appears to have 
suggested itself was the dyngja, a separate place 
for the women. The word meant, in its original 
sense, " a nest." Other houses distinct from the hall 
were built for the chief man and his family {skemma), 
for guests {gestaskdlt)^ or mdlstofa, for holding an 
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audience or meeting in. Other houses were built for 
cooking (eldMs) and bath-rooms {ba^siofd). An 
addition to houses in saga time was the jdr^hiis, an 
earth house or place of concealment, or outlet to 
escape in case of a night-attack. This arrangement 
was of frequent use in saga time, on account of the 
constant blood-feuds that then occurred. There were 
also houses for the thraels and free men. The lowest 
class of dwelling in saga time was called " kot," and 
the people who resided in them were called "kot- 
boendr," or cot-dwellers. A cot-house is the lowest 
class of cottage to this day in Devonshire. There 
was also the biir, or larder, or lock-up place for 
clothes, etc. ; the hlaSa, or barn ; the kylna, or drying- 
house ; the Idfi, or threshing-barn ; the fj6s, or cow- 
house ; the hrossahus, or stable for horses ; the sauda- 
hus, or sheep-fold ; and the svfna-boeli, or pig-sty. 

It will be seen that a considerable development 
took place as time passed and riches increased in 
some men's hands. The hall was thus supplemented 
with buildings that insured privacy and comfort. 

In Gisle Sursson's saga it is stated that his 
eldskdli, or house with the long fire, was two hundred 
feet long and sixty broad, and that the women sat 
at the south of the hall. This arose from there being 
two entrances at each end of the hall, so that the 
cross benches were not then convenient. When there 
was a feast, this hall was strewn with rushes, and 
hangings were attached to the walls. 

N 
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In the same saga is a description of the house 
at Sobol, which Gisle had built for his brother-in-law 
Thorgrim. There was an entrance from the cow- 
house to the hall, and Gisle, when he murdered his 
brother-in-law, went through the cow-house into the 
hall, to the alcove where his sister and her husband 
slept. He put his hand on his sister's breast, and 
she, thinking it was her husband, said, "Your hand 
is cold, Thorgrim." Gisle then knew which was Thor- 
grim, and stabbed him with his spear. When Gisle 
was in hiding in the earth house, and his pursuers 
came to avenge the blood-feud, Od, his wife, raised 
her voice so that he should understand that danger 
was near. This shows that these underground re- 
treats were necessary adjuncts to a house in saga 
time. Thus, in the saga of Droplaug's sons. Grim 
made an earth house underneath his wife's bed. He 
threw the earth into a stream, and this attracted 
attention ; but his wife Ingjald explained that a dam 
was being made in the stream, and thus Grim escaped 
too close a search^ 

In Haavard Isfjording's saga, when Haavard made 
an attack on Lj6t, he knew where the underground 
way led from the back of Lj6t's bed, and posted men 
to kill him if he came out that way. He then went 
into the hall, and found that Lj6t's alcove was not 
locked because his wife had not gone to bed, and, 
notwithstanding a stout resistance, Lj6t was killed. 

The custom of women sitting on the cross benches 
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IS mentioned in Lj6svandsfolk's saga. At a wedding 
where Gudmund, as chief man, sat in the high seat, 
and Thore Helgesson opposite, the women sat on 
the cross benches, with the bride in the middle, and 
the two chief women on each side of her. Lights 
were lighted, and a woman carried water for the 
guests to wash their hands when the tables were 
set out. It is stated in this saga that it was the 
custom for the men to sleep together on the long 
benches, and the women on the cross benches. 

In the saga of Njdl and his sons, there are many 
suggestions that bear out the description already 
given of the houses of saga time, but this saga has 
been before English readers in more than one 
form. 

In the Eyrbyggia saga a description is given of 
the building of a hof, or temple, by Thorolf It 
was a large house, with doors at each end. Inside 
were the high seats, in which were nails called the 
sacred nails. Beyond the hall was the sanctuary. 
Further in was a partition as now in churches for the 
choir ; and in the middle of the hof was an altar, on 
which lay a gold or silver ring, weighing two ore. 
On this ring people were sworn, and the priest wore 
it at all meetings of the people. On the altar was 
placed the bowl containing the blood of the sacrifice, 
as well as the broom used for sprinkling the blood on 
the offer-house and the worshippers. Round the altar 
were the images of the gods. Such an offer-house 
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was attached to the chiefs houses in saga time, and 
were considered essential to his influence. 

As an illustration of an interior, it is related by 
Saxo Grammaticus that when Erik, the son of the 
Bonde, Regnar Kappe, came to the hall of King 
Frode Fredegod, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, that it was at the coldest time of the year, and, 
having nothing to give the king as a customary pre- 
sent, he took a piece of ice with him. There was 
a long fire in the hall, and the king, his family, and 
attendants sat on the right benches, and his guard of 
fighting men on the left, the other side of the fire. 
Erik, in handing the piece of ice across the fire to one 
of the king's people, contrived to drop it into the fire, 
as if from the clumsiness of the man who ought to 
have received it. The glitter of the ice was seen, and 
it was thought a present of great value, and regret 
was expressed that it should be destroyed by the fire, 
as it could not be found in the ashes. The fire must, 
therefore, have been a large one. Erik is described 
as deriving this sort of cleverness from his mother, 
Krage, giving him some porridge into which she had 
allowed the voer, or poison of snakes, to drop. This, 
in proper doses, was supposed to impart the wisdom 
of serpents. 

Saxo Grammaticus mentions an expedition King 
Frode Fredegod made to Brittanien, and that the 
king on the island, feeling it not possible to contend 
against the large fleet that King Frode had brought 
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with him, invited Kim to a feast, with several hundred 
of his men. Frode hesitated, but at length accepted 
the invitation. He posted a large force in the vicinity, 
with orders to attack the guests' hall when his lur, or 
war- trumpet, was blown. The interior of the guests' 
hall is described as hung with purple cloth, and the 
carpets were so costly that they were trodden on 
with regret. Lamps, with oil that burnt brightly, 
hung from the roof, and the perfume of incense-jars 
filled the air. Along the walls tables and benches 
were placed, the latter furnished with cushions to 
sit on, and pillows at the back to lean against, both 
of cloth-of-gold. From the smiling King of Brit- 
tanien to the meanest article in the hall, there was 
nothing that offended the eye or was unpleasant to 
the nose. 

In the middle of the hall there was a large vat of 
strong drink, from which the horns and beakers were 
filled, and, notwithstanding their number, there was 
more than the guests could drink. 

Ox-horns did not lack, but the guests were supplied 
with gold beakers. The serving-men were clad in 
purple, and knew their duty to a hair's breadth. 
The tables were covered with vessels and dishes of 
gold, inlaid with precious stones. Wine of many 
sorts had been collected from far countries, and if 
a guest became tired of one sort of drink, he could 
wash the inside of his neck with another — so Saxo 
states. 
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The tables bent under the weight of meat upon 
them, and, although the flesh of cattle did not lack, 
there was an abundance of the meat of deer and 
game. The Britter, says Saxo, having bad schemes 
in their heads, only nipped at their beakers ; whilst it 
must be confessed that his dear countrymen had the 
habit then, as in the twelfth century, of drinking their 
beakers clean out, and getting tipsy. A treacherous 
attack was then made by the Britter on the Danes, but, 
although drunk, they broke through the walls of the 
guest-house and blew King Frode's Kir, or trumpet. 
The sober force posted in the vicinity appeared, and the 
king of the Britter and many of his people were slain. 
Saxo adds that King Frode afterwards visited Ireland, 
and it was a matter of complaint that the Irish cut 
their hair so short that the Danes could not take 
hold of it to kill them. 

The dress of the northmen, from the paucity of 
material, was restricted within certain limits, but 
beyond this it varied as much as taste in dress does 
in the present day. The source from which informa- 
tion can be obtained is the sagas themselves, and, 
as the reference to dress therein is necessarily of a 
casual character, only a patchwork description can 
be afforded ; but, like patches, it can be joined into 
a whole to form a picture, although of a varied 
character. 

Next to the skin a skyrta, or serkr — that is, a shirt 
— was worn, and this was made of linen for the richer 
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people, and coarse woollen for the poorer class. It 
was drawn on over the head, and the opening at the 
neck must not be too large, otherwise it might be the 
cause of divorce. It was fastened at the neck with 
a clasp or a stud. The shirt-tails should not be seen, 
says the Rongespeil, or the saga on manners, and 
gives an injunction : " Cut your shirt by a good bit 
shorter than your kirtle, as no respectable man wears 
flax or hemp." 

Inside drawers or breeches {lin broekr) of linen 
were used, and were generally slept in. When these 
were dispensed with, and only one pair of leg-cover- 
ings used, they were tied over the foot, and Gothic 
prisoners of war are so depicted in the Colonna 
Trajana in Rome. The cut of trousers varied ; they 
were often wide in the leg, but it was considered that 
when narrow they afforded a smarter appearance. 
Hose (Jiosir) were thought a more stately dress. 
They were long stockings, over which short breeches 
were drawn. The hose were sometimes of cloth, 
skins, or leather, and, as they covered the foot, were 
like a long boot reaching to the thighs, and spurs 
were attached to the heels. 

Shoes were generally worn, and were made high 
up the ankle or low on the foot according to the 
wearer's pleasure. They were sometimes ornamented 
with fringe or tassels. In King Olav's time (St. Olav), 
it is mentioned in Bjorn Hitdaelekaempe's saga that 
it was the custom to wear straps, which were drawn 
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from the shoe about the leg up to the knee, and 
that only men of the more distinguished class wore 
them. 

Bjorn Hitdaelekaempe had gone to bathe in com- 
pany with the king and others, and, as Bjorn dressed 
before the others, he saw that he had put on the king's 
hosnareimar, or straps. He at once acquainted the 
king of the circumstance, who replied that, as he 
had exchanged straps with him, so it should be, 
and Bjorn always wore the king's hosnareimar until 
his death; and when his body was taken up to be 
placed in a church, it was found that the hosna- 
reimar were fresh and sound, but that all else was 
decayed. 

The outer dress was a kyrtill, or frock, made like 
a shirt. It was drawil into the waist with a gjord, or 
belt, which was often of a costly character, em- 
broidered with gold and precious stones. From it 
hung a knife {tygilknifr) and a purse {puss). The 
frock was fastened with a clasp at the neck. Gloves 
were used, chiefly of deer-skin, often embroidered 
with gold. Mittens were much worn ; they were of 
woollen cloth, lined with down. 

Over the kirtle a cape or short cloak was worn, 
and this article of dress varied greatly in cut and 
colour. The cape most in vogue was called skikkja, 
and appears to have been without sleeves or armholes. 
It was fastened across the breast with clasps, or 
buckles, or was tied. This article of dress is frequently 
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mentioned in the sagas as being selected for a 
present, and was then usually of scarlet cloth, with 
gold fringe or costly fur. 

Hats were made of felt, and so wide in the brim 
that they covered the face, and these were white or 
grey. Hats, however, were in use called Russian 
igerdsk) or Danish hats, but it is not clear what 
peculiar shape they possessed. Worsted or silk caps 
of the nightcap cut were common. They were also 
made of bear or sheep skin. 

The treyja, or jacket, was introduced later ; and 
this fashion came first from Germany, and found its 
way to the North. 

Kufl was a sort of overcoat furnished with a hood 
and sleeves, and was worn by both men and women. 
Hekla resembled the kufl, and was often of costly 
stuff. It is not clear that it differed in cut from the 
cowl of the monks. 

The feldr was an overcloak much in use. It 
was made very large, and lined for warmth, often 
both sides, with sheep-skins. Sometimes it was 
lined with cloth of different colours. Its value was 
according to its size. Its usual length was six feet, 
and three feet broad. It was large enough to be 
drawn over the head when sitting, and to cover the 
body when lying down. The breadth is given as 
quoted, but, as in the GrSgis it is stated that it 
should be capable of being folded thirteen times 
across (the price varied with the number of folds), 
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there is a contradiction. The feldr was a garment 
for severe weather. 

The colour of clothes was the natural colour of 
the wool, or dyed blue or scarlet. The women of 
saga time were adepts as dyers. White woollen cloth 
was generally worn by the thraels. The dress of the 
Vikings is described in the sagas of as bright colours 
as a salmon-fly for Norwegian rivers. Egil Skalla- 
grimsson is described as riding to the Thing with a 
flock of men with bright shields. He wore a blue 
cloak, had a golden helmet, a shield inlaid with gold, 
and a spear, the shaft of which was ornamented with 
gold beaten into it. He was girded with a costly 
sword. In the saga of Njal and his sons, Kire 
Solmundsson is described as standing by the mast of 
his ship with a helmet of gold and a gold-inlaid spear. 
He wore a kyrtill of silk, and his hair was full and 
fair. Also in the same saga, when Njil's sons set out 
to slay Thraen for a blood-feud, Skarphedin and his 
brothers are mentioned, as well as KHre Solmundsson. 
Skarphedin went first, wearing a blue kyrtill, bearing 
a shield, and with his axe on his shoulder. Then 
came Helge, in a red kyrtill, with a helmet on his 
head, and a red shield on which a stag was painted. 
K&re Solmundsson wore a silk jacket; his helmet and 
shield were gilt, and upon the latter was depicted 
a lion. Thraen was killed by a blow from Skarphe- 
din's axe, which cut down his skull to the teeth. 

Another picture of Skarphedin is when he attended 
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the Althing. He wore a blue kyrtill, striped breeches, 
high-heel black shoes, and a silver belt round his 
waist He had the battle-axe in his hand with 
which he had slain Thraen, and a light shield. He 
wore a silk cap, and his hair hung down behind his ears. 

Another bright colouring is that of Olaf P&, or 
the Peacock, when he visited his grandfather Myr- 
kjartan, King of Ireland. " Olaf was forward in his 
ship, and was thus clad : he had breast-armour, a gold* 
inlaid helmet on his head ; he was girt with a sword, 
the hilt of which was ornamented with gold nails. In 
his hand he had a long spear, the shaft of which was 
carved. He carried a red shield, on which was a 
gilded lion. When the Irish saw this armour, they 
fled to a village." 

Another sketch from the sagas is that of Bolle 
BoUesson on his return from MiklagSrd, or Constan- 
tinople, as related in the Laxdaeler's saga. Bolle was 
such a dandy that he would not use any other clothes 
except scarlet and fur. His arms were inlaid with 
gold. He rode with twelve men dressed in scarlet, on 
gilded saddles. He was himself clothed in the dress 
of costly furs given him by the King of Miklagird. 
His sword Fodbider, or Footbiter, was by his side ; its 
scabbard and hilt were decorated with gold. His 
helmet was of the same metal. He bore a red shield, 
on which was a knightly device ; and in his hand he 
carried a dagger, as was the fashion in foreign lands. 

Ornaments to fasten the dress were used by men, 
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as clasps, studs, and buckles of silver, gold, or a 
mixture of both metals. Rings of silver or gold were 
in common use. There were finger-rings, neck-rings, 
and armlets. The patterns were rough, but never 
in bad taste, and those of Byzantine model were 
ingenious in pattern, and at the present day there is 
nothing better in gold ornaments either in taste or 
design. A gold armlet was the usual reward for 
a skjdld when he had sung a drdpA, or song, in honour 
of a king or chief. Amulets were worn, and much 
faith in their virtues was entertained. 

A change of fashion came in with the twelfth cen- 
tury. Snorri Sturlasson records that foreign customs 
and fashions were then introduced. Breeches with 
tucks in them were worn, and gold rings on the leg. 
Kirtles were used with clasps at the sides, and sleeves 
ten feet long, and so tight that they had to be drawn 
up to the shoulders and fastened. Shoes were used so 
high that they had to be tied to the leg. They were 
embroidered with silk and gold. It is not improbable 
that preposterous fashions were then in vogue. 

There is less evidence of the dress of women in 
the sagas than of men. The innermost garment was 
of linen or silk, and was called serkr. It was very 
little different from that of the men's serkr, except 
that it was wider at the breast Women wore socks 
and shoes. Their kirtles were long and wide, and 
were furnished with long sleeves, although unmarried 
women often had no sleeves to their dresses. Belts 
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were worn round the waist, often of gold or silver, and 
to them were attached a purse to hold rings and 
other small matters of value. The house-mother's 
bunch of keys hung from her belt. The kirtle was 
sometimes called ndmkyrtill, from ndm^ a sort of 
stuff which was laced or bound by the belt tight to 
the waist. An overdress was used, called blaeja, a 
sort of apron, which was used as such, as well as on 
state occasions. It was dyed or of a coloured pat- 
tern, and decorated with fringe or edging. The kirtle 
was not so high as to hide the neck and breast, but 
for this another garment was used, called smokkr, a 
kind of neckerchief, or cravat It was often the case 
that the neck was uncovered and ornamented with 
necklaces or chains. A sort of loose dress was used, 
called sloedur, with a long skirt or train. The word 
is from slif^^ or the mark made by dragging an article 
over snow or sand. Although used by women, it was 
also used by kings when they gave audience. 

From the sagas it is clear that a bodice was 
worn above the kirtle. In the Laxdaeler's saga, when 
Gudrun's third husband, BoUe, was killed in a blood- 
feud at a sseter hut, the pursuers met Gudrun after 
the deed outside the hut. She is described as dressed 
in a narrow kirtle, with a tight- fitting bodice of 
figured stuff. She wore a large ornament on her 
head, and had about her a white cloth with blue 
stripes and fringe at the ends. Helge Hardbensson 
went to her, and, taking the cloth, wiped her husband's 
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blood off his spear with it. This cloth appears to 
have been worn like a plaid. Haldor told Helge 
Hardbensson that such conduct was bad and cruel, 
but Gudrun only smiled. She had already deter- 
mined on Helge Hardbensson's death, and he knew it. 
" Under the four comers of that cloak is my fate," 
said Helge. He was killed with the sword Fodbider, 
by Bolle, Gudrun's son, in the continuation of the 
blood-feud. 

In Njdrs saga, Halgerde, the Jezebel of this 
traditionary history, is often mentioned with regard 
to her dress. She was very tall and handsome, and, 
like other people, a nickname was given her, accord- 
ing to the fashion of saga time. She was called 
Halgerde Langbrok (Long Breeches), Her hair was 
abundant and fair, and so long that it covered her. 
She was fostered by a man called Thj6stolf, from the 
Hebrides. The evidence is conflicting whether he 
was a thrael or not He had killed many men, and 
led to Halgerde's mind being merciless, as we shall 
see by her conduct. She was married by her father 
to her first husband against her will, her objection 
being solely that the match was a bad one. She 
consulted her foster-father, Thj6stolf. When the 
wedding was over, and the guests were riding home, 
one of them asked his son what he thought of 
the wedding. 

" She (Halgerde) laughed at everything," was the 
answer. 
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" I do not tike such laughter," said the father. 

The first quarrel that took place between the newly 
married pair precipitated what had already been 
determined on. Thorvald, her husband, was murdered 
with an axe by Thj6stolf. When Gldm, her second 
husband, came to court her, she was dressed in a 
costly woven cape, underneath which she had a scarlet 
kirtle. She wore a silver belt, and her hair fell on 
each side of her head down her breast, and was 
fastened to the silver belt. G16m's fate was similar 
to Thorvald's, with the consequence that Thj6stolf was 
slain by Hrut, Halgerde's uncle. When Gunnar, 
her third husband, paid his court to her, she was 
dressed in a red kirtle, with a rich border ; her hair 
was abundant and fair, and fell to her lap. After her 
marriage she was the cause of the death of many 
men, and involved Gunnar, the gentleman of the 
saga, in a feud that led to his death, solely because 
she had quarrelled with NjaFs wife, Bergthora, at a 
feast, on a small question of precedence. She refused 
to give place to any one, and said she would not be 
shoved into a corner (Jade mig skyde hen ikrogen). To 
revenge this slight she sent a thrael to steal food, so 
as to put her husband in a difficulty. Theft was im- 
possible to so noble and true a man. When Gunnar 
was attacked in his house, and his bow-string was cut 
by a spear, Halgerde refused to give him a lock of 
her hair to mend it, because he had once smacked her 
face. She told him it was indifferent to her how soon 
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he was killed. After this deed of blood, Ranveig, 
Gunnar's mother, drove Halgerde away. " You have 
caused my son's death," she said, "and shall not 
remain here." 

Of ornaments for women many specimens exist in 
museums. Finger-rings, armlets, neck-rings, diadems, 
clasps, buckles, brooches, bracteats, and ornaments 
that hung from the head or breast. There were also 
beads of amber or metal. Reference has already 
been made to the models of these articles. 

It is clear from the foregoing that both men and 
women of saga time were fond of dress and show. 
A learned professor states that the Norman love 
of splendour was an inheritance from the old saga 
time. 



GEOGRAPHY IN SAGA TIME. 

" Jeg kommen er paa Bolgens Hest den lange Vei." 

** I have come a far way on the horse of the waves." 

EgiPs Saga. 

The geography of saga time has its interest. A 
sketch of what was known previously leads to the 
subject, as geography is a knowledge to which the 
principle of association of ideas eminently applies. 

The first writer of the North was Pytheas of 
Marseilles, 300 years before Christ. He visited 
Britannia, and heard there of a land to the northward 
called Thule, six days' journey distant, where the sea 
froze into ice. The people grew corn, and threshed 
it in barns, and not, as in the south of Europe, in the 
open air. They made a drink with seeds and honey 
(mead). He heard of a tribe called Gutter (Goths or 
Jutes). Gutter is the plural of gut^ a North name for 

" boy." 

Pomponius Melas described Sweden as an island 
called Codanonia, and peopled by Teutons. 

Pliny the elder visited the shores of the North 
Sea, and writes of an island in the Codansk Bay 

O 
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called Scandia (Skine, in Sweden) ; also of a larger 
island called Nerigon (Norway), beyond which was 
Thule. It is suggested that the origin of this word 
is from an old Irish word, thual, meaning ** north." 
Tacitus, the first century after Christ, first mentions 
the Sviones, or Swedes. He called the Baltic the 
Swedish Sea, and believed it to be an open sea. 
Ptolemy, another century later, refers to Skandeia as 
an island. Prokopios, in the time of the Emperor 
Justinian, writes of the present Scandinavia as Thule. 

The fall of Rome caused a cessation in the acqui- 
sition of geographical knowledge, and this had special 
reference to the North. Adam of Bremen wrote in 
the latter half of' the eleventh century, but little can 
be gathered from his writings in a geographical sense. 
The old Russian monk, Nestor, describes the route of 
the Vaeringar to Constantinople. 

Snorri Sturlasson, who made several sea-voyages, 
is not strong in geography in a correct sense. His 
traditional reference to the subject is referred to in 
the chapter on Odin. Saxo Grammaticus, whose 
chronicles extend to ii37> is very distinct in his 
geography. It will interest more if the quaint old 
priest speaks for himself. 

"Jutland," he says, "extends to the Eider stream, 
and is the brother's part of Denmark (the largest). 
The sea washes away much land, but in Liimfjord 
there are such swarms of fishes that they yield more 
to the people for nourishment than the dry land. 
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East from Jutland are the islands of Funen and 
Sjaelland, the latter being full of beauty and the 
necessities of life. Farther east is Sk&ne, separated 
by a sound from Sjaelland. There are at seasons 
so many fish in this sound that nets and hooks 
are not necessary, as the fish can be caught with 
the bare hands. As both Sweden and Norway are 
adjacent to Denmark, and the language is nearly 
the same, it behoves me to mention them. These 
lands extend to the north pole, into the circle of ice 
and snow, and lie under the north star and Charles* 
Wain. It is so cold in those frightful regions that it is 
not possible to maintain life. 

" Norway is nature^s stepchild, harsh and melan- 
choly in appearance. Huge masses of rock, steep pre- 
cipices, and barren fjelds surround the spectator. To 
the far north of Norway a country exists whose name 
no one knows, and is inhabited by monsters, and not 
ordinary people. It is separated from Norway by 
the sea, and it is easy to count the men who have 
sailed across that sea. 

"Sweden lies to the east of Norway, and is bounded 
on the east by many countries, inhabited by savage 
and barbarous tribes. To the north of Sweden are 
the Fins, who run on snow-shoes^ They ascend the 
highest fjelds by winding paths, and sell skins to 
their neighbours. 

" To the west of Norway," continues Saxo, " is an 
island (Iceland) in the midst of the wild sea, and 
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where people could not be expected to exist. There 
are strange and wonderful things to tell about that 
island. There is a smoking fountain that turns every- 
thing its waters touch into stone. It is not to be 
trifled with, for it lies in ambush to petrify all things. 
There are other fountains that burst into the air and 
disappear in the earth. There are springs that are 
the most deadly poison, while others taste like ale. 
There is a mountain called Hekkenfjeld that has the 
same fashion as Mount ^Etna, to boil over and burn 
in its interior, which is a great wonder, as there is so 
much snow and ice that it might be expected to cool 
it There is also much drift-ice, which at seasons 
makes a wonderful sound. The people think it is the 
souls of the dead suffering great cold for their sins 
during life. 

" There is enough of this," adds Saxo, " and now I 
am coming to what I intend to relate." He then 
proceeds with his chronicles, and dismisses geography 
as a subject. 

The Geographical Society in Copenhagen have 
published a chart in their eighth number for the year 
1885-6. The date of this chart is 1570, and is by 
the Rector of Skdlholt School, Sigurd Stephanius. 
The chart is based on the historical sagas, to which 
reference will be more fully made. 

The explanation to the chart, as given by the 
worthy schoolmaster, Sigurd Stephanius, is literally 
translated. 
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"A. This is where the English have come, and has 
a name for barrenness, either from sun or cold. 

" B. This Is near where Vineland lies, which, from its 
abundance of useful things or from the land's 




fruitfulness, is called good. Our countrymen 
(Icelanders) have thought that to the south it 
ends with the wild sea, and that a sound or fjord 
separates it from America. 
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" C. This land^ is called Riiscland, or land of the 
giants, as they have horns, and are called Skrick- 
finna (Fins that frighten). 
" D. This is more to the east, and the people are called 
Klofinna (Fins with claws), on account of their 
large nails. 
" E. This is Jotunheimer, or the home of the mis- 
shapen giants. 
" F. Here is thought to be a fjord, or sound, leading 

to Russia. 
" G. A rocky land often referred to in histories. 
" H. What island ^this is, I do not know, unless it 
be the island that a Venetian found, and the 
Germans call Friesland." 
Sira Sigurd Stephanius's chart, however wide of 
accuracy, is confirmed by the sagas from which it 
is drawn. Its interest is, that it illustrates the dis- 
covery of America by the northmen at the close 
of the ninth century. It is claimed for them that 
they discovered America, and that in 1477 Columbus 
visited Iceland with some Englishmen, who were 
desirous of learning the state of the Icelandic fisheries. 
He then heard the history of the good land to the 
far west " He kept this knowledge to himself,*' says 
Professor Holmberg ; " but it was a Nemesis that the 
country was not called after him, but after another 
man who had sailed in his keel-water." The sagas 
narrating the discovery are two. Erik the Red's and 
Thorfin Karlsaemne's saga. 
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Erik the Red was the son of a Norwegian from 
Jaedderen, called Thorvald. He, with others, left 
Norway for Iceland on account of a blood-feud, 
and Thorvald died shortly after arriving in Iceland. 
Erik the Red married, and, becoming involved in 
another blood-feud, was outlawed, and sailed with 
a man called Herjulf to Greenland. Erik took up 
his abode at Bratteli, and Herjulf at Herjulfsnaes, 
which is marked on the chart. Herjulf had a son 
called Bjarne, who was a bold sailor, and, being driven 
by a northerly storm out of his course when sailing 
to Greenland, saw land which he knew could not 
be that country. There was much fog, and the land 
was low. His people were in want of fuel and water, 
but Bjarne would not land. Driven by a south-west 
gale, they landed eventually at Herjulfsnaes. 

There was much discussion as to the land to the 
far west, and Leif, who was a son of Erik, persuaded 
his father to accompany him on an expedition to the 
new land. As Erik was riding to the ship he fell 
off his horse, and was so injured as to be unable to 
sail. " I shall not discover more countries," he said, 
" than that in which I have lived." Leif sailed with 
Bjarne Herjulfsson. They landed on a coast which 
was very rocky, and Leif named the land Helleland 
{helle is a large flat stone). They sailed further, 
and went ashore on a flat coast, overgrown with 
trees and bushes. There were sandy plains, and Leif 
called the country Markland (see chart). There was 
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a strong breeze from the north-east, and after two 
days they went ashore, and found heavy dew on the 
grass, which they collected and drank from their 
hands, and thought they had never tasted anything 
so good. They proceeded through a sound between 
an island and a point, and anchored to the west of 
the point. The ebb was so strong that their ship 
grounded, and was got off with difficulty. They 
landed in their skin boats at the mouth of a river, 
and built some huts, and decided to build booths 
to winter there. Salmon were abundant. There? was 
no frost or snow, and, as the grass did not wither, 
cattle could be kept out-of-doors during the winter. 
Day and night were more equal than in Iceland, and 
the shortest day was from " dagmaal til n6n ; " that is, 
from nine to three (this is not reliable). 

One of Leifs men was a German called Tyrker. 
He was a little man, much freckled, with lively eyes, 
a high forehead, and clever in all things. One night 
he was missing, and, as Leif and his father Erik were 
fond of Tyrker, close search was made, and he was 
at length found. The saga describes Tyrker as being 
tipsy, and unable to speak anything but German. 
Tyrker, however, explained by degrees that he had 
found grapes, and the ship was loaded with them ; 
and Leif called the land Vineknd. 

The date given of Leif *s return to Greenland is 
looi. Professor Holmberg makes out the latitude 
of Vineland to be 41° 24' 10" N., taking his data 
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from Leif's giving the sunrise of the shortest day at 
half-past seven, and sunset at half-past four. 

Thorvald, Leif s brother, the following year left 
with thirty men, and arrived at Vineland, occupying 
the booths his brother had erected. They wintered 
there, and in the spring Thorvald sent a party of 
men to the southward, who returned without seeing 
any signs of habitation, except a corn-stack on an 
i;sland. Thorvald the next year sailed to the north- 
ward, and finding nine natives sleeping under some 
skin boats, they killed eight of them, but one escaped, 
and in the night Thorvald was attacked by an over- 
whelming number of the Skraelinger (squallers), as 
the northmen called them. Thorvald was shot under 
the arm by an arrow, and was buried at a point 
named by the northmen Korsnaes, and as Thorvald 
was a Christian, a cross was erected there. Professor 
Holmberg states that this is now Point Alderton. 
In this expedition the coasts of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland were visited. The keel of their 
vessel was lost on Cape Cod. The date was 1003-4. 

In IOCS, Thorsten, a third son of Erik the Red, 
attempted to sail for Vineland, but he returned and 
died, with many other persons, of typhus. His wife 
Gudrid married a Norwegian called Thorfin Karl- 
saemne. There was much talk of Vineland, and 
Thorfin, who was rich, fitted out an expedition of 
sixty men and five women. They took cattle with 
them, and were abundantly supplied with necessaries. 
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They reached Vineland in 1007, and found the 
booths erected by Leif, and, a whale having driven 
ashore, they had at once abundance of food. The 
grapes, fish, and other good things {andet godt) made 
the winter-time pass pleasantly. The cattle grew 
wild, and a bull became fierce. The Skraelinger paid 
them a visit, when the bull roared and frightened 
them so that they ran away. They came back after 
some time, and offered skins for sale. Thorfin directed 
the women of his party to give them milk, upon which 
the Skraelinger (see chart) bartered their skins with 
great readiness, and departed, and, the saga states, 
with the payment in their insides. 

The natives, however, attacked in force on the 
occasion of one of them being killed in an attempt to 
steal arms from a northman. Thorfin saw that they 
would be subject to constant attacks from the natives, 
and the next year left Vineland for Greenland. 

The desire to visit Vineland grew. Two brothers 
of Icelandic descent came to Greenland. Frojdis, a 
daughter of Erik the Red, came to them, and stated 
that she would share with them the profit and ad- 
venture of an expedition to Vineland. The brothers' 
names were Helge and Finboge. It was arranged 
that Frojdis and her husband should load one ship, 
and take a crew of thirty men, and that the brothers 
should do the same ; but Frojdis had five more men 
on board her ship, which the brothers were not aware 
of until they arrived at Vineland. It had been 
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arranged that Frojdis should share with the two 
brothers, Helge and Finboge, the booths that Leif, 
her brother, had built ; but when they arrived, Frojdis 
asked them whaf they meant by using her brother's 
booths, and they had to vacate them. " We are not 
equal to you in deceit," said Helge ; and he and his 
brother had to build a booth. 

As winter advanced, all communication between 
Frojdis and the two brothers ceased. One morning 
she arose early, and, putting on her husband's cloak, 
called at the brothers' booth, and said she wished to 
speak to one of them. She had walked barefooted. 
She told Finboge that she wished to exchange ships, 
and wanted to return to Greenland. This Finboge 
assented to, if the unfriendliness that had existed 
ceased. Frojdis returned to her husband's bed, and 
he asked her why her feet were so cold. She replied 
that she had been to Helge and Finboge about their 
ship, and that they had struck her ; and that he was 
a coward, because he dared not avenge an insult 
offered to his wife. 

Thorvald called on his men, and, coming on Helge, 
Finboge, and their men when asleep, he bound them. 
Frojdis had them all murdered. She then directed 
that the five women who belonged to Helge and 
Finboge's party should be also slain ; but this her 
husband and his men refused to do. Frojdis took an 
axe and hewed down the defenceless women until 
they were dead. 
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She appeared to rejoice at this, and explained 
to her husband and his men that, on their arrival 
in Greenland, the first man who mentioned the facts 
should be murdered by her. 

Her brother Leif, however, had three of his sister 
Frojdis's men tortured until they confessed. There is 
no record in the saga of Frojdis's future. 

Thorfin Karlsaemne's saga is a repetition of the 
foregoing, with a colouring that must be in an historical 
sense rejected. The story of Bjarne sailing into a sea 
on the coast of Ireland so full of snakes that the ship 
sank, while half the people on board the ship were 
saved in a small boat, is not credible. The account 
of the capture of five Skrselinger in Markland, one 
with a beard, two women, and two boys, is also doubt- 
ful. The boys were seized and taken to Greenland, 
but the man and two women sank into the earth and 
disappeared. The boys learned to speak the north- 
men's tongue, and said that their mother's name was 
Vethilde, and their father's Uvaege, both northern 
names ; also that they had two kings, one called 
Avaldania, and the other Valdidida ! They had 
neighbours who were white men, carrying banners on 
sticks. These the northmen believed, to be the 
inhabitants of great Ireland, but the saga is here 
obscure. 
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" The mystic run and chaunted spell 
Left long their trace behind ; 
Strange faith, and yet stranger fancies, 
Thus filled the northman's mind." 

It is impossible to draw a definite line between 
superstition and religion in saga time. Belief in the 
supernatural was strong. There was a keen desire 
to know the secrets of nature, and strange fancies 
developed into weird forms. 

The superstitions that then existed were rude in 
shape and vigorous in imagery. They contrast with 
those of other lands and of later date. There is 
nothing degrading in the longing to see beyond our 
mortal ken, and to-day the strongest minds are 
affected by it; but in saga time, the faith in the 
supernatural had a strong grip of the imaginations 
of the people. Superstition was affected by the 
influence of heathenism from two sources — first, the 
Gotiske, or Aselaere, which was the teachings of Odin ; 
and, secondly, that of the Finns and Lapps, which 
was of a distinct type. The old historians, Snorri 
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Sturlasson and Saxo Grammaticus, wrote from a 
Christian standpoint, and the latter describes Odin 
as a false god, and his court of gods and goddesses 
as Goglere, or jugglers. Saxo, who died in 1208, 
was an orthodox Churchman, and not free from 
superstition himself. He writes of a land to the 
high north which was inhabited by monsters, and 
not respectable [ordentlige) people. He also relates 
that in the older periods of the world there were 
three kinds of warlocks. The first were misshapen 
monsters called jaetter, or giants, much larger than 
men. The second class were smaller than the jaetter 
in growth, but superior to them in wit. They were 
also larger than human beings. They had the power 
of "seidr," or sorcery, and in the end overcame 
the jaetter and were worshipped by men as gods. 
They had also the power of oine-forblaendelse (literally, 
" eyes-deceiving "), but meaning that they were able 
to make themselves and other things appear 
different to what they really were. The third class 
of warlocks was a mixture of the first two, but 
inferior to both. These warlocks, says Saxo, practised 
deception and conjury. 

The chief art in witchcraft was boiling "seid," 
or the witch's broth. The word was pronounced 
sout^ or soud^ the terminal letter soft, and it is pos- 
sible that the English word " sooth " is derived from 
this word. It is stated in the Ynglinga saga that 
Odin had two ravens, the muscles of whose tongues 
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he had cut, to enable them to talk. Their names 
were Hugin and Munin, signifying the collecting and 
recollecting of tidings. They flew about the world, 
and conveyed so much knowledge to Odin that he 
became very learned. He thus learnt the secrets of 
*' seidr " (that is, how to boil seid), and the incantations 
necessary for special purposes. At first Odin only 
taught seidr to the priestesses of his religious system, 
but it appears from the sagas that this form of 
sorcery was widely practised at the earliest recorded 
periods. 

The power that seidr had, when used by an adept, 
was to induce persons to come or go, or to bring 
misfortune to body and soul. Thus in Egil Skalla- 
grimsson's saga. Queen Gunhild, in the time of our 
English king ^Ethelstan, boiled seid and recited a 
witch's chant to the effect that Egil Skallagrimsson 
could never be at rest in Iceland or elsewhere until he 
was seen by her. She wanted to have him slain. 

Queen Gunhild had been sent to Finland to learn 
seidr, and was there found by King Erik Blodoxe's 
men, who brought her to Erik, when he married her. 
A brother of Erik's, called Rognwald Stilkeben (Long 
Thin Legs), also learnt seidr, and boiled the witch's 
broth so frequently that he became disagreeable to his 
neighbours and obnoxious to his brother, who, with 
a strong force, surrounded a house occupied by 
Rognwald Stilkeben and eighty of his warlocks, and 
burnt them. 
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Olav Tryggveson did his best to suppress the 
practice of soothsaying and sorcery. He collected 
a number of witches and warlocks, and burnt them 
alive in a house. A clever warlock, called Eyvind 
Kelda, escaped, and sent King Olav a message that 
he should brew seid in spite of him. He was, of 
course, pursued by the king in a very determined 
frame of mind, as was Olav Tryggveson's wont. 
Eyvind Kelda landed on an island ; the day was clear, 
but suddenly a dense mist came on, and nothing 
could be seen. This mist was created by Eyvind 
Kelda's boiling seid and incantations. The king had 
been informed that Eyvind and his men were on the 
J island, but was unable to find any one on account of 
the mist caused by Eyvind Kelda's sorcery. The 
king determined to pass the night on the island. In 
the night the watch heard voices, and awoke the king, 
with the result that in the summer night of northern 
latitudes Eyvind Kelda and his men were captured. 
King Olav had them bound hand and foot, and carried 
out on the rocks at low water, and before the next 
ebb the warlocks were all drowned. 

No distinct prescription is given as to the prepa- 
ration of the witch's broth. The ingredients were 
selected on the principle of creating a shudder of 
disgust or a sensation of horror. 

The desire of knowing what the future might 
be led to other means being employed than that 
of sorcery. Dreams as interpreted by a specialist 
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assisted, but they did not always occur. It will be 
recollected that King Halvdan Svarte, the father of 
Harald the Fair-haired, was advised to sleep in a pig- 
sty, and did so with the view of dreaming. Thus 
dreams were not always at hand when wanted. One 
method of lifting up the veil of the future was to cut 
off a twig of a sacred tree, and throw it on a cloth or 
on a person's lap, and this was supposed to afford its 
peculiar indication to the initiated. A sort of lot- 
casting was frequently used. The hluti, or lodder 
(Icelandic and Norsk for lots), were small pieces of 
metal, with images or signs of the gods carved or cast 
on them. They were thrown down, and the gods 
influenced the position in which they fell. From 
this it was easy for the experienced to deduce the 
future. 

The howling of dogs and the cry of the raven 
were listened to with attention. Birds were believed 
to be possessed of a knowledge of the secrets of 
nature and of the future. The difficulty was that so 
very few understood the birds. The raven's cry of 
" Korp, korp," did not reveal much to ordinary people ; 
it required a rare specialist to read the future from 
that. According to the sagas, such people did exist. 
They were designated as lifreskr, and possessed the 
exceptional power of seeing and conversing with 
spirits. They had also framsynn, or second sight, 
and could see what happened at a distance, or into 

the future. 

P 
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There was a more numerous class of spAmenn 
and spdkonur, or men and women fortune-tellers, and 
of them old Saxo's opinions appear to apply. They 
were chiefly recruited from Finns. The latter were 
supposed to be able to send their own souls on 
errands, if the business was urgent or important. 

In the Vatnsdaeler's saga, Ingjald invited his 
friend Ingemund to a feast, and, following an old 
custom in Norway, he had arranged that a Finnish 
" spaakvinde," or fortune^ telling woman, should be 
present. She was placed on a high seat in the com- 
mon hall, and made seid ; that is, cooked the witch's 
broth, with the necessary incantation. Many persons 
had their destinies revealed to them, but Ingemund 
did not ask a question. The spaakvinde asked why 
he did not. 

" I do not care to know what my fate may be," 
said Ingemund. " I trust in my own strength." 

" Then I will tell you," said the spaakvinde. " You 
have lost the little silver figure of the god Froj that 
King Harald the Fair-haired gave you after the 
battle of Hafrfjord (874), and you will not find it 
again until you are building a house and hof in 
Iceland." 

" I have no intention of going to Iceland," said 
Ingemund. "My property in land and goods is 
here, and I do not intend to leave Norway and my 
friends." 

" It will be as I say," said the spaakvinde. 
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The little silver figure of the god Froj could not 
be found ; it was missing from Ingemund's purse. 
This caused Ingemund to think that he could not 
avoid his fate. He sent for three Finns, and told 
them he wanted them to send their souls to Iceland, 
and to relate what they saw there. The Finns, at 
their own request, were shut up in a house for three 
days. The third day Ingemund came to them, and 
they replied that their souls had been to Iceland, 
and described the situation where Ingemund would 
build his house. 

Ingemund went to King Harald, and related what 
had passed. The king said that no man could escape 
his destiny. He gave Ingemund presents, and assisted 
him in his outfit for the voyage to Iceland. 

When Ingemund was digging out the foundation 
for his high seat in his Icelandic dwelling, he found 
the silver figure of the god Froj, as foretold by the 
Finnish spaakvinde in Norway. 

In Thorfin Karlsa^mne's saga, Thorbjorn, a bonde 
in Iceland, had been reduced by bad times in farming. 
He sold his land and stock, and with his family and 
adherents sailed for Greenland. The voyage was 
rough, and a pestilence broke out on board Thor- 
bjorn's ship. It appears to have been malignant 
typhus. After much suffering at sea, they landed at 
Herjulfsnaes, in Greenland, at the beginning of winter. 
A bonde called Thorkel rendered Thorbjorn and the 
survivors of his family and servants all the assistance 
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in his power, although it was a year of scarcity in 
Greenland. The hunting and fishing had yielded 
little, times were pressing, and famine imminent. 

It was determined to consult a spakona. As the 
date of Thorfin Karlsaemne's saga is about 980, it 
is curious to note that the description of the spdk6na 
varies slightly from that of the present superstition 
in high latitudes. 

Thorbjorg was the name of a woman called the 
little Volva (oracle) ; she was the last of nine sisters, 
who had all been fortune-tellers. In the winter she 
went from one feast to another, whether bidden or 
unbidden. Thorkel sent for Thorbjorg, as he wished 
to know if the bad times were to continue. When 
she came, she was received with marked attention ; 
a high seat, with a cushion filled with feathers from 
poultry, was prepared for her. This was considered 
essential. Thorbjorg wore a blue cloak, laced in 
front ; it was covered with precious stones, and 
reached below her waist. She had on a necklace 
of glass beads. On her head was a cap of black 
lamb-skin, trimmed with white cat's fur. In her hand 
she held a staff; its top was brass, inlaid with precious 
stones. She wore a belt round her waist, from which 
hung a bag containing materials for making fire 
{amadou)^ as well as the articles she was in the 
habit of using when practising her arts as a fortune- 
teller and sorceress. On her feet she had shoes 
made of calf-skin, with the hair outwards ; they were 
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fastened with leather straps, on which were large 
tin buttons. She had gloves on her hands made 
of white cat-skin, with the hair inside. When she 
entered the common hall, every one rose to welcome 
her. She greeted every one according to her own 
pleasure — that is, some were more favoured than 
others. Thorkel took her by the hand and led her 
to the high seat that had been prepared for her. 
She looked at each corner of the house, and at every 
one, but said little. In the evening the tables were 
set, and supper placed before the guests. A special 
diet had been prepared for Thorbjorg. First she 
had porridge with goat's milk, and then the hearts 
of all the animals that had been slaughtered for the 
feast. She used a brass spoon, and a copper knife 
with a walrus-tooth handle. When the tables were 
cleared away, Thorkel stood before Thorbjorg, and, 
with oratorical flourishes, asked her if she had any- 
thing to say on the subject about which she had 
been consulted. Thorbjorg replied that it was neces- 
sary to sleep on so important a matter, and that 
she would give him the answer of the spirits the 
next day. Preparations were made on the morrow 
for Thorbjorg's soothsaying. Her witch's broth 
was boiled, and she then said it was useless unless 
some other woman could sing the "Vardlokka," or 
witch's chant. No woman in Greenland could, and 
there was a difficulty and consternation. At length 
Gudrid, Thorbjorn's daughter, said that she had 
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learnt the "Vardlokka" in Iceland from her foster- 
mother, Haldis. 

" It is lucky for us that you know it," said Thorkel. 

" Yes ; but I fear it will not help you, as I am a 
Christian," replied Gudrid. 

" It will make no difference at all," said Thor- 
bjorg. 

And after some pressure Gudrid consented to 
assist. The women of the house were placed round 
the witch's caldron, and Gudrid sang the Vardlokka 
with so beautiful a voice that every one was im- 
pressed, and even Thorbjorg the spdkona was moved. 

** The spirits are pleased with your song, Gudrid," 
said Thorbjorg ; " many that were not favourable will 
become so. I now see and know many things which 
were hidden from me and others. I tell you, Thorkel, 
that as the winter passes so will the bad times ; the 
pestilence you have amongst you will decline. And 
I tell you, Gudrid, that you will marry well ; but 
your path leads to Iceland, and you will not return 
to Greenland." 

The fulfilment of this prophecy is related at 
length in the saga of Thorkel Karlsaemne. 

Reference has been made to the knowledge of 
the language of birds, and to Odin's ravens. In the 
romance-saga of the Volsunga, Sigurd learnt the 
language of birds ; but the more dramatic incident is 
that in King Olav Kyrre's saga, which is of much 
later date. When the tax-gatherers returned from 
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their circuits, King Olav asked them where they were 
well received. They replied in Lister province, by a 
bonde, who was so clever that he understood the 
language of birds. 

" Slidder, sladder ! " said the king ; " don't talk 
such nonsense to me." 

Some time after, the king was cruising in the 
Lister Fjord, where the bonde lived who had been 
mentioned to the king as knowing the language of 
birds. The king observed a horse standing close to 
the bonders house, and told his men to kill it and 
bring it on board his ship. The king's men demurred, 
as it was not a good return for the bonders kindness. 
The king, however, commanded the horse to be killed 
in such a manner that no one on shore should be 
aware of the circumstance, and the body of the horse 
brought on board his ship. He then directed the 
bonde to be fetched. 

The crows {Corvus cornix) smelt the carrion, and 
flew about the ship, and the bonde was much affected 
at hearing them cawing. 

"What are the crows saying?" asked the king. 

" That my horse is on board the king's ship, and 
that the king is little better than a thief." 

"Do you mean to call me a thief?" asked the 
king. 

" It is not polite to say so," said the bonde ; "but 
you must have my horse on board, as the crows 
say so." 
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'*You shall hold your lands free from taxes for 
ever," said the king ; " and shall receive rich compen- 
sation for your horse, which I had killed to see if you 
understood krigemaal " (crows' talk). 

The power of bringing evil on persons had its 
special method. It was in Iceland called " to raise 
niiS." The meaning of the word in an ordinary sense 
is " spite." A horse's head was placed on a pole, and 
its gaping mouth directed towards the dwelling of 
the man intended to be brought under the evil in- 
fluence. Many instances of this are given in the 
sagas without other effect than increasing the intensity 
of blood-feuds. The figure-heads of the ships were 
in the form of dragons with opfen mouths. These 
were prohibited by law from approaching the shores 
of Iceland, lest they should frighten away the pro- 
tecting vaetti (spirits) of the country. They had 
consequently to be taken down from the ship's bows 
before communication with the shore. This is referred 
to in the chapter on laws and their administration in 
saga time. 

Although trolds, witches, and good and bad spirits 
were believed in, yet a brighter superstition existed 
in the faith that men and women had "fylgiur," or 
protecting spirits. They were the good spirits that 
contended against so much that was evil. A striking 
illustration of this is in Gisle Sursson's saga, and 
referred to in the chapter on dreams. A fylgia 
often appeared in the daytime in human form, or as 
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an animal or a bird. There was also a verndargod, 
or drmadr, a spirit that guarded the interests of a 
family. It was supposed to reside near the chiefs 
house in a rock, or the like. As the rock's appear- 
ance changed in a qhanging climate, so did the for- 
tunes of the family. An instan/ce of a fylgia exists 
in the saga of Halfred Vandraedeskjdld, who died on 
his voyage from Norway to Iceland. Before his 
death he sang a vise, or song, that the fair woman 
who glided over the sea after his ship would' weep 
when his body was thrown overboard. He described 
her as being of gigantic size, clad in armour, and as 
his fylgia. 

To Odin is accredited the discovery of the power 
of assuming a " hamr," or other body than his own. 
After his death his corpse was kept for a long time. 
Saxo Grammaticus states that this was from political 
motives. It was given out that his soul was gone 
on a journey in another body, and the subsequent 
search for Odin is of much interest. There are many 
references to this particular superstition in the sagas. 
Two Bersaerks used the bodies of a bear and a bull 
respectively, and fought until the bear was victorious. 
So fierce was the contest -that they rooted up the 
earth and formed a valley. Witches and warlocks 
by sorcery acquired the same faculty. A miraculous 
narration of this occurs in King Olav Tryggveson's 
saga so late as the close of the tenth century. King 
Harald Gormson of Denmark directed a warlock to 
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take the ham or form of a whale, and go to Iceland for 
information respecting that island. The whale swam 
to the eastern part of the island, and saw on the 
fjelds so many landvaetti (good spirits that protect 
a country) that he tried to land at another spot ; but 
a great dragon came down the valley, accompanied 
by many vipers, toads, and lizards. They blew 
poison at the whale, which then swam to the west- 
ward and landed at Ofjord. A flock of birds now 
appeared, led by one so large that its wings reached 
from one mountain to another. The whale rushed 
precipitately into the water to avoid an attack from 
the birds, and swam up Breidefjord and essayed a 
landing there, but was opposed by a bull, attended by 
a number of landvaetti. They rushed into the water 
and roared terribly. The whale then swam to Reyk- 
an^s and tried to land there, but a troop of giants 
came down to prevent it. They were led by a giant 
so tall that his head was higher than the fjelds. 
The whale afterwards took its course to the south- 
ward, where there were many breakers, and so rough 
a sea that no war-ship could land men there. When 
King Harald Gormson heard the report made by the 
whale, he gave up the intention of annexing Iceland. 

There is an instance in the Vatnsdaeler's saga 
where a man called Thorolf employed the bodies of 
twenty black cats. When animated by witchcraft, 
they were fierce and devilish. Thorolf had a call 
paid him by his neighbours on the occasion of his 
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stealing their property. He made a fire of wool 
and cattle-dung, and, assisted by'iiis cats, defended 
himself. He was at length overpowered, but consoled 
himself by jumping into a bog with one of his captors, 
and, Thorolf having thus disappeared, is declared by 
the compiler of the saga to be out of its story. 

The were-wolf is descended from this old super- 
stition ; the term in old Norsk is var-ulv. Var is 
" was," and the meaning of were-wolf is that a par- 
ticular man could become a wolf, or was a wolf at 
times. 

Another attribute of witchcraft was the making 
a man invulnerable to steel. This is frequently 
mentioned in the sagas, and appears to have led to 
duels, with the termination that one of the com- 
batants had his windpipe bit, as a sword would not 
bite him. A man also was hung or stoned to death 
for the same good*reason. In saga times there was 
more than one method of killing a dog. In the 
foster-brothers' saga, Grima protected Kolbaek by 
winding woollen yam round his arms and body. It 
is possible that this was an important element in the 
sorcery, as Kolbaek was not wounded when struck with 
a sword. 

Saxo Grammaticus, in his seventh book, relates 
that Harald Hildetand was born at the instance of 
Odin, and was rendered invulnerable by him. No 
sword could inflict a wound on Harald, although the 
same sword would kill other persons. In gratitude 
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for this sorcery, Harald Hildetand dedicated to Odin 
all the men he slew with swords. 

In cases of blood-feud, witchcraft >yas called in to 
render a person invisible. There was also a homely 
expedient that effected the purpose, which was to 
burn cattle-dung and other substances in the fire 
of the common hall ; this created a dense and un- 
bearable smoke. The person to be protected was in 
some way shielded from its influence. The creation 
of mist, darkness, rain, or snow is frequently mentioned 
as a protective agency. 

A very important branch of the sorcerer's art was 
to produce synsforblaendelse, or, as it was also called 
in Norsk, forblindelse, or synsfordrejelse. In Ice- 
landic it was called sj6nhverfing. The Eyrbyggja 
saga contains a record of two women who were both 
troldkyndige, or learned in sorcery. One was called 
Geirida, living with her son Thoraren at Mdvehlid ; 
the other was called Katla, and lived with her son 
Od at Holt, near Mdvehlid. Gunlaug, the son of 
Thorbj6rn of Frodd, went to both of the women to 
learn witchcraft, and a jealousy arose between them. 
One day Gunlaug had sat and talked with Geirida 
some time, and as the evening advanced Geirida 
pressed Gunlaug to stay the night at Mdvehlid, but 
he declined. 

" There is danger of your being witch-ridden to- 
night," said Geirida, " A witch has often a fair skin." 

This referred to an old Icelandic proverb, that 
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there might be goodness under dark hair, and wicked- 
ness under a fair skin. 

" There is no fear of that," said Gunlaug, " as I 
have Od Katlasson with me." 

"That will not help you," said Geirida. "It is 
best for you to stay here." 

Gunlaug declined, and went towards his home ; but, 
after parting with Od Katlasson at Holt, Gunlaug 
did not reach his home that night. The next day 
Gunlaug was found lying senseless outside the door 
at Mdvehlid. The flesh of his back appeared as if it 
had been beaten off his bones, and he lay in bed the 
whole winter of his wounds. Od Katlasson spread 
the report that Geirida had ridden Giinlaug on a 
witch's errand. Geirida was charged with it before 
the Thing, but acquitted. Geirida's son Thoraren stole 
some horses, and a blood-feud arose, and in the fight 
that ensued it was observed that steel would not bite 
Od Katlasson. Auda, Thoraren*s wife, with other 
women, threw clothes on the men's weapons to put a 
stop to the contest, and in the scrimmage Auda's 
hand was cut off. Od Katlasson said it was Thoraren 
that had cut his own wife's hand off. This was an 
excellent joke, and provoked much laughter.* 

Geirida, however, was too much of a sorceress not 
to understand that it was Od Katlasson who had 
done it. Thoraren and his men, therefore, determined 
to pay Holt a visit. Katla sat at her spinning-wheel 
on the women*s bench and spun, and told her women 
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to say nothing, as she would do the talking. Her 
son Od was the only man at Holt at the time. When 
Thoraren and his men came into the common hall 
and asked for Od, Katlst replied that *he was gone to 
Bredevig. 

" We shall search for him, notwithstanding," said 
one of the men. Od, however, was not found. They 
went away, consulted amongst themselves, and arrived 
at the conclusion that Katla had made Od appear 
as her spinning-wheel. They returned to the house, 
and when Katla saw them coming back, she took 
Od and began to cut his hair and beard in the 
passage leading to the common hall. It appeared 
to Thoraren and his men that she was cutting the 
hair and beard of an old he-goat. They went into 
the common hall, and as the " rok " (spinning-wheel) 
was there, it was clear that that could not be Od. 
They left and discussed the subject again, and 
thought that the old he-goat must have been Od. 
On their return they broke the spinning-wheel to 
pieces, for which manly deed they heard much of 
Katla's sneers. They searched everywhere, but found 
not a single thing that had life about Holt, except a 
boar lying on a heap of ashes. This was how Katla 
had hidden Od. On the way back to Mdvehlid, 
Thoraren and his men met Geirida, and related to 
her what had been their experience. 

" When one has to do with Katla," said Geirida, 
" one must not sail to the leeward." 
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Geirida wore a blue cloak, and when it was 
reported to Katla that the men were coming back 
with some one in dyed clothes (woollen wadmel 
was usually worn undyed), she said, " Sight-blinding 
is of no use against so strong a sorceress as Geirida." 

She rose from her seat, and, taking off the cushion 
she had been sitting upon, hid her son Od underneath, 
and then sat down again and complained of being 
tired. Geirida, on entering with Thoraren and his 
men, did not greet Katla, but placed a bag made of 
a single sealskin over her head, and ordered it to 
be tied down below Katla's shoulders. Geirida then 
told the men to take Od Katlasson from his hiding- 
place. As steel would not bite him, he was hung. 
Katla confessed that she had ridden Giinlaug, and 
had caused the fcijuries from which he had suffered 
so long. It was then the fashion to stone witches 
to death if they were of a mischievous type, and 
Geirida, being a fashionable woman of the time, 
assisted in the stoning of Katla to death. 

It is also related that a man called Rolleif and 
his mother, Lj6t, came to Iceland from Norway, 
and practised witchcraft Rolleif was overbearing 
and quarrelsome, and his mother assisted him in this 
by her art. She made him a tunic on which steel 
had no effect, and he was consequently a formidable 
antagonist in the frequent duels of saga times. He 
killed a man called Od, and a blood-feud of necessity 
arose. He then killed Ingemund, who had befriended 
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him by giving him a house, lands, and cattle. Inge- 
mund's sons took up the feud, and pursued RoUeif, 
who escaped for some months. At last Rolleif 
returned to his house, at a farm called As. Thorsten, 
who was Ingemund's eldest son, sent his shepherd 
to As, and told him to repeat the verses of a saga 
before the door was opened, and when he went into 
the common hall to observe what he saw. The 
shepherd returned, and reported that he had recited 
fourteen verses of a saga before the door was opened, 
and that when he went into the common hall he saw 
a heap of ashes, protruding out of which was a rag 
of red cloth. 

"That was Rolleif," said Thorsten. "The red 
cloth was his blotedragt," a dress used when sacri* 
ficing to the gods. 

Thorsten and his men went to As and seized 
Rolleif, notwithstanding his disguises, and beheaded 
him. His mother, Lj6t, appeared with her head 
between her legs, walking backwards ; but Thorsten 
and his men killed her in the midst of her wicked 
sorceries. 

Torbj6rg Katla was a witch mentioned in Hord 
Grimkelsson's saga. Her incantations were so effec- 
tive that by shaking her apron in the air she threw 
a darkness over men engaged in a blood-feud. In 
the same saga, a man called Thorsten Onabrodd 
boasted that Hord Grimkelsson and his men should 
not take his cattle, as his mother's witchcraft would 
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protect both him and his cattle. This boast was 
enough to induce Hord Grimkelsson to make a raid 
on Thorsten Onabrodd's cattle. As Hord's men left 
their ships and marched up the beach, they met a 
bull, which Hord's men attacked contrary to his 
orders. " Let the bull alone," he yelled ; " it is not 
what you think." 

Two men attacked the bull with their casting- 
spears, but they rebounded, and the men were each 
stabbed through their bodies with their own spears. 
" Leave the bull alone," repeated Hord ; " it is 
glamour." 

When they came to Thorsten Onabrodd's house, 
they found his mother, Skroppna, and his two daugh- 
ters, Helga and Sigrid, at home, but Thorsten had gone 
to a saeter in Kiivalldrdal. The approach of Hord's 
men had been observed at the farm, and when they 
arrived and entered the common hall, they saw 
nothing unusual except three chests. Hord's men 
wished to open them, but this he would not allow. 
They searched for cattle, and an old sow and two 
young prigs came running up. On looking to the 
southward they saw a number of armed men, and 
even the pigs cocked their ears in a southerly direc- 
tion. 

" They are in too great force," said Geir, who was 
Hord's foster-brother ; " let us return to our ships." 

" Wait," said Hord Grimkelsson. " We will see 
what effect this has." 

Q 
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As he spoke, he took up a large stone and killed 
the sow with it, when lo ! it was Skroppna the witch, 
and the little pigs were her daughters Helga and 
Sigrid. What had appeared an armed force were 
cattle, which Hord and his men slaughtered. 

We now approach a subject of the supernatural 
which has existed in many lands and ages, but in few 
with the vivid colouring of the high North. It was a 
faith in saga time that after death the soul was con- 
nected with the body. On the decease of bad men, 
it was essential to bury them as far as possible from 
habitations, or to burn their bodies. This custom, 
according to Snorri, Odin inculcated, but dissenters 
arose. Saxo Grammaticus states that Midodin's 
head was cut off, and his corpse fastened down in its 
grave by a stake run through it. This prevented 
Midodin's reappearance. Sometimes it was displeas- 
ing to the dead to be buried at a distance, and the 
corpse became so heavy that the strongest oxen or 
horses could not move it. If the dead disturbed the 
living when buried in places which their wishes were 
assumed to indicate, they were dug up and burnt, to 
destroy the connection between body and soul. 

In the earlier saga times, a man of distinction was 
buried in a tumulus. His horse, his ship, and per- 
sonal belongings were buried with him. His feet 
were shod with helskoe, or shoes, to travel through the 
abode of death to Valhal. H^l was figuratively the 
goddess of death, but the word was used also as 
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the abode of death, Odin being described as making a 
journey to h^l to inquire as to the fate of his son Baldr. 
The tumulus was called hoi in Danish, or haug 
in Icelandic or old Norsk, both words meaning " a 
height." The occupant was termed hoibo, or dweller 
in the tumulus, and a very unpleasant neighbour he 
frequently became, if he walked again {gik igjen) 
after death. His reappearance caused dread and 
mischief. When Gretti was wrecked on the coast of 
Haramso, he was assisted and supported by the chief 
man of the island, called Thorfin, a son of Kaar den 
Gamle (the Old). Kaar was buried in a hoi, and 
reappeared after death, and killed the live stock of 
the residents on the island, or frightened them away. 
The only person that the hoibo did not interfere 
with was his son Thorfin. It is cited in Gretti^s saga, 
as an instance of his obstinate courage, that he not 
only ran the risk of Thorfin's displeasure by meddling 
with his father's grave, but also braved the terrors of 
the supernatural. Gretti dug into the hoi until he 
came to the wooden beams placed above the vault, or 
place of sepulture. He removed the beams, and, with 
the assistance of a man called Odun, lowered himself 
by a rope into the hoi. He found the skeleton of a 
horse, and a chair, on which a man sat, with his feet 
resting on a chest full of silver. There were many 
gold and silver articles of great value in the hoi, and 
a sax, or short sword, of unusual excellence. Gretti 
removed these things to the rope, upon which he 
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was seized by the hoibo, and a desperate struggle 
followed. First one, and then the other, was thrown 
down ; everything in the hoi was broken to pieces, 
even the horse's skeleton. At length Gretti cut the 
hoibo's head off. Odun had run away in terror at 
the noise of the conflict, and Gretti had great diffi- 
culty in getting the treasure out of the tumulus. 
When he had, he was so stiff in his limbs that he 
was late for supper. Thorfin, his host, was annoyed 
at this. It meant that the tables in the hall could 
not be cleared away to admit of the drinking-bout 
that always followed a supper ; the tables had to 
remain until the guest came. 

" What could you have had to do that was so 
important that you could not find time to come 
to supper } *' asked Thorfin. 

" I have been collecting a few trifles," said Gretti, 
producing the treasure. 

Thorfin accepted it, but without thanks. 

Gretti's saga relates many bloody deeds in which 
the sax, or short sword, taken from Kaar den Gamle's 
hoi was drawn and used. 

It will be noted that in this incident the hoibo's, 
or ghost's, head was cut off, and that he died like a 
mortal. 

The scene of another story of a similar type is laid 
in Iceland. Thorhal Grimsson lived at Thorhalsstad, 
and owned large flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 
Not only his house and farm buildings, but his lands, 
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Were haunted by <ivaettir (bad spirits). His cattle 
were killed and dispersed, and his shepherds and 
herdsmen disappeared. At last a Swede called Glam 
offered his services, and Thorhal accepted them, 
although Glam^s personal appearance was not pre- 
possessing. He had large staring eyes, and his hair 
was like a wolfs fur. Gldm was not popular from 
the first, and as time went on he was hated. The 
day before Christmas Day, Gldm rose early and 
demanded meat and drink. 

" It is the custom for Christian people to fast on 
this day," suggested the house-mother. 

" I am a heathen," said GUm, " and will have 
meat and drink." 

It was dark when Gldm left the house, and the 
snow fell in large flakes. Nothing was heard of him 
during the day, and the snowstorm increased. Search 
was made the next day, and Gldm's body was found 
swollen as full as a nut, and his skin appeared as blue 
as hel, the abode of death. There were indications of 
a hard struggle, and the cattle were dispersed to the 
four winds. It was impossible to bring Glam*s body 
to the churchyard for. burial, as it became so heavy 
the horses could not move it. The priest's assistance 
was called in, and Gldm's corpse buried. He did not, 
however, rest in his grave ; but, apparently grown to 
a gigantic size, he sat on the roofs of houses, killed 
people and cattle, frightened some persons out of 
their senses, and made life insupportable at Thor- 
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halsstad. At this juncture Gretti Asmundsson had 
returned to Iceland, and such a state of things was a 
pleasant stimulant to his obdurate courage. He went 
to Thorhalsstad, and asked leave to remain there, that 
he might lay Gldm's ghost. Permission was readily 
given. Nothing occurred the first two nights, and 
Gretti found it dull without having anything to fight. 
On the third night Glam, as a hoibo, or vampire, 
broke open the door of the common hall. His head 
first appeared ; he then stretched himself up until his 
head touched the roof, and his arms rested on the 
cross-beams of the hall. Gretti rushed at Gldm and 
tried to throw him down, but the hoibo held Gretti^s 
arms. The benches in the hall were broken to pieces 
in this desperate wrestling-match, and the house was 
nearly pulled down ; even the frozen earth (it was at 
Christmas) on the roof was knocked off. But at last 
Gldm was thrown down, and, glaring at Gretti with 
his vampire-like eyes, foretold him much ill fortune. 
Gretti never forgot the terrible look of the horbo*s 
eyes, and the saga suggests that he was ever after 
haunted by them. At length Gretti could reach his 
sax, or short sword, and cut the vampire's head off. 
The hoibo's body was burnt, and the ashes put in a 
bag made of a skin and buried. It is stated in the 
saga that Gretti complained of stiffness after this feat, 
and rested awhile. In this story the ghost is tangible. 
It killed people and cattle ; was real enough to have 
its head cut off and body burnt. 
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The date of another story of a hoibo is the latter 
end of the tenth century. It occurs in Hord Grim- 
kelsson's saga, and illustrates the manners and 
customs of the times. Hord Grimkelsson had left 
Iceland with his foster-brother Geir, and sailed for 
Norway. They landed at Bergen, where a man 
called Arntor tried to take away Geir's fur cloak, 
which the fierce Icelander resented by cutting 
Arntor's arm off with his sword. Arntor died from 
his wound, and it was with difficulty that the Ice- 
landers were allowed to leave Bergen. They found 
it expedient to go to Sweden, and visited Harald 
Jarl, in Gotland. They were well received by the 
jarl, as he knew them by reputation. The jarl had 
a son called Hroar, who had just returned from a 
Viking expedition with considerable booty. He liked 
the Icelanders, and there was much feasting and 
more drinking. 

One evening at Jule time, Hroar rose from his seat 
in the common hall, and said, " I stand up in this 
place and make this promise, that before next Christ- 
mas I will break into Sote the Viking's hoi." After 
speaking, Hroar emptied his drinking-horn and sat 
down. 

It was a custom on great occasions, and when 
there was a larger gathering than usual, for a man to 
pledge himself in this manner to perform some feat 
of more than ordinary daring. 

"That is a bold promise," said the jarl. "Sote 
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was a bad man when on earth, and since his death 
has been worse." 

" I will follow your custom," said Hord Grim- 
kelsson, "and swear not to leave the hoi before 
you do." 

Geir, Hordes foster-brother, made a similar vow. 

When the spring came, Hroar and twelve men went 
to Sote the Viking^s hoi. It was at some distance 
from the jarFs house. As they rode through a wood, 
they passed a cleared space on which a house was 
built A man in a blue-striped cape stood at the 
door, and addressed Hord Grimkelsson by name. 

"My name is Bjorn," he said. "I knew your 
family, Hord Grimkelsson, in Iceland. When you 
have a difficulty in breaking into Sote the Viking's 
hoi, come to me, and I will help you." 

It was early in the day when they reached the 
tumulus, and they at once began to dig, until they had 
cleared away the earth and stones deposited on the 
wooden beams over the place of sepulture. This 
occupied the whole of the day. In the morning the 
hoi appeared as if it had not been touched ; the earth 
and stones were replaced exactly as if they had never 
been removed. The same thing happened the next 
day. Hroar said he would have nothing more to do 
with such devilry, and left with some other men. 
Hord Grimkelsson rode to Bjorn's house, and told 
him what had occurred. 

" Here is a sword," said Bjorn. " When you have 
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cleared away the earth and stones down to the wooden 
beams, stick it in them." 

Hord followed Bjorn's directions, and on the fifth 
day they came to the door of the vault. Hord warned 
the men present not to approach the door when it 
was opened. Two men did not heed the warning, 
and were suffocated by the stench that issued from 
the vault. After a time, Hord Grimkelsson and Geir, 
his foster-brother, entered the place of sepulture and 
burst open a second door. They were nearly over- 
powered with the stench. It put out the wax lights 
they had brought with them. It was the custom in 
saga time to melt a piece of wax and put a piece of 
rush in it as a wick, or to use wax without this 
addition. 

In the inner vault they saw a ship filled with 
treasures, and in it a dim light. Sote the Viking was 
sitting in the ship, and presented a horrible appearance. 
An earthquake now occurred, and the men who were 
outside ran away, leaving Hord and Geir in the hoi. 

Sote sang a verse to Hord, asking him why he did 
not do as Hroar did, and run away. Hord replied in 
another verse that they had come to possess them- 
selves of the gold that he, as an old robber, had 
stolen ; and that, according to prevalent opinion, he 
was the worst man that ever drew a sword. 

Sote, at this attack on his personal character, 
seized Hord round the waist and gripped his flesh 
into knots. Hord told Geir to light the wax, and 
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as the light grew stronger the hoibo's strength left 
him. 

" Bring the light nearer, Geir," said Hord, " that 
we may see how good-looking the old pirate is." 

Sote is described as falling to the earth on the 
approach of the light. Hord Grimkelsson and Geir 
collected the treasure that was in the hoi, and re- 
turned to Harald Jarl, where they were welcomed 
as men who had returned from h€\ (the abode of 
death). They had endeavoured to find Bjorn, but 
could find neither him nor his house. They knew 
then it was Odin. 

So far as this story is historical, a strong belief 
in Odin is recorded. The date, as before mentioned, 
is towards the close of the tenth century. It 
will be observed that although Sote's ghost sang 
a verse, and squeezed Hord Grimkelsson's back into 
knots, which was a tangible fact, yet on the burning 
wax throwing a light on the scene in the hoi, Sote's 
ghost lost its strength and fell to the earth, and that 
in his case decapitation was unnecessary. Ghosts 
had become of less reality, and later than the tenth 
century there are few such stories. 

In the year looo, a vessel had sailed first to the 
Hebrides, and afterwards to Dublin, and a woman 
called Thorguna sailed in it to Iceland. She was 
apparently about fifty years of age, sti)ut, with dark 
eyebrows and hair, and a temper. She had many 
things with her that were not then to be procured in 
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Iceland, which Thurida, the house-mother at FrodH, 
wished to purchase, but Thorguna would not sell 
them. 

Thurida then asked Thorguna to stay at Frodi, 
hoping thereby to obtain some of the articles in 
Thorguna's possession. The summer had been wet, 
but was followed by a few dry days, and Thorod, 
Thurida's husband, the owner of FrodH, was occupied 
in saving hay. One day the weather was very still ; 
not a cloud was to be seen until the afternoon, when 
a small black cloud came over Skor Fjeld. It sud- 
denly became so dark that no one could see anything, 
and it rained blood, but only on Frodi. The weather 
soon cleared off, and the hay dried again ; but where 
Thorg6na was, the hay did not dry, and her hay-rake 
and clothes were covered with blood. She went to 
her sleeping-place at Frodi, refused all food, and 
groaned heavily. The next day Thorod came to her, 
and she told him that she was going to die, and wished 
to be buried at Skalholt ; that the gold ring she had 
on was to be buried with her; and that her bedding, 
which consisted of English sheets, a silk coverlet, and 
curtains, should be burnt, or it would cause the death 
of many persons. Thorgdna died, and Thorod directed 
a fire to be made out-of-doors to burn the bedding ; 
but Thurida put her arms round Thorod*s neck and 
entreated him not to burn such good things, and of 
course the bedding was not burnt. 

Thorod had a coffin made for ThorgCina, and sent 
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her corpse to Skalholt to be buried. On the way the 
coffin-bearers stopped at a farm to the north of the 
Hvidi, as they did not like fording the river late in 
the evening. They asked for food at the farm, but 
this was refused. They placed the coffin in an out- 
house, and sat down in the common room. The 
people of the farm were in their accustomed sleeping- 
places. A noise was heard in the larder, and the 
people thought it was thieves, and went to see. They 
saw a tall woman quite naked preparing food. The 
coffin-bearers said that it was Thorgdna. She took 
food into the common hall, and placed a table as if 
for supper. The bonde and his wife said to the coffin- 
bearers that they would give them what they wanted 
without the interference of supernatural power. Thor- 
guna at once disappeared. The coffin-bearers received 
every attention wherever they stopped, and Thorguna's 
corpse was buried by the priest at Skalholt. 

When the coffin-bearers returned home, and the 
people were sitting round the fire at Frod&, a moon 
could be seen on the wall of the common room. It 
continued to appear as long as any one sat by the fire. 
This was recognized as the Urdmdni, or Urd's moon ; 
she was one of the Norner, or fates, and it was an evil 
omen. For seven nights the Urdmdni appeared, dim 
and deathlike. One night the shepherd came home 
late ; he appeared as if bewitched, and the next day 
died, and was buried in the church. A man called 
Thorer Vidleg (Wide Legs) and his wife Thorgiina 
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Galdrekin (knowing the witch's chant), came to live 
at Frod&. 

The shepherd's ghost had become very trouble- 
some, and one night Thorer Vidleg went out to see 
what could be done. The ghost seized him and threw 
him with great force against the door. The next day 
Thorer Vidleg died of his injuries, and was buried in 
the church ; but his ghost made common cause with 
the shepherd's, and committed many evil deeds at 
FrodcL. One house-karl after another died after a 
short sickness, until altogether seven men were dead. 

Thorod, with five other men, went fishing, and 
the boat capsizing they were all drowned. While 
he was absent, a seal rose up from the floor of the 
common hall, and, to the terror of the women of the 
house, stared about. Kjartan, whose name figures 
prominently in the sagas, was then a boy. He seized 
a hammer and hit the seal on the head, until he drove 
it like a nail down to the level of the floor. At 
this time Thorod and his men were drowning. 

The usual funeral feast was held for Thorod, and 
many guests attended. The erfisdrykkja, literally the 
" heir's drink," was practically an attestation of the 
successor to the estate. The heir drank the erfis^ 
drykkja, and then sat on the high seat that his father 
or predecessor's death had vacated. When the feast 
was at its height Thorod and his five men appeared, 
and, without greeting any one, sat down on the side 
benches and wrung the water out of their clothes. 
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The guests left, and the long fire in the hall was 
lighted. Thorer Vidleg and the six men who had 
been buried now entered, shaking off the earth from 
their clothes. Every night the thirteen ghosts ap- 
peared and sat by the long fire in the hall ; the house- 
folk made a fire in an outhouse, and sat by it. 

The women at Frodi became ill, and Thorg6na 
Galdrekin died. A few nights after, her ghost joined 
that of her husband's by the long fire in the common 
hall. Other women sickened and died. Snorri Godi 
was consulted, and he advised that the Irishwoman's 
clothes should be burnt as she had directed Thorod 
to do before her death, and each ghost tried as if at 
a Thing, or law court, and judgment passed on each 
that they had no business there. Thorer Vidleg's 
ghost, when arraigned, replied that he was tired of 
sitting by the long fire. 

In the end the Christian priest came with holy 
water and relics, and no more ghosts appeared at 
FrodH. 

There is much that is supernatural in this story, 
but a close study of the saga suggests the possibility 
that an epidemic of malignant typhus had broken out 
at Frodi. It was a disease of frequent occurrence in 
saga time. The omen of the Urdmdni is extraordi- 
nary in its type. The cold, weird light shining on the 
wall so long as any one sat by the fire, is a picture 
with strong outlines. 

Saxo Grammaticus, in his fifth book, narrates an 
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incident the date of which is uncertain, except that it 
was in the days of Frode Fredegod. A King Alf 
who then existed in Hedemarken and a King Bjorn 
in Viken had each a son, Asmund and Asvid. When 
Asmund was out hunting with hounds and a net, he 
separated from his party, lost his horse, tore his 
clothes into rags, and lived many days on mush- 
rooms. At last he was so fortunate as to come to 
King Bjorn's house, and was received by the king 
and his son with great kindness. So strong a friend- 
ship grew up between the two princes, that they 
swore that if one died the other would be buried alive 
with him. Prince Asvid died, and was buried with 
his horse and hound in a tumulus, or hoi. 

Prince Asmund, not to break his oath, was buried 
in the place of sepulture in the hoi with Prince Asvid, 
but took down with him a quantity of food, so as 
to support life. King Erik and his SwedesJ when 
marching to Upland, found the hoi in which the 
princes were buried. The Swedes expected that 
treasure would also be buried there, and dug into the 
tumulus and lowered a man in a basket into the place 
of sepulture. Prince Asmund stepped into the basket, 
and was drawn up to the surface. His appearance 
was so terrible that the Swedes thought it was a 
ghost, or hoibo. Asmund was as pale as a corpse, 
and his face was scratched and bloody. King Erik 
inquired how his face could have been scratched in 
the hoi. Prince Asmund replied that it was Asvid's 
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ghost who had done it with his nails, and that he 
regretted the necessity of having to cut the ghost's 
head off and driving a stake through its body to 
prevent his rest being disturbed at night. It is clear 
from this that Saxo Grammaticus was not free from 
superstition. He narrates other incidents with the 
same indication. 

The use of runes was a means employed to be- 
witch individuals. Such runes were called secret 
runes — a secret in a secret, as rin meant " secret." A 
characteristic illustration of this is in Egil Skalla- 
grimsson's saga. He had been sent by King H&kon 
Adelsten-Fostre to Wermland, to inquire about some 
unpaid taxes, and on his journey stopped at a house 
belonging to a man called Thorfin of Eideskov. 
When there Egil saw a woman lying on the cross 
bench where the women sat. Egil asked if she 
was ilir 

" It IS my daughter Helga," said Thorfin. " She 
is afflicted with a strange sickness. She cannot sleep 
night or day, and we think she is bewitched." 

" Have you used any means of cure ? " asked EgiU 

•* We have had some runes cut by a man in the 
neighbourhood, but since then she has been much 
worse." 

Egil rose and went to the woman's side and spoke 
to hen He directed her to be lifted up, and clean 
clothes placed under her. He searched the place 
where she had been lying, and found a fish-bone with 
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runes cut on it. Egil read them, scraped them off 
with his knife, and burnt them. He directed the 
woman's clothes to be changed, and he then sang a 
verse descriptive of the danger of cutting runes when 
their secret power was not understood, and explained 
that the runes the fish-bone had borne were a witch's 
spell affecting the heart's action. Egil then cut other 
runes, and placed them under Helga's pillow. She 
slept and awoke well, but very weak. 

Secret runes were often cut on wood or stone, 
and blood from the performer in the rite was rubbed 
into the letters. The object so prepared was placed 
on the ground, and the sorcerer or witch walked or 
danced round it the opposite direction to the course 
of the sun. This method was employed against 
Gretti the outlaw, and, the saga infers, caused his 
death. 

The evidence of the use of runes as a super- 
natural agency go far back into the mists of time. 
The date of King Hadding of Denmark is not given 
by Saxo Grammaticus, but he states that about that 
time men began to bow the knee to a certain 
Odin, who lived at Upsala. Hadding was fostered 
in Sweden by a kinsman of the giants called Vagn- 
hoft and his daughter Hardgrippe, the latter acting 
as Hadding's foster-mother; but as he grew up she 
wished to marry him. Hadding's thoughts were 
occupied by the desire to avenge his father's death, 
which at this period was an imperative duty on the 

R 
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next of kin of a slain man. He did not particu- 
larly wish to marry his foster-mother. Hardgrippe 
reproached him with his ingratitude, reminding him 
that she had nursed him, carried him in her arms, 
and dingle-dangled him. As this had no effect, 
she sang some erotic verses, suggesting his thinking 
occasionally of the goddess Freja's softer deeds than 
that of arms, and to allow his heart of ice to thaw. 
Hadding replied that she was not only his foster- 
mother, but a giantess, and a larger person than he 
desired to wed. Hardgrippe then explained in verse 
that she could make herself any size he pleased, and 
become as soft and as beautiful as silk. She said 
she could also change her form, and use any other 
form, or " ham," as easily as Odin himself. She also 
explained that she had power over the thoughts of 
people, as ideas were only mists of the mind, and 
often what he thought he saw he did not see. This 
extraordinary claim to supernatural power is worth 
observation. 

Hadding was overcome by her persuasions, and 
left Sweden with Hardgrippe, the latter clad as a 
, man and fighting by his side, as frays were then the 
ordinary incidents of a journey. As they were on 
the way, they came to a house where the funeral of 
its owner was taking place. Hardgrippe was so much 
in love with Hadding that she desired to inquire 
of the Norner, or fates in h^l (the abode of death), 
what the joint future of herself and Hadding would 
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be. She accordingly cut some mystic runes on a 
piece of wood and chanted a witch's spell, and 
directed Hadding to place the runes under the dead 
man's tongue. The dead man answered in verse 
with a horrible voice, and his song was weird and 
ghastly. He cursed the witch from her toe to her 
top for recalling, him from h^l, and foretold that 
she would be torn to pieces, but that Hadding should 
not at that time tread the path to h^l. As the dead 
man prophesied so it came to pass, for as they 
journeyed further they slept in a little hut made of 
the branches of trees. A gigantic fist was thrust 
through the leaves, and Hadding called on Hard- 
grippe for assistance. She gripped the fist, and told 
Hadding to cut it off at the wrist, when, instead of 
blood, the poison of snakes issued from the wound. 
As Hardgrippe had assisted in this deed against her 
own people, she fell into their claws. They dis- 
regarded her powers of witchcraft, or how she piped, 
or how she sang, and tore her into a hundred 
pieces. 

English people know what a hard grip is. It is 
not at all improbable, that the name of Hardgrippe 
was given to this jaettekvinde, or giantess, after the 
date of the event, or myth, related in the saga. 
In Saxo's third book, Odin is described as cutting 
runes in the bark of a tree to punish the Princess 
Rinda for rejecting his suit. These runes are stated 
to have had the influence of making the Princess 
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Rinda believe that she had pigs in the wood, but 
the reason for this is not clear. 

In a chapter on what is supernatural in the sagas, 
omission should not be made of the death of King 
Frode Fredegod. He is said to be a contemporary 
of the Emperor Augustus of Rome. He endeavoured 
to suppress robbery, and placed a gold armlet at a 
cross-road. Although every thief s fingers itched to 
steal it, they did not dare to do so. 

A witch, whose name is not given by Saxo, urged 
her son to steal the armlet, promising him protection 
by turning him into a sea-calf. King Frode Fredegod 
was very angry — the more so because a witch dared to 
set him, the king, at defiance. As he was so old that 
he could not ride, he pursued her in a waggon, accom- 
panied by a strong force. The witch changed herself 
into a sea-cow, and her son and adherents into sea- 
cattle. She rushed at the king in his waggon and 
killed him with her horns. Saxo remarks that being 
stuck to death by a cow was not a kingly end. The 
king's men prevented the sea-cattle from going into 
the sea, and slew them with their spears, and when 
they died they had the bodies of men with the 
heads of bullocks. 
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** Haug bor man op kaste, 
For den Hedenfame." 



** A tumulus should be raised 
Over the man gone before us.'' 

The Elder Eddcu 

That it was a custom to burn the dead in the Stone 
and Bronze Ages is clear, but it is not clear that it 
was universal. Snorri Sturlasson, in his preface to 
the Heimskringla, mentions that fashions in burying 
the dead varied. The very oldest time, he says, was 
called "Brand Old," because people burnt {brcendi) their 
dead ; but, notwithstanding this, he states in the next 
line that the god Fro was buried at Upsala. Also 
that Dan Mikillati, King of Denmark, was buried in a 
tumulus, fully armed, with his regalia, and on horse- 
back. King Dan lived in the high old time {hoi 
Old)^ according to Snorri. The date of King Dan*s 
death is uncertain. Saxo Grammaticus records that 
he was succeeded by Huglet, whose deeds are chro- 
nicled as having fought a sea-fight, and killed two 
Swedish pirates ; he is then out of the saga. He was 
succeeded by Frode Bravkarl, so called, says Saxo, 
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because he had good fists and a free courage. As he 
is recorded as the son of Odin, this would make King 
Dan contemporaneous with the heathen mythology. 
Saxo, however, collected enough about him to say 
that he played all sorts of foolish tricks, and threw 
dirt on his shining purple. " It is lucky," adds Saxo, 
" that such a bad branch does not often grow on the 
family tree." Another source to fix the date of King 
Dan's reign is, that he was the fourth in succession 
after King Amlet (Shakespeare's Hamlet). King 
Amlet, according to Saxo, married a daughter of 
Rorik, King of England, and subsequently a Scottish 
Queen called Haemdrude, in his English wife's life- 
time. Viglet, a son of Rorik, attacked Amlet with 
such a force of men and ships that escape was im- 
possible. Amlet's anxiety was about his dearly beloved 
queen Haemdrude, who told him that she cared not 
for sharp swords if she was with her husband, and 
that she wished to lay her bones by his side. " These 
were big words," remarks Saxo, **^but in the battle 
that followed she with good will allowed herself to be 
taken to Viglet, and married him the same night." 
Saxo, when referring to women, is often caustic. 
" Thus you will see," he writes, " the worth of a 
woman's word. They are chaff before the wind, and 
change like the billows of the sea. Who can rely on 
a woman's heart, that alters like a flower shedding 
its leaves, or, as the seasons change, obliterating each 
other's traces ? " 
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Saxo describes Amlet as having been buried in 
a tumulus in Jutland. This date, if Saxo be correct, 
must have been much older than King Dan's. Viglet, 
Vermund, and Uffe were Amlet's successors, and 
recorded as living long lives. It is clear, therefore, 
that burning of the dead was not universal in North 
Europe, and that far back in the mists of time. In 
Scandinavia there are many thousand burial-places. 
They are classed under three heads. First, the 
stendosar, or graves constructed with stones of con- 
siderable size. The floor of the enclosed space was 
strewn with sand or gravel. If the bodies were burnt, 
the ashes were placed in the grave. The whole was 
covered with earth, forming a tumulus. 

Secondly, the gingrift, or grave to which a covered 
way was attached. This led to the centre of a tumu- 
lus, the place of sepulture. The entrance to this 
covered way was hidden as far as practicable, and the 
graves of this class exhibit ingenuity in this direction. 

Thirdly, the hallkistorna, or flat stone graves. 
They were formed of flat stones in irregular squares 
or parallelograms. They were constructed on the 
surface of the ground, and,' when sufficiently large 
stones could not be gathered, a second row of stones 
often covered the spaces of the interior row. 

Single monumental stones of large size were often 
placed in a tumulus, and not unfrequently several 
stones, with a flat piece of rock on them. These are 
well known. The tumuli were occasionally sur- 
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rounded by rows of stones in circles, in the form of 
ships or a triangle. Of these many instances remain 
in Scandinavia. 

When Harald the Fair-haired died in 933, Snorri 
Sturlasson states that he was buried at Hauge, in 
Norway (Haugesund), and that a church was built to 
the south of the tumulus. Also that the king was 
buried in the centre of the mound, with a flat stone 
at his feet, and a larger one at his head. A stone of 
thirteen feet and a half in length, and three feet in 
breadth, was placed on these, and the sides filled up 
with small stones. "All these stones," adds Snorri, 
"are now in the churchyard." It is probable that 
Snorri wrote this early in the thirteenth century. 

What has been written about the "Hoiboer," or 
dwellers in the tumuli, affords a description of the 
heathen burial-custom in saga time. 

In Sweden, burning of the dead could not have 
been practised to much extent at any known period. 
Saxo bears witness that the same was the case in 
Denmark. He states that "in old time the country 
was inhabited by giants, as the present little fellows 
could not have lifted the big stones over the burial- 
places. How could rocks like these have been placed 
on such high mounds ? " " It is well known," he adds, 
" that after the Deluge a number of giants was left on 
the earth, who were masters at this work, and clever 
people too, as they could use their bodies like a wish- 
ing-cap, and make themselves visible or invisible, or 
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large or small, according to taste. Other people who 
could not lift a big stone, had to let it lie where it 
was ; but the giants had monstrous strength, and 
placed the big stones where they now are." 

The stendosar existed in a wide geographical 
sense. It is necessary to use a past tense, as their 
number rapidly decreases. Holmberg states that 
there are many hundred thousand in Sweden alone. 
They were very numerous in Denmark. 

TJiey are found in the south-east of Norway, 
North Germany, and extend to the Gulf of Riga. 
They are in numbers by the Vistula. They occur in 
Holland, Belgium, England, Ireland, the Channel 
Islands, France, Spain, and Portugal. There are a 
few in Switzerland, near the Jura mountains ; also in 
Italy, Corsica, and Sardinia. In north Africa they 
are very numerous, to eighty miles from the coast. 

They are found in the Morea, Crimea, and the 
shores of the Black Sea. It is to be noted, speaking 
in a broad sense, that the stendosar are near the sea- 
coast or a river's bank. 

The customs respecting the dead in saga time 
were that they should be buried unburnt, the mythic 
saga of the Volsungasaga not applying to the historical 
sagas in this respect. When death occurred, and 
which was usually a violent death, it was the duty of 
the nearest relative to afford the corpse "nibjargir ; " 
this was, to close the nostrils and shut the eyelids. It 
was considered dangerous to come near the body 
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before this was done. The corpse was approached 
from behind to effect this, for if its eyes met those of 
a man, they haunted him, and sometimes caused his 
death. The burial took place the same day as the 
man died, or very shortly after. If he was killed in 
the house in which he resided, which was often the 
case in saga time, or he was a man of unusual type, 
his body was not carried out through the door, but 
the wall of the house was broken open, and he was 
taken out through the breach thus made. If the 
corpse could not be at once interred, a tent was 
erected, and a watch kept 

In Egil Skallagrimsson*s saga, Skallagrim's body 
was taken out through the wall, and a tent raised. 
The next day Egil, at high water, rowed the body out 
to Digrenaes, where a tumulus was made over Skalla- 
grim, his horse, weapons, and smith's tools. 

In the Eyrbyggia saga, when Thorolf Bogifod died 
in an unexpected manner, his body was taken through 
a hole in the wall of the house. Arnkel, his son, 
went by the bench in the hall to the high seat 
where Thorolf Bogifod had died, and rendered such 
services to the corpse as the saga says was then the 
custom. He warned all the people who were in the 
house not to approach his father's body until this had 
been done, as evil might follow. Notwithstanding 
this, however, Thorolf Bogifod " gik igjen," or walked 
after his burial in a tumulus, and gave much trouble. 
After sundown, he frightened the cattle that were 
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near his hoi, or tumulus, until they went mad and 
killed each other. In the autumn the shepherd did 
not return home, but was found dead and coal-black 
close to Thorolfs hoi. The shepherd was buried 
in the same place as Thorolf. The cattle continued 
to die, and if a bird settled on Thorolfs tumulus, it fell 
dead. Amkel dug his father's corpse up, and en- 
deavoured to remove it with a pair of oxen, but made 
little progress, as the oxen rushed into the sea and 
perished. The corpse was then interred at a fresh 
place, and all was quiet until Arnkel's death. Similar 
difficulties then arose, when Thorolfs corpse was dug 
up and burnt, and the ashes thrown into the sea. 
A bull calf was born of a cow that had licked the 
stones where Thorolfs body had been burnt It 
went mad, and killed a man called Thorodd. This 
illustrates a custom of the dead. 

Hrapp, when he expected to die of a sickness, 
directed that he should be buned near his house, and 
in a standing position, which was done. He walked 
after his death, and caused the death of so many 
people at Hrappstad that the place was deserted. 
There were both salmon and seal fisheries at Hrapp- 
stad, and the lands were good. Olav the Peacock 
bought them. His men refused to remain, and stated 
that their objection was that Hrapp's ghost insisted 
on wrestling with them, and that they were tired of 
the game. Olav went to the door of the cow-house, 
where the men said that Hrapp's ghost was, and 
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Struck at it with his spear. The ghost twisted the 
spear off the staflF, and sank into the earth with it. 
The next day Olav dug up Hrapp from the place 
where he had been buried, and found his spear there. 
Hrapp's corpse was then burnt, and his ghost was 
laid. 

Witches and thieves were buried by throwing a 
heap of stones over them. Katla and Grima were 
so treated. Stigande, who became a robber, was 
captured, and stoned to death. The other son, 
Halbjorn, was drowned, but when his body came to 
the surface, it was " kdsadr," or buried under a heap 
of stones. This is related in the Laxdaeler*s saga, 
but there are other instances of the same custom in 
other sagas. If a man was slain, for instance, in a 
blood-feud, it was incumbent on the slayer to bury 
the dead man. If he did not, he was liable to out- 
lawry. The body might be covered with earth, stones, 
or turf and stones ; so long as there was an attempt 
at burial, it was enough to satisfy the laws of saga 
time. This was considered the line that marked a 
distinction between killing a man fairly and murder. 
The moral distinction was widely different, although 
fair fights often occurred. It is difBcult to realize 
the stress laid on this show of burial in saga days, 
except that it was a custom of the people. 
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** Ek sa Baldri, 
bl6i5gum tivor. 
0«in*s barni 
orlog f6Igin 
st6d umvaexin 
vollum haeri 
mj6r ok mjok fagr 
mistilsteinn." 

" I see the fate ordained, and Baldr, the child of Odin, bloody. In 
the valley grows a slender but fair mistletoe." — The Voluspa. 

The mythology of the North is indeed mythic, and 
its history so conflicting that four sources for its 
description have been selected. 

Saxo Grammaticus, in his " Historia Danica," pro- 
bably written about the close of the twelfth century, 
as he died in the year 1 207-8, gives a description of 
Odin from a monkish standpoint. Saxo was a priest, 
and secretary to Bishop Absalon, and the latter 
directed Saxo's interesting and extraordinary com- 
pilations. A few of his Latin expressions are given, 
to convey an idea of his quaint book. In the days 
of King Hadding of Denmark, which revert far back 
in the mists of ages, Saxo refers to a certain Odin, 
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who falsely gave himself out as a god through 
Europe {ea tempestate cum Othinus quidam Europa 
totafalso divinitatis titulo censerettir). He frequently 
visited Upsala, in Sweden, but why, Saxo says, it 
is difficult to understand, except that he possibly 
honoured (dignabatur) the place on account of the 
stupidity of the people or the beauty of the scenery 
{pb incolarum inertiam sive locorum amcenitatem). 

The kings of the northmen had Odin's image cast 
in gold, and placed on it armlets and rings of the 
same metal. This was sent to Maglegaard (Byzan- 
tium, Constantinople), and was then said to be an 
act done in the fear of the god Odin. The gift was 
accepted with kyshaand (kiss hand — an old Danish 
expression), or, as Saxo describes it, " Mittentium 
caritatem cupide exosculatus est." Odin's wife, Frigga, 
directed some goldsmiths to steal a portion of the 
gold, and to convert it into ornaments for herself. 
Odin detected the theft, and directed the golden 
image to be hung up so high that no one could reach 
it without making such a clang that every one could 
hear it {vocalem reddidit), Frigga {indigna fcemind) 
employed improper means of obtaining the gold, 
notwithstanding Odin's precaution : as what will a 
woman not sacrifice to avarice? And, adds Saxo, 
in exclamation, "people thought such a thief of a 
woman a goddess ! " 

Odin, overcome by the theft of the gold and the 
conduct of his wife, left home and took a journey as 
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befitted a man to whom honour was dear. During 
his absence, a certain Midodin induced people to 
worship him as a god {cujus secessu Mitothin qiiidanty 
occasianem et fingendcs divinitatis arriptiif) ; but Odin 
returned, and drove this witch-master (Midodin) to 
Funen, where some people killed him. 

Odin also expelled the people who pretended to 
be gods, as it was nothing more than reasonable that 
those who pretended to live in heaven should have no 
homes on earth. 

In Saxo's third book he gives a version of the 
story of Baldr, which conflicts with other myths on 
the same subject, and connected with it are some not 
very godlike traits of Odin himself. 

Hother was King Gevar's foster-son, and as he 
grew up he excelled in playing the lute and other 
instruments of music {Nemo illo chelys (cither) aut lyra 
scientior fuerat), and by his melodies he led the natural 
tendencies of people to do his will, and thus won their 
hearts. It was, therefore, not extraordinary that he 
was loved by Nanna, the daughter of King Gevar. 

There are more ways to a girl's heart than to 
a capital town, and love is a fellow who knows all 
these paths. Some girls, says Saxo, like a man for 
his worth, others because he is good-looking ; some 
like a smooth cheek, others manliness {aliis decor oris, 
aliis animi virtus) ; while some girls are fooled by 
many tricks, others by flattery and politeness {com- 
plures formcB candor acceptos facii) ; and it is not a lie 
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to assert that truly brave men seldom sue in vain to 
a pretty girl (quam pulchH puellis infligere solent). 

Baldr {Othini Jilius) saw Nanna bathing, and was 
inspired with love, and his lustful desires burnt his 
body, for the fire of love has no patience. As Hother 
was in the way, Baldr determined to kill him. 

About this time Hother, when hunting, lost 
himself in a mist {errore nebulce per ductus) ^ and came 
to the bower of the wood-nymphs {silvestrium vir- 
ginum conclave). They addressed Hother by name 
{propria nomine salutatus\ and told him that Baldr 
was inflamed with love for Nanna after seeing her 
bathing, and that Baldr deserved his hate. They 
advised him not to attack Baldr, as he was a half-god 
{semi'deuni) sprung from secret heavenly sources. 
Hother did not learn more from the wood-nymphs 
then, as they vanished, and he found himself standing 
under an open sky in an open space. He then knew 
it was glamour. 

He returned to King Gevar, his foster-father, and 
asked the hand of his daughter Nanna. Gevar replied 
that Baldr had spoken first, and that he dared not 
offend the half-god. He said also that common 
swords would not hurt Baldr, but a sword possessed 
by Milling, the trold, had that power {Hunc it Mi- 
mingOy sylvarutn Satyro, possidert). The trold had 
also an armlet which in some mysterious way (arcana-^ 
que virtute) increased its possessor's wealth. It was 
difficult, however, to reach Miming, on account of the 
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cold ; but Gevar instructed Hother how to use rein- 
deer and sledges {cervis jugalibus currutn instruat)^ 
On which he could travel over the frozen snow with 
speed {cujus celeritate eximio gelti rigentia juga tra- 
scendai), 

Gevar cautioned Hother not to pitch his tent so 
that its shadow would fall on the entrance of the hole 
where the trold Miming resided, as he was afraid of 
shadows, and would not come out. Hother followed 
this advice, and when the trold Miming came out of 
his hole he threw a spear at him, and bound him fast 
so that he could not escape ; and at length the sword 
and armlet were delivered to Hother under threats of 
torture and death (Ultima deinde per summatn ver- 
borum atrocitatem minatus). It was the same with 
this trold {Satyrus) as with mortals — nothing was so 
dear as life. 

The news of Hother's acquiring the sword and 
armlet spread far and wide, and King Gelder 
{Saxoni<B Rex) heard of it, and collected a fleet and 
army to attack Hother. His foster-father. King 
Gevar, had a fine nose for anticipating events {quippe 
divinandi doctissimus arat industria que presagiorum 
excultus). He advised Hother to have some sharp 
hooks made, and to allow King Gelder's men to 
exhaust their stock of spears, fhe result was that 
King Gelder hoisted a red shield on the mast of his 
ship, to explain that he desired peace and wished to 
save his skin. Hother received him with the most 

S 
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friendly countenance and benignant discourse ; so 
King Gelder was as much overcome by his politeness 
as by his tricks of war {non minus humanitate quant 
arte perdomuii). At this time King Helge of Helge- 
land wanted to marry Thora, the daughter of Prince 
Kuso of Finmark, but, as he could not talk for 
stammering, he sent messengers. 

Prince Kuso replied that he did not like a man 
who could not plead his own cause, or stand on his 
own legs without some one to lean his back against. 
In this difficulty Helge appealed to Hother, who had 
not only a flowing tongue, but a fleet of ships. Helge 
promised much if Hother was successful in assisting 
him to obtain Thora as his wife. Hother made a 
display of force and used his persuasive tongue to 
Prince Kuso {per sumntam eloquii suavitatem egisset)^ 
with the result that Thora was married to King Helge. 
Thus one can observe, says Saxo, that sometimes a 
voluble tongue is better than giving a box on the ears. 

Baldr, meanwhile, had not been idle. He came 
to King Gevar with an armed force, and demanded 
his daughter Nanna. He also, adds Saxo, attacked 
the girl with refined and enticing words {exquisitis 
verborum delenimentis puellam^ aggressus) ; but fair 
words do not always hit the mark. Baldr then asked 
why his suit was rejected. 

" Children of the same rank play best together," 
replied Nanna. " If one eats cherries with the great, 
one gets the stones thrown in one's eyes. Small 
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people's breath smells badly in high-born noses. 
Owls and crows do not pair, and those who fly- 
highest get most of the wind ; and if one reaches too 
far, one is apt to put one's arm out of joint. I do not 
want to take the big jump over the gulf that separates 
gods and men. Besides, it takes a strong rope to 
bind a god's love, and affection is never built up by 
appeals to pity or favour." 

It must be admitted, says Saxo, in this answer 
to Baldr's suit, that Nanna wove prudent arguments 
{prudens argumente texebat). King Gevar acquainted 
Hother with what had passed, and good advice was 
dear. Talking to a good friend, however, relieves the 
heart if it does not the difficulty {tametsi periculum 
non tollit agritudinem minuii). It was at last deter- 
mined to fight Baldr at sea. 

That was a fight between gods and men, observes 
Saxo, parenthetically, if only one could believe it. 
Odin, Thor, and the other gods fought for Baldr's 
cause, and heaven and earth shook. Hother's tunic, 
by the power of sorcery, resisted swords and spears, 
and thus prepared he attacked the gods. Thor fought 
with a club, and knocked his enemies into small 
objects, and the gods would have gained a speedy 
victory if Hother had not cut through the handle 
of Thor's club with the trold Miming's sword. The 
gods then took to flight, as the loss of such a weapon 
as Thor's club was decisive (Quo tela defectidivi subit- 
am dedere fugam). 
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By this, adds Saxo, it will be seen that they were 
not proper gods, but natural forces, to which, accord- 
ing to the custom of people, the name of gods was 
given {sed gentium more^ divinitatis vocabulum damns). 

King Gelder was killed in the battle, and a funeral 
feast was held. King Helge and his wife Thora 
received many presents from Hother for their assist- 
ance, and shortly after they returned to Sweden. 
Hother then married Nanna. His victory over the 
gods was praised as much as Baldr's flight was 
laughed at {quam Balderus ridicultis fugd). 

Baldr, however, attacked Hother, and was vic- 
torious, and Hother fled to King Gevar, his foster- 
father. Baldr thought it was no victory, as he had 
not captured Nanna {cujus Nanna non prcsda fuerit). 
He became so weak that he could not walk, and 
visions appeared to him at night ; but, adds Saxo, 
it was only the power of love in his breast {amoris 
vi suffusum pectus). 

Baldr was now chosen king in Denmark, and 
Hother was a fugitive. In his wanderings he met 
the same wood-nymphs that he had seen before, and 
they comforted him by saying that he had not lost 
more men in battle than Baldr, and that he could 
overcome Baldr if he could.intercept the sugar-sweet 
food prepared to give Baldr strength (edulium. au- 
gendis Balderi viribus excogitatum). 

Hother quickly understood that it would weaken 
his enemy if he stole the meat out of his mouth, and 
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then, says Saxo, in extenuation, he probably thought 
that the greater a rascal the greater luck, and that a 
mole-heap may upset a waggon. 

Hother collected an army to attack Baldr, and 
every night watched for the nymphs {nymphcB) who 
prepared Baldr's food. One morning, very early, he 
saw the traces of their feet in the dew on the grass, 
and followed them. They asked him who he was, 
and he replied that he was a cither-player. The 
nymphs were preparing for Baldr's food the venom of 
three snakes. Hother asked for some of it, but the 
oldest of the nymphs replied that it was not fitting 
to give Baldr's food to his enemy. The nymphs then 
gave him a cither, and Hother played so well that 
the nymphs gave him some of Baldr*s food, and a 
belt that would secure victory. 

As Hother was returning to his men, he met 
Baldr, and stabbed him in the side with his sword. 
Baldr died three days after of this wound, and was 
buried in a tumulus. 

Saxo remarks, on the blood-feud that now arose 
on the death of Baldr, and which was incumbent on 
his father Odin to avenge, that the divinity of this 
god Odin was not hatched. He had. to consult wise 
men and witches to tell him how to avenge the death 
of Baldr. A Fin {Rostiophus Phinnicus) prophesied 
that if he could have a son by Princess Rinda, the 
daughter of one of the kings of the northmen, that 
this son would avenge, the death of Baldr. Odin 
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accordingly went to the court of Rinda's father, and 
distinguished himself by fighting the enemies of the 
country; but when he wanted to kiss the girl, she 
boxed his ears {dum il puellA osculum peteret^ alapant 
recepit). Odin left, and jeers and gibes, adds Saxo> 
were not wanting. 

Odin then appeared as a goldsmith, and made 
ornaments and executed any work that the Princess 
Rinda wished. But this is not the way to turn a 
woman's mind, and when Odin attempted to kiss the 
princess, she hit him on his nose with her fist. It 
must be admitted, says Saxo, that there was a good 
deal of obstinacy in this girl, and that she treated 
the old rascal {subdolus setiex libidinis) very properly. 
The king scolded his daughter severely {plurimum 
objurgare\ but the latter said that Odin was old, and 
she preferred a younger suitor. 

Odin then appeared as a knight-errant, and per- 
formed knightly feats and exercises, to the wonder 
of all ; but the princess did not care for them, and 
when he wanted to kiss her, she knocked him down 
with a blow on the side of the head, so that he 
damaged the pavement {ut pavimentiim terrcs nuta- 
bundus impingeret). 

Odin then appeared as a young girl, and asked 
for and obtained service with the princess, whose 
feet he had to wash every evening. The princess 
became ill, and Vaekke, as Odin called himself, at- 
tended her, with the result that the princess had a 
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son, who was called Bue. When he grew old enough, 
a battle was fought with Hothen The result was 
that both were slain. 

Odin, after the adventures above related, was 
banished by the other gods, as they did not consider 
it becoming in a god to practise witchcraft, or to 
run after women. But Odin knew what to do, adds 
Saxo; he flattered some, and put money into the 
hands of others, and thus regained his sovereignty 
over the gods. Saxo refers those who desire to know 
how much Odin paid for being chief of the gods, to 
the dealers in such articles, as he confesses he does 
not himself know the price. The passage is quaint : 
"Quos si, quanti emerit, rogas, illos consule, qui, 
quanti divinitas veneat, didicerunt, mihi minus con- 
stare fateor." 

Next in order as a recorder of Northern mythology 
is the Icelandic historian, Snorri Sturlasson. Like 
Saxo Grammaticus, he wrote from a Christian stand- 
point, and as an orthodox Churchman. His first 
chapter is geographical, surprising, and short. His 
cast of thought and expressions are retained as far 
as practicable. 

"The ball of earth inhabited by men is so con- 
structed that it has snit after snit in it, because the 
sea cuts into the dry land. Thus the sea breaks 
through Njorvesund (Straits of Gibraltar), and runs 
eastward to the land of the Jews, apd then forms 
a large bay towards the north, called the Black 
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Sea, and this sea divides the world into three parts. 
One part is called Asia, and another Europe, or 
-^nea. North of the Black Sea is great or cold 
Sweden, which is scdd to be as large as Sexkland 
(Germany), but others say it resembles Morland 
(Africa), the third part of the world, because, like 
that country, it is in its southern part uninhabitable 
on account of the heat. In Magle-Sverrig (Tartary) 
there are many towns, and all sorts of people speaking 
strange languages, Some are giants, others dwarfs, 
Moors, or blue men. There are also dragons and 
monsters. To the north there are high mountains, 
from which runs a river called Tana-Kvisl, or Vana- 
Kvisl. It falls into the Black Sea, and is the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. Between the 
branches of this river is a country called Vanehjem, 
or the land of the Vaner." 

The river thus referred to by Snorri would appear 
to be the Dnieper. It is contended that the Dwina 
is meant, but this is not so probable. 

Snorri, in his , second chapter, refers to Odin and 
his company of gods, for which the geogriaphical 
sketch given above prepares the reader. East of 
the river separating Asia from Europe was a king- 
dom called Aseland, or Asehjem ; its metropolis was 
Asgcird, and its chief man Odin. In AsgSrd there 
was a large place set aside for sacrifices, and twelve 
priests conducted the ceremonies. They also made 
laws and expounded them, with the result that all 
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men bowed and scraped to these priests, and 
addressed them as men of the gods and lords; Odin 
was a great warrior, and conquered many countries, 
and people believed that he had made a compact to 
be always victorious. Snorri does not, however^ state 
who was the other contracting party. Odin travelled 
far, and in his absence his two brothers, V6 and Vili, 
ruled. Once Odin was absent so long that his brothers 
divided his projperty between them, and were about 
to take the same measure with his queen Frigga (the 
earth), when Odin returned. Odin waged war with 
the Vaner of Vanehjem, but at length peace was 
concluded, and hostages given by both sides. The 
Aser sent Honer, a great chief, and Mimer, the 
wisest of men. The Vaner sent Njord, his son Frey, 
and a chief called Kvaser. 

The Vaner made Honer a ruler, but when he had 
to decide a matter he consulted Mimer, and if the 
latter was not present, he said, ** To-day, good folks, 
you must settle it yourselves." The Vaner grew 
tired of the repetition of these words, as they could 
never agree amongst themselves, and cut Mimer's 
head off and sent it to Odin, who embalmed it so 
that it could speak and repeat all the wisdom of the 
world. Nj6rd and his son Frey were created high 
priests by Odin, and Freya, Njord's daughter, taught 
the Aser how to boil the witch's broth (seid). At 
this time the people of Rome put their feet on the 
necks of many nations and chiefs, and kings were 
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obliged to fly and leave their lands in the lurch. 
Odin, who by sorcery could read the future, left his 
brothers V^ and Vili in Asgird, and, with his high 
priests and a horde of people, travelled through the 
west of Russia and Germany, and resided for some 
time at Odense, in Funen. From thence he sent 
Gefion to Sweden. She was promised by King 
Gylfe as much land as she could plough in a day. 
Gefion knew what to do, says Snorri. She went to 
Jaettehjem, the home of the giants, and had four 
sons by theni, and in the form of bulls she harnessed 
her sons to a plough, and ploughed up so much land 
in Sweden as to produce the island of Sjaelland, 
every corner of which fits into the bays and creeks 
of the Swedish Maelar lake. 

When Odin came to the North he practised 
sorcery, and, adds Snorri, it must not be forgotten 
that he had Mimer's head to tell him everything. 
He also consulted the dead when he desired to know 
anything about the other world, and visited them in 
their hoies, or burial-places. He had two ravens 
called Hugin and Munin, the muscles of whose 
tongues he had cut so that they could speak, and 
they flew about the world and collected so much 
knowledge that Odin became very learned. He 
could quench fire, still the sea, and turn the winds 
at his will. He could take the form or occupy the 
bodies of either birds, beasts, or fish. He knew the 
runes and incantations used in sorcery, but taught 
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them only to women, as it was considered degrading 
for men to practise witchcraft. 

Odin laid down laws in Sweden, and directed 
that sacrificial feasts should be held in the autumn 
for fruitfulness, at Yule-time for prosperity, and 
in the spring for victory. Every nose in Sweden 
had to pay a tax to Odin, on the condition that he 
protected the country and paid the cost of the 
autumnal sacrificial feast. 

Odin died a straadod (straw death) ; that is, he 
died in his bed from old age or disease. His suc- 
cessors were Nj6rd and his son Frey, who each died 
in the same manner. They were burnt on funeral 
pyres, and afterwards worshipped as gods. 

It was pretended that Odin had left Sweden 
for Asgird, but, says Snorri, he was burnt, and 
people did not spare fuel or costly articles, as they 
believed that the more smoke they thus made, the 
fatter they would be in Valhal. 

Freya, the daughter of Nj6rd, was also honoured 
as a goddess ; but, adds Snorri, she had a temper, as 
well as two daughters, Hnos and Gorsum, who were 
so pretty that precious stones were figuratively 
described by their names. 

In the saga of H^kon Adelsten, the foster-son 
of the English king ^thelstan, Snorri Sturlasson 
refers to the ceremonies of the heathen sacrificial 
feasts. King HHkon Adelsten had endeavoured to 
force Christianity on his subjects, and at this time 
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Sigurd Hlade Jarl was a zealous and orthodox 
heathen. The practice Was that every bonde should 
bring something for the feast, such as horses, and 
other small creatures (sic). Their flesh was cooked 
and eaten. The blood was poured into vessels, and 
sprinkled with a broom on the outside and inside of 
the house. The persons present were treated in like 
manner, as were also the benches and images of the 
gods. A long fire was made in the offer-house, and 
kettles containing the meat were hung over the fire ; 
the men sat round, and beakers full of ale were passed 
from one to the other. Three healths were drunk. 
The first was to Odin, for the king to be victorious ; 
the second to Nj6rd and Frey, for fruitfulness ; and 
the last was called the Brage-baeger, or the drink 
to the worthy dead.. 

Sigurd Hlade Jarl held such a feast at Hlade, and 
invited King Hikon Adelsten. The cost of the feast 
was borne by the jarl alone. The king wished to 
have his dinner in an adjoining house, but this did 
not accord with Sigurd Jarl's orthodox heathenism, 
as the high seat in the offer-house would be vacant, 
and no one could fill it but the king, as he was present 
at Hlade. The king was induced to sit at the hoibord> 
or chief table, in the high seat, and Sigurd Jarl gave 
him a horn full of ale, which the jarl had, as heathen 
priest himself, consecrated to Odin. The king made 
the sign of the cross over the ale, and drank it This 
gave great dissatisfaction, but Sigurd Jarl quieted the 
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tumult that arose by saying that the king had made 
the sign of Thor's hammer over the horn of ale, and 
had drunk that god's health instead of Odin's by 
mistake ! This explanation did not afford entire 
satisfaction, and when the cooked meat was placed 
on the table, the bonder insisted that the king should 
eat some horseflesh. As he refused, he was told that 
he must drink the broth. This he declined ; and it 
was then suggested that he should eat some of the 
fat. This the king flatly refused, and Sigurd Jarl 
could not for a time pacify the sturdy heathen. They 
proposed to kill the king. Sigurd Jarl, to meet the 
difficulty, suggested that the king should gape over 
the kettle in which the horseflesh was being boiled. 
The king did so, but he placed a linen cloth over 
it first, and returned to the high seat, with the result 
that neither the king, with his Christian bias, nor his 
heathen subjects were satisfied. 

The next feast that King H&kon Adelsten was 
obliged to attend he did not escape so easily. He 
was forced to eat two mouthfuls of horseflesh, and 
to empty all the horns of ale that his orthodox 
heathen poured out for him. 

King Olav (king and martyr), when forcing Chris- 
tianity on his subjects, asked Gudbrand's son, of 
Gudbrandsdal, what the god Thor was like. The 
reply was that he was tall and big, but was hollow 
inside, and was represented as having a hammer in 
his hand, and standing on the ridge of a mountain. 
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The king directed a strong man, who was one 
of his followers, to smash the image of the god Thor 
with a club. A quantity of rats that had grown fat 
on the offerings of the worshippers of the god escaped 
from the image. They are described by Snorri as 
being as big as cats. The consternation at this act 
of desecration by the king was great, and an uproar 
occurred ; but the king's voice was heard, clear and 
ringing, above the tumult — 

" You will now see what vermin you have made 
fat with your offerings, and what an image you have 
hung with gold and jewels. Give the latter to your 
women, and hang them no longer on images of wood 
and stone." 

Snorri Sturlasson, in his preface to the Heims- 
kringla, states that men had the desire to trace their 
descent from the gods, and that Thiodulf of Hvine, in 
Norway, who was a skjild of King Harald the Fair- 
haired, traced the genealogy of Rognvald for thirty 
generations to Odin. As Rognvald was called Hfm- 
melhoi (heaven-high), the name was deserved. 

Another record is by a skjdld called Eyvind, who 
traced Hakon JarFs descent from Saeming, a son of 
Odin. He stated the manner of death and mode 
of burial of each successive link in the genealogical 
chain. 

These histories, says Snorri, have been taken as 
good wares, as they are corroborated by traditions ; 
but a good deal that was sung in a saga was soapy 
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water and nonsense, when a skjdld sang of a man who 
was his patron. 

It interests to view a picture from more than 
one standpoint. It is the same with the subject of 
Northern mythology, and, as a third aspect of Odin 
and his company of gods, a book written in Sweden 
by Herr Axel Holmberg has been selected. 

This book was published in Stockholm in 1850, 
and is written with some breadth of thought, but 
possibly a little speculative. Its title is "Norbon 
under Hednatiden." 

Herr Holmberg states that Asalaran, or the 
worship of Odin and his associated gods, arose out 
of the Druidical culture in the Bronze Age. This, he 
says, came to the west and north of Europe with the 
Phoenicians. It was the worship of the sun, accom- 
panied by human sacrifices. Baal was the sun-god, 
and, as the northmen were wont to add the letter r 
to nouns, this led to the god of fire being called 
Baldr. The north word for a large fire was bal^ or baaL 
It is, however, difficult to realize how a god who 
exacted human sacrifices could be softened down to 
a god of mildness, brightness, and innocence. In 
the Swedish mythology no imagery is too brilliant to 
invest Baldr. He was beloved by gods and men as 
an object of beauty and a joy for ever. 

The fires that are to this day lit on St. John's 
night were until recently called Baldrsbil, or fires in 
honour of Baldr, the god of brightness and the 
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summer. Herr Holmberg adds that the dancing 
round the fires is a relic of the ceremonies of the 
priests of Baal in the time of Elijah ! At midsummer 
the power of Baldr is greatest, as then the light of 
the day is longest, as opposed to Hod, the blind god 
of darkness. 

The faith in Odin and his company of gods, Herr 
Holmberg states, was based on the belief that they 
were gods, and not men, and were worshipped as gods. 
He adds that this is clear from the eddas and sagas 
describing them as gods. When Christian historians 
appeared, they were then described as mortals, which 
was the more easy from the fact that the chief families 
in the North, with the desire to increase their influence, 
claimed a descent from Odin. 

In 513 RC. King Darius made war against the 
Scythians, and a people were then met with called 
Buddhists, and we thus know, adds Herr Holmberg, 
that Buddha and Odin are the same ; for these people 
divided, and part of them, called worshippers of 
Odin, settled in the district between the Don and 
the Dnieper, and subsequently spread to the west 
and north. 

The art of becoming a skjald is explained by a 
tradition of Odin. The mead of the skjdlds was made 
with the blood of Kvaser the Wise, and whoever 
drank this superlative drink became inspired with the 
spirit of poesy. This mead was kept at Jotunheim, 
the abode of the giants, and to obtain it Odin made 
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love to a daughter of the giants, who gave him the 
costly drink. He flew away with it, assisted by the 
wings of an eagle. He was pursued so closely 
by the giant Jagad, that it is not a matter of sur- 
prise that some of the mead was spilt on the earth. 
This accounts for much of the bad poetry in the 
world. 

The chief skjdld in Valhal was Braga, who sang 
a welcome to the souls of the brave men who were 
killed in battle, on their entrance to the hall of the 
slain. The third health drunk at sacrificial feasts 
was to Braga, a figurative reference to the memory 
of the worthy dead. 

Herr Holmberg traces a connection between 
Baldr and the Druids, because the yew tree was 
sacred to Baldr. It is, possibly, more reasonable 
than another Swedish gentleman's tracing the polka 
to the priests of Baal at the time of Elijah. 

There are two wild flowers named after Baldr — 
Anthemis cotula and the Veronica. The first is called 
in Sweden BaldrsbrS, or Baldr's eyebrow. It is the 
fetid Camomile, or Stinking Mayweed. The second 
is the common blue Veronica, or Veronica officinalis 
It is called in Sweden Baldr's ogon, or Baldr's eyes 
A pretty ballad, by Thekla Knos, begins with — 

*' Ack hvem blickar der ur graset stilla 
Klart med ogon bid ? 
L&t mig se pd dig, du blomma lilla 
Som kan blicka sd. 
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' BaJdr's ogon * siiger bygden's tarna 
Blomna namns du s& ? 

* Trohet utan flard * jag tror det gema 

At dit luunn ocksi.'* 

*' What shines in the grass, so still, 
So clear, with blue eyes ? 
Let me see thee, little flower, 
That can shine so fair. 

* Baldr's eyes, * the village maidens call thee ; 

Is that, then, thy name ? 

* Faith without spot,' have I often heard, 

Is thy name also." 

The best account of Odin and his company of 
gods is in "Sverige*s Historia." It is a history of 
Sweden, compiled by six Swedish gentlemen with 
care and judgment. Herr Oskar Montelius is the 
first name given on the title-page, and it is he who 
has written that portion of the Swedish history 
refering to Hednatiden, or heathen times. 

The following is a sketch only of Herr Oskar 
Montelius's able article, and in it Swedish spelling 
is adopted. 

The heathen northmen believed in two com- 
munities of gods — the Asar and the Vanar (the names 
are given in the Swedish plural). They fought with 
each other until peace was concluded, and as the 
Asar were victorious, the Vanar gave hostages, who 
will be referred to presently. 

Besides the gods, there were other Supernatural 
beings and nine worlds. The number nine was 
considered sacred. One of these worlds belonged 
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to Asahem, or Asg&rd, the abode of the Asar. 
Another world belonged to the Vanar, and was 
called Vanahem. Two worlds were possessed by 
the Alfs, Alf hem and Svartalf hem. A world belonged 
to the human race, and was called Manhem, or 
Midg&rd. Three worlds were held by the giants, 
Muspelhem, Niflhem, and Jotunhem, or Jattehem. 
The ninth world was Helhem, or that of death. 

The Alfs were divided into two classes — the good 
and bright, and the bad and dark. 

The giants were called Resar, or Tursame (destruc- 
tive forces), and were in strong contrast to the gods 
who were good spirits. 

The sons of the giant Muspel lived in Muspelhem, 
or the world of fire ; the Rimtursame, or spirits of 
frost, in Niflhem, or the world of cold and darkness. 
The giants of Muspelhem and Niflhem were natural 
forces, but the giants in the flesh resided at Jotunhem, 
which was also called Jattehem, and sometimes 
Utgird. Supernatural existences of a lower order 
were called Vattar, and of these some were bad, 
and styled Uvattar, or Trolds. 

Of the gods, Odin was the chief and the wisest 
of all existences. In the later period of heathenism 
he was called Allfader, or the father of gods and 
men. Other names were given him, as Sigfader, the 
father of victory ; Sigty, or god of victory ; and Val- 
fader, or father of the slain in battle. 

The Valkyrjorna were women supernaturally 
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borne in the air, and armed with spears. The name 
signifies " Bearers of the Slain." 

Odin was one-eyed, and wore a hat with a broad 
brim. His weapon was a spear, and his horse 
Sleipner had eight legs. On a runic stone in Got- 
land, Sleipner is delineated as having two fore legs 
and six hind legs. Odin had two wolves, to whom 
he gave all the food on his table, as he ate nothing 
himself, but drank wine only. Odin had also two 
ravens, called Hugin and Munin, their names signi- 
fying " to collect " and ** to recollect." They brought 
the news of the world to Odin. The dwarfs made 
Odin a gold ring, called Dropnar, which had the 
property of dropping from it another ring of the 
same weight every ninth night. 

The edda relates that Odin gave one of his eyes 
for wisdom, but this is doubtful, as Odin was believed 
to be the sun-god, and the sun was called Odin's eye ; 
for the northmen, like other people, worshipped as 
gods the heavenly bodies and natural forces. It will 
be noted that this conflicts with Odin's son Baldr 
being the sun-god. 

Odin's wife was Frigg, the earth. She was some- 
times called Rind, meaning the earth when frozen 
over. She ruled over earthly things, but specially 
over marriage and domestic life. 

Thor was the son of Odin and Frigg. He was 
the god of thunder, and the protector of the gods 
and men against the giants and destructive forces of 
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nature. His hammer was a weapon called Mjolne, 
or The Crusher. He threw it at his enemies, and it 
returned to his hand. His chariot was drawn by 
two he-goats, and it is yet a saying in Sweden when 
thunder is heard that Thor is out for a drive with his 
goats. 

Thor was described as a strong man, with a beard 
the colour of lightning. He wore iron mittens, and 
when he buckled on Megingjord, or his belt, his 
strength was doubled. Thor's wife was called Sif, 
or Saf, the Golden-haired ; the name signifies " a 
reed or rush" {Scirpus lacustHs), Thor*s step-son, and 
a son of Sifs, was called Uller, or Ulle. He was 
celebrated for his skill as an archer and running on 
snow-shoes. He was the god of winter, and was 
invoked in duels. 

Njard, or Nj6rd, was one of the hostages sent by 
the Vanar to Odin. He was the god of the winds, 
and ruled over the sea and fire. He was appealed 
to for a good voyage or luck in fishing. He was so 
rich in land and goods that he had the power of 
making any one wealthy. His wife was called 
Skade (Hurtful), a daughter of the giants. They did 
not agree, as Skade wished to reside where her father 
lived, on the high fjords, but Nj6rd wanted to live 
by the sea, in his house Noatun. They agreed to 
live nine days by the sea and nine days on the 
Fjelds ; but this did not please Skade, as she pre- 
ferred running on snow-shoes and killing deer with 
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her bow and arrows. It is thought that Nj6rd 
signified the sea, and Noatun was his ship, and that 
his wealth was the fish of the sea and the ships on 
it ; and that Skade was the river flowing from the 
snow-clad fjelds to join her mate, the sea. 

Nj6rd had two children, Fro, or Frey, and Froja, 
or Freya. The first was the god of fruitfulness, and 
controlled the weather — that is, rain and sunshine. 
He was invoked for peace and plenty. It is related 
of Fro that he gave his sword to obtain Gard, a 
daughter of the giants, as his wife, and that when 
the. battle of the gods occurred, he had no sword to 
fight with. When he was in his first childhood, the 
gods gave him Alfahem to reside in ; also the ship 
Skidbladne, which possessed supernatural qualities, 
and could be folded up like a pocket-handkerchief. 
They also gave him Guldborst, or Gullinbusti (the 
boar), whose bristles were of gold. The horse was 
sacred to Fro, and oxen were also sacrificed to him. 
The bringing in a boar's nead at Christmas is a relic 
of the heathen offerings to Fro. 

Froja was next in rank to Frigg, and was the 
goddess of love. Her hall was large, and had many 
benches. The chariot she used was drawn by two cats. 
Her chief ornament was a brooch called Brisingamen. 
The souls of women after death, as well as those of 
lovers who had been true to each other to the last, 
were received by Froja. She was married to Od, who 
left her; and Froja wept constantly, but this was 
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not a loss, as her tears were gold. The skjdlds, there- 
fore, frequently referred to that metal as Frdja*s tears. 

Ty, or Tyr, was a god of strife, and from him is 
derived Tirsdag (Tuesday), as Fredag (Friday) from 
Froja. The Scandinavian name for Saturday is 
not so godlike in its derivation. It is Lordag, a 
contraction from Logerdag, or Laugrdag, meaning 
" washing-day." 

Hemdall was the god of the rainbow. He had 
nine mothers, who were sisters. It is not a suggestion 
of Herr Oskar Montelius, but it is possible that the 
nine mothers signified the colours of the rainbow. 
Hemdairs teeth were of gold, and his horse was called 
Guldtopp. He lived on Himmelsberg (heaven's 
mountain), and was the watchman of the gods, and 
sat on the boundary of heaven and watched the 
bridge between it and earth, lest the giants should 
attack the gods. This bridge was the rainbow* He 
required no more sleep than a bird, and could see 
as well by night as by day. His hearing was so good 
that he could hear the grass grow, as well as the wool 
on a sheep's back He held the horn called Gjallar- 
horn, the sound of which could be heard over all the 
worlds. 

Braga was married to Idun. He was the god of 
the skjdlds, and had a long beard. Idun watched 
the apple on an ash tree, of which the gods bit a 
piece when they were old and desired to become 
young. 
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The mildest and most learned of the gods was 
Baldr. He was beloved by gods and men. He 
resided at Breidablik (the far-shining). He was so 
fair that he dazzled the eyes. Baldr had bad dreams, 
which foretold his death. The gods, therefore, took 
an oath of all existences and things that they would 
not harm Baldr. Loke, however, knew that the 
gods had not taken an oath from the mistletoe. He 
therefore gave it to the blind god Hod, and induced 
him to shoot the mistletoe at Baldr and kill him. 
Hod was Baldr's brother, and god of darkness, as 
Baldr was of light. 

Baldr was burnt on a funeral pyre with his wife 
Nanna, who died of grief. The sorrow of the gods 
was great. Odin threw his gold ring on the funeral 
pyre. Thor flung his hammer, and tossed a dwarf 
into the flames. The gods now saw their own end 
was near, and went to H^l, the goddess of death, and 
asked the return of Baldr to life. This she promised 
if all things living and dead would weep for Baldr. 

All things did weep, both gods and men, earth 
and stones, trees and minerals, as may be seen when 
the latter substances are taken from the frosty air 
into a warm room. But one did not weep, and that 
was Loke, disguised as a giantess, so Baldr did not 
return to the gods. This myth signifies the death of 
light by darkness, or as the summer dies on the 
approach of winter. 

Nanna was the goddess of flowers, dying with 
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summer. It will be observed how strong the contrast 
is between this account of Baldr and Nanna and 
that of Saxo Grammaticus. Forsete (far-seeing) was 
the judge of the gods. He was a son of Baldr and 
Nanna. His dwelling was called Glitne (glittering). 
It was of gold, and its roof of silver. 

The gods above referred to are of a beneficent 
character. Loke, although of the company of the 
gods, was full of guile. He had mixed his blood 
with that of Odin's, and was therefore called his 
brother. He took part in the creation of mankind, 
and from his doing so originate the bad passions of 
men. Loke's appearance was fair, but his mind was 
dark, and his acts untrustworthy. The part Loke 
had taken in the death of Baldr, and his refusal to 
weep for him, excited the anger of the gods. He 
fled, and hid himself in a waterfall in the form of a 
salmon, but Odin found him. He was tied with the 
entrails of his son to three slanting stones. A serpent 
was placed above him so that its venom should drop 
on his face. His wife Sigyn, however, was true to 
him, and caught the poison in a bowl ; but, as she had 
to empty it when it was full, some of the venom fell 
on Loke's face, and caused him such agony that he 
shook the earth and was the occasion of earthquakes; 
A representation of this is by the Swedish painter, 
Vinge. 

Loke had three children by a giantess ; namely, 
Fenresulven, Midg&rdsormen, and Hd. When the 
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gods learnt that these young people were being 
brought up in Jotunhem, and that the oracles about 
them were unfavourable, Odin sent for them. Mid- 
gSrdsormen, or the serpent of the world of men, was 
thrown into the sea, where it grew so large that by 




biting its tail it embraced the world. Fenresulven, 
or the wolf, was so fierce that the gods kept it tied 
up. A special rope was made by the dwarfs for the 
purpose. It bit off the right hand of the god Tyr, 
who was afterwards described as the. one-handed god. 
H^l was sent by Odin to Niflhcm, or the world of 
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cold and darkness. He gave her dominion over nine 
worlds, and directed her to receive the souls of those 
who died from old age or disease. 

Having thus written of the gods, it is necessary 
to revert to the creation of the world to comprehend 
the basis of Asalaran, or the faith in Odin. 

The Edda song, Voluspi (words of the oracle), de- 
scribes that the origin of all things was space between 
two worlds — Niflhem, or the world of cold ; and 
Muspelhem, or the world of light and heat. This space 
was called Gigungagap. When the two worlds met 
they gave birth to Yme, and from him are descended 
the Rimtursarne, or the spirits of frost. Yme was not 
a god, and was evilly disposed. He fed on the milk 
of the cow called Odhumla (the wild hop), that had 
been produced by the melting of the hoar-frost. He 
also nourished himself by licking the salt from stones, 
and on the third day a man appeared called Bure. 
He was fair and strong. His son was named Bor ; 
he had three sons by a giantess, who were called Odin, 
Vilje, and Vi. Thus Odin was of the race of the giants. 

Odin and his brothers killed Yme, and created 
the earth from his flesh, mountains of his bones, trees 
of his hair, the sea of his blood, and heaven from his 
skull. Of his brains they produced clouds. The 
Edda's deluge is from Yme's blood. It drowned the 
Rimtursarne, or spirits of frost, except one, who was 
hidden by his wife in a tub. He was called Berg- 
helme, and from him the giants are descended. 
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Of the creation of mankind, the Older Edda song, 
Volusp&, or oracle, states that three of the gods — 

** Funno k marken 
maklosa 
Ask og Embla 
iitan bestammelse. 
De egde ej ande 
icke fbrstand 
ej blod, ej rorelse 
ej en blomstrande hy. 
Odin gaf anden 
Hone fbrstindet 
blod gaf Loke 
och en blomstrande hy ; " 

or that the three gods found Ask and Embla power- 
less, without destiny, breath possessing not, nor 
understanding, blood, hearing, nor a fair complexion. 
Odin gave life ; Hone, understanding ; and Loke, blood 
and a fair appearance. The Younger Edda sings of 
Ask and Embla (the ash and the hop) as two trees, 
and that men were formed of them. 

The VoluspH mentions three fates, or Norner, 
called Urd, Vardande, and Skuld, or Past, Present, 
and Future. They resided near a sacred spring, under 
an ash tree named Yggdrasil. It was evergreen, and 
was watered by the Norner from the spring. The 
tree signified the world, and its past, present, and 
future. 

Reference is made in the saga to more than three 
Norner, or fates, as a fate or attendant spirit was 
attached to every one as soon as born. There also 
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might be two attendant spirits, one of good tendencies, 
the other of bad. In Iceland they were called fylgiur. 

The Older Edda describes the tree Yggdrasil as 
having three roots. Under one was h^l, the abode 
of death ; under the second, the Rimtursarne, or spirits 
of frost ; and under the third, the world of men. 

The Younger Edda has a different description of 
the ash Yggdrasil. It states that under one root of the 
tree were the Asar, or gods, and that Urd's sacred 
fountain was under that root, and near it the gods 
held their Thing. Under a second root were the 
Rimtursarne, who had existed befdre the Gigungagap, 
or space between the two worlds of Niflhem and 
Muspelhem (darkness and light). This root was 
nourished by Mimi's spring of wisdom and know- 
ledge. Hvergelme, the ancestor of the giants, was 
under the third root, with the worm Nidhugg (Hewer- 
down). An eagle sat on the top of the ash Yggdrasil, 
and a squirrel called Ratatask bore the words of the 
eagle to Nidhugg. Four stags with long necks fed 
on the leaves of the ash. 

The heathen of the North believed that this state 
of things would continue until Ragnarok, or the 
destruction of the gods, who were not believed to be 
eternal. Like the gods of the Greeks and Romans, 
they had many mortal attributes. Thus Baldr died, 
and Hod was blind. It was remarkable that the 
belief always existed that the rule of the gods of 
the heathen mythology of the North would pass away 
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after Ragnarok, or their annihilation by natural 
forces and the giants, and that this would be followed 
by a better and purer faith. Their belief was that 
the world underwent a slow but endless change to a 
brighter existence. Nothing is plainer on this subject 
than the Edda song VoluspS itself: 

** Da Kommer den valdige : 
till verldsdomen, 
den Starke ofvan, 
som styr allt. 
Han domar faller 
frid stiftar, 
stadgar hvad evigt 
skall stinda i helgd." 

The translation is, " Then comes the mighty, the 
strong from on high, who governs all. His judgment 
uttered, peace will be established, and what is to be 
kept eternal and holy determined." This part of the 
Edda occurs after a description of the fate of the 
gods, and clearly indicates that the northmen had a 
belief in a higher power than their own mythology. 

The destruction of the gods was prophesied to 
arise from wolves pursuing the sun and moon until 
the latter would be swallowed by a wolf. The sun 
would then lose its power. Storms and cold would 
arise, and the murders, strife, and sins amongst men 
would be horrible. The leaves of the ash tree, 
Yggdrasil, would tremble, and evil spirits and giants 
would break loose. The gods would be attacked by 
them, and by the destructive elements of nature. 
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Odin would be killed by Fenresulv, but be avenged 
by his son Vidar killing the monster with his sword. 
Thor would slay the Midg&rdsorm, but, poisoned by 
the venom of the serpent, would fall dead after going 
nine steps. Loke and Hemdall would slay each 
other. Fro would wrestle with Surt, the giant of fire, 
but, not having his sword with which to defend him- 
self, would perish. Surt would then set the world on 
fire, and the kingdom of the gods would cease. 

In the four accounts of Odin given in this chapter, 
there is much to surprise and more to suggest. 



THE VOLSUNGASAGA. 

FIRST PART. 

" Sigurd Onnen vog 
Det vil siden evig 
Mindes her paa Jorden 
Medens Verden staar." 

*' Sigurd slew the serpent, 
Which for ever will 
Be remembered on earth 
While the world exists." 

The Volsungasaga was probably written in Iceland 
at the close of the thirteenth century. It is compiled 
of matter talceh from different sources, and had more 
than one author. The chief of these sources is from 
the songs and recitations of people in the saga time, 
or about 870 to 1030. These songs were partly mythic 
and partly heroic, the gods appearing in them. The 
subjects are chiefly prehistoric, and possess a genea- 
logical thread connecting them, each succeeding hero 
developing, until an ideal is reached of rich fancy and 
strong colour. 

In the Volsungasaga, the last hero of this type is 
\ Sigurd, but the saga is continued after his death, and 
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ends with the romantic story of a young daughter of 
Sigurd's, although from the evidence of the saga itself 
it would appear that he never had such a daughter. 

It is not impossible that the Churchmen of the 
tenth century did not approve of songs or recitals 
that held the gods or heathen practices in honour. 
The Volsungasaga has a decided heathen indication, 
whilst the German " Song of Sigfrid " has a Christian 
background, and is of a more recent date than the 
older sagas. The same mythic-heroic material has 
been dealt with in both the sagas and the old German 
heroic poems. 

Heathenism was suppressed by Olav Tryggveson 
and Olav Haraldson, when kings of Norway, with 
a strong hand. Some stiff-necked heathen had their 
heads cut off as a means of conviction, others had 
their eyes gouged out to enable them to see the 
advantages of Christianity, and both kings sowed 
priests broadcast over the land. The latter might 
be expected to suppress heathen songs, and probably 
had positive instructions to do so. A very strong 
wave of Christianity spread over Norway after the 
death of Olav Haraldson, who was canonized as Saint 
Olav. Miraculous stories were circulated as to the 
growth of the dead saint's hair and nails. It is thus 
probable that the Volsungasaga, with its heathen bias, \ 
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was written in Iceland, and strong faith is attached 
to this opinion by Icelandic students. To under- 
stand a people^ their songs are a keystone, and their ■ 
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romances scarcely less so ; and the nerve and mental 
strength of the people of the saga time are con- 
spicuously prominent in their historic sagas, while 
in their mythic-heroic sagas we see another phase of 
the same picture. 

The Volsungasaga is an embodiment of songs 
and romaunts compiled under the influences referred 
to. The chief of these materials are SigurSarkviBa 
(or the romance of Sigurd), Fafnismdl (the story of 
the serpent, or dragon, Faavner), Gu^riinkvida (the 
romance of Gudrun), and Brynhildskvi'Sa (the romance 
of Brynhild). 

A sketch of the saga is given, because no other 
saga of its class had so marked an influence on the 
character of the people of the saga times. The saga 
commences with the history of a man called Sige, 
a son of Odin. He was a more powerful man than 
Skade, who had a thrael called Brede, a good 
hunter. One day Brede killed more game than 
Sige, and the latter slew Brede and hid his body 
in a glacier, and explained his disappearance by 
stating that he was in the woods. Skade had his 
suspicions. The body of Brede was found, and Sige 
was declared an outlaw and banished. His father 
Odin supplied him with an armed force and ships, 
and Sige conquered a country called Hunaland, 
became a great king, married a rich wife, and had 
a son called Rerer. The older Sige became the more 
enemies he made, and at last his wife's brothers slew 
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him and all his men. His son Rerer was absent, 
but he collected men after his return and killed his 
uncles and their men, and became in his turn a great 
chief. He married, but his queen had no children. 
Odin at last interfered, and sent a valkyri, or mes- 
senger of fate, with an apple, which she, in the form 
of a crow, dropped in the king's lap. He gave it 
to the queen, who ate a piece of the apple. She 
soon perceived that she was with child, and at this 
time Rerer died. The child was not, however, born 
for seven years, and when this happened it was a 
large baby. It was named Volsung (a child of 
supernatural birth), and succeeded Rerer as King of 
Hunaland. He was a successful pillager of other 
lands. The saga states that he married the valkyri 
who had brought the apple to his father, and by her 
had ten sons, and one daughter called Signy. The 
eldest son was called Stgmund, and he and Signy 
were twins. King Volsung's sons were renowned for 
their feats of arms. The king had a house built, and 
ai? apple tree planted in the middle of the hall, with 
its leaves outside the roof 

Siggeir was a king in Gautland, and sued for 
Signy's hand. On the occasion of the wedding a 
great feast was made in King Volsung's hall. In 
the evening, as they sat round the long fire, a man 
entered, with a hat hanging down over his face ; 
he was barefooted, with linen breeches tied fast to 
his legs. He was very tall, very old, and had only 
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one eye. He had a sword in his hand, which he 
thrust up to the hilt in the apple tree. 

" This sword," he said, " is a gift to the man who 
can draw it out of the apple tree." He then disap- 
peared. It was Odin. 

No one could draw out the sword but Sigmund. 
King Siggeir offered three times its weight in gold 
for the sword, but Sigmund declined to part with 
it on any terms. The next day King Siggeir insisted 
on returning home. This was a breach of good 
manners, as every one at such a wedding expected 
to be drunk for a week. King Siggeir invited King 
Volsung and his sons to visit him at a short date, 
which invitation was accepted and acted upon. King 
Volsung and his ten sons left in three ships for the 
purpose. On his arrival at King Siggeir's country, his 
daughter warned him that he must expect treachery, 
and advised his leaving at once. The old warrior 
refused, as, if fighting were in the wind, what did 
it matter to him if the odds were a hundred to one ? 
He was consequently overpowered and slain, and his 
sons taken captive. They were fastened to a felled 
tree, and left in a wood night and day. In the night 
a wolf came and ate one of the brothers, flesh, hair, 
and all up, and that finished that brother. Nine of 
them shared the same fate on nine successive nights. 

Signy then sent a man to smear honey on Sig- 
mund's face. He was the last of her brothers, and 
when the wolf came it licked the honey off Sigmund's 
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face, who bit the wolfs tongue out of Its mouth. It 
fell down and died at once, and lo! it was King 
Siggeir's mother ! 

Sigmund was now assisted by his sister Signy, 
and lived in an earth hut in the forest (earth ^huts 
were underground concealments in the saga time, and 
were necessary to every family with a blood-feud). 

Signy had two sons by King Siggeir, and when 
the elder was ten years old she sent him to Sigmund 
with a message, to see if he was of the true Volsung 
race. Sigmund directed the boy to bake bread from 
a bag of flour into which he had put a viper. The 
lad did not, because he was afraid of the viper. Sig- 
mund sent word to Signy that the boy was a coward. 
She replied that he was not fit to live, and Sigmund 
thereupon killed him. A year after, the other son 
shared the same fate. 

A witch came to Signy, and, as the latter was of 
the race of Odin, she had the power of changing 
forms, or bodies. She made the witch change bodies 
with her, and the witch slept with King Siggeir, and 
Signy went to her brother in the witch's form, and 
remained there three days and nights. She after- 
wards had a son called Sinf jotle. When he was of 
sufficient age she sent him to Sigmund, who directed 
him to bake bread of the sack of flour with a viper 
in it. Sinfjotle did so, and baked the viper too ; it 
was clear he was not afraid of a viper. Sigmund, 
however, thought he was too young to assist in 
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avenging the death of Sigmund's father and brothers, 
and meanwhile taught him how to rob and murder 
in all directions, as rearing the tender Volsung shoot 
in the right way. Sinfjotle proved himself to be true 
to his race. One day they came to a house where 
two kings' sons were sleeping. They were wolves at 
night, and had wolf-skins, which they put on. These 
Sigmund and Sinfjotle took possession of, and began 
to howl like wolves and to understand the wolves* 
language. They arranged that if either was attacked 
by more than seven men, that the other should at 
a concerted signal assist the other. Sinfjotle was 
attacked by eleven men ; he slew them all, but did 
not call Sigmund, who then knew that Sinfjotle was 
able to assist in avenging the death of King Volsung 
and his nine sons. 

They went to King Siggeir*s hall, and sat down. 
There were two children in the hall, playing with 
gold rings. These children were sons of Signy by 
King Siggeir subsequently to those she had directed 
her brother Sigmund to slay. When the children 
saw the two harsh-looking men, they ran away and 
told King Siggeir. 

Signy told her brother to kill the children, but 
Sigmund refused, and said he had done enough in 
that direction. Sinfjotle, however, did so, and threw 
their dead bodies at King Siggeir's feet. Sigmund 
and Sinfjotle were overpowered and put into a hole, 
with a flat stone covering them, whilst King Siggeir 
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spent the night in devising horrible deaths for them 
the next day. (It was not considered correct or 
proper to kill a captive in the evening or at night.) 
Sigmund's sister threw into the hole a bundle of 
straw, concealed in which was a piece of bacon, and 
thrust into the bacon was Sigmund's good sword, 
with which the captives cut through the flat stone 
that imprisoned them. The saga states that the 
sword was a good one to retain its edge* 

Sigmund and Sinfjotle then set fire to King 
Siggeir's house, and Sigmund called his sister Signy / 

to come out ; but she declined not to be burnt, and 
returned to the man she hated, and was burnt with 
him. 

In Njil's saga, in the year lOii, which must have \ 
been centuries later than the mythic-heroic poem 
of the Volsungasaga, Bergtora refused to leave Njal 
when he was burnt to death by Flose and his men. 
It may be that the older saga influenced Bergtora*s 
reply when she said that when she was young she 
had promised Njdl to live and die with him, that 
she had lived with him, and that she should return 
to the burning house to die with him, and did sa 

Sigmund and Sinfjotle after this sailed to Huna- 
land, and, driving away the chief who had occupied 
that country, Sigmund reigned there as king, with 
the fame of having achieved deeds of unusual valour 
and of a supernatural character. 

Up to this point in the saga, it is as oral tradi- 
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tion spoke, sung, or recited it. It has thus its special 
value ; other portions of the saga further on bear the 
same quality. 

Sigmund married and had two sons, Helge and 
Haamund, both, of course, of the Volsung race. 
When Helge was born his father gave him an onion, 
which was then thought to be good for a new-born 
son. Helge, when old enough, sailed on plundering 
expeditions with Sinfjotle, and slew a king called 
Hunding and some of his sons ; his other sons 
subsequently gave trouble. 

During an expedition Helge married Sigrun, the 
daughter of King Hogne, and, after harrying many 
lands under circumstances which are not necessary 
to relate in this sketch of the saga, he returned with 
Sinfjotle to Hunaland. This reference to Helge is 
an adaptation of the first poem about Helge in the 
Edda, and it is remarkable that the compilers of 
the saga omit mention of the second poem con- 
cerning Helge. They possibly regarded Helge as 
an episode of the Volsungasaga, and not worth re- 
cording further. In a genealogical sense, it is an 
error. 

Sinfjotle lived with King Sigmund of Hunaland, 
and, there being no pillaging and murder to occupy 
his attention, he quarrelled with and killed the 
brother of Sigmund's wife. The cause of quarrel 
was a lady, although much less was sufficient in 
saga times for a man to murder his intimate friend 
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or brother. Borghild (Sigmund's wife) put poison 
in a horn of ale and gave it to Sinfjotle to drink, 
and he fell down dead at once. King Sigmund 
was in great grief at Sinfjotle's death. He carried 
his body to the shore of the fjord, which he wanted 
to cross. There was a man at the landing-place 
with a boat, who told Sigmund to walk round the 
shore of the fjord while he rowed the body of Sin- 
fjotle across. There is no reason given in the saga 
for taking SinfJQtle*s body to the fjord, except the 
fact that as Sigmund watched the boat from the shore 
it suddenly disappeared. It must be borne in mind 
that Sinfjotle was a Volsung, and of the race of Odin. 

King Sigmurvd sent Borghild away because she 
had poisoned Sinfjotle, and, on her dying shortly 
after, he marrid Hjordis, a daughter of King Eylime. 
He had a rival in King Lynge. King Eylime left 
the matter in his daughter's hands to arrange, and 
she preferred King Sigmund because he was of the 
Volsung race. 

King Lynge and his brothers thereupon decided 
that it was time to lower the pride of the Volsungs, 
and, in a s.pirit of perfect fairness, sent word to Sig- 
mund that they were preparing to kill him and his. 
Sigmund sent Hjordis, with a woman thrael and his 
treasure, into a wood before the battle. The fight 
was long and savage. Sigmund's arms were covered 
with blood to his shoulders, and for a long time he 
was unwounded^ as he was protected by the Nomer, 
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or supernatural fates, that watched over him as a 
Volsung. 

At length an old man appeared on the battle-field, 
with a hat hanging down over his face ; he was one- 
eyed, clad in a blue cloak, and had a spear in his. 
hand. This he shook at Sigmund, who cut at it with 
his sword, which broke in two pieces. It is necessary 
to recollect that this was the same sword that Sigmund 
had pulled out of the trunk of the apple tree. Sig- 
mund and his men, together with King Eylime and 
his troops, were now overpowered and slain, except 
Sigmund, who was mortally wounded. King Lynge 
left the scene of slaughter, and searched Sigmund's 

house, but could find neither his queen Hjordis nor 

* 

his treasure. 

The night after the battle, Hjordis and the woman 
thrael came to where Sigmund was lying wounded. 
She asked if she should bind up his wounds, but he 
replied it was useless, as Odin desired his death, and 
that his wounds could not, therefore, be healed. He 
told her to take the two pieces of the broken sword 
and have them forged, and call the sword Gram, and 
give it to the son she was about to bear, when he 
attained a sufficient age to carry it. 

Alv, the son of King Hjaalprek of Denmark, was 
on a Viking expedition, in search of slaves and plunder, 
and landed the day after the battle, and saw the two 
women running away into the woods at his approach. 
He ordered their capture; but before being taken 
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prisoner, Hjordis changed clothes with the thrael 
woman. 

AIv questioned the women, and Hjordis alone 
replied. She told the story of the battle, and of 
King Sigmund's treasure. This was taken to the 
ships, with Hjordis and the thrael woman. When 
they arrived in Denmark, the old king Hjaalprek 
saw through Hjordis's pretence of being a thrael 
woman, and told his son to invent a method of 
testing the fact 

One evening, as King Hjaalprek and his men sat 
by the fire in the hall, drinking ale and mead, Alv 
asked Hjordis the question — " How do you know the 
time when it is dark, and there are no stars to be 
seen, and you want to rise at the usual time ?'* 

" My father gave me a gold ring, which has the 
property of making my finger cold when it is time to 
rise on a winter's day," replied Hjordis. 

King Hjaalprek and his son stand out in relief in 
the saga as kindly natures. They understood from 
Hjordis's answer that she was a king's daughter, and 
treated her with the respect due to her rank. 

It is stated by an authority on the subject, that 
the portion of the saga from the marriage of Sigmund 
with Hjordis down to this point is taken from a dis- 
tinct poem, or recital, of which all record is lost, further 
than as appears in the Volsungasaga. The mists of 
time obscure much and cast doubt on more. 

Hjordis had a son, who is treated in the saga as 
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the last of the Volsung race, his father being King 
Sigmund. As already pointed out, the old genealo- 
gists drop Helge and Haamund, the former sons of 
King Sigmund, out of the saga. That they existed 
is probable, as reference is made later on in the saga 
to Haamund and his sons. 

Hjordis's son was named after the heathen custom, 
and called Sigurd. Water was poured over the child, 
and it was then named by its father or foster-father. 
It might be killed before this ceremony without more 
question than that raised by the death of a hare, and 
many children were so destroyed ; after water had 
been poured over the child, it was murder. 

Sigurd figures in the Volsungasaga as a brilliant 
character. The lays about him^ of Faavner the ser- 
pent and Brynhild the Valkyri, appear to have in- 
fluenced the tragic dramas of many a home in the 
saga time, from 870 to 1030, An old Norsk name 
for Valkyrier is Valgm^r. Valg means " choice or 
selected " ; M(^ is " maid." They were so called be- 
cause they were supposed to be selected by Odin. 
Valkyrier meant " bearers of the slain." 

Hjordis married Alv, and Sigurd was brought up 
by Regin, the son of Hreidmar, who taught him the 
accomplishments of the age and runes. When Sigurd 
was yet a child, Regin asked him if he knew that his 
father had possessed great treasures, which Alv had 
taken. 

Sigurd replied that it was being kept for him in 
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an honourable manner. Regin then told Sigurd to 
ask King Hjaalprek for a horse, who told him to take 
the best he owned. Sigurd, on going to choose one, 
met an old man with a long beard, who directed him 
to select a grey horse that he pointed out, as it was of 
Sleipner's race (Odin's eight-legged horse), and to call 
the horse GrUne {grane is " to turn grey "). The old 
man was Odin. 

Regin then told Sigurd that there was a serpent, 
or dragon, guarding a treasure, and that if he killed 
the serpent, he would become the richest man in the 
world. 

" I am only a child yet," replied Sigurd* 

Regin then told him the story of Faavner. 

"My father," said Regin, "was called Hreidmar, 
He had three sons, one called Faavner (the Embracer), 
Odder (Otter), and myself" {Regen was old Norsk for 
" the shrimp," but it does not appear from the saga 
that this is meant). " I was weaker and much smaller 
than my brothers. They thrust me aside, and I be- 
came a smith. My brother Odder fished in an otter's 
form and caught quantities of fish, to the great profit 
of my father Hreidmar. Odder could not see unless 
he was in the water, and always ate his food with his 
eyes shut, A warlock called Andvare lived near 
the Fos pool where Odder fished, and also caught 
fish, but to do so assumed the form of a pike." (The 
Danes did not introduce pike into Norway until 
centuries later than saga time.) " One day Odder had 
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caught a salmon, which he was eating on the bank, 
and, as his manner was, with his eyes shut. Odin, 
Loke, and Honer passed. Loke killed Odder with a 
stone, and skinned him. The gods showed the skin 
of the otter to my father Hreidmar, and he at once 
knew that they had killed my brother Odder, when 
in the form of an otter. We then seized the gods 
and demanded blood-money. Loke, as the messenger 
of the gods, was sent to get some wherever he could 
obtain it. He caught the warlock Andvare in the 
form of a pike with a net, and demanded the * river's 
fire.' " (This, in the figurative language of the sagas, 
meant gold ; another periphrase was " the sunshine of 
the water.") " Andvare had much gold, which he sur- 
rendered unwillingly, but added a ring, and foretold that 
it would cause the death of every man who possessed 
it. The skin of the otter was filled with gold, and 
then placed on its four feet and covered with gold, 
which was the blood-money agreed on. A hair of 
the otter's whisker was sticking out, and my father 
Hreidmar insisted on its being covered with gold. 
Odin placed the warlock Andvare's ring on the otter's 
whisker, which disposed of the difficulty. Faavner 
was the worst of all my brothers. He killed my 
father, and hid all the gold in a heath, and brooded 
over it so long that he became a serpent. I had 
nothing, and am obliged to work as a smith for King 
Hjaalprek. If you will kill Faavner, I will forge you 
a sword for the purpose." 
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Regin forged a sword, which shivered to pieces 
when Sigurd struck it on an anvil, A second sword 
did the same. 

" You are like your race, Regin," observed Sigurd 
— " not very reliable." 

Sigurd procured the two pieces of the sword 
Gram from his mother, which Regin forged, and 
with it Sigurd cut the anvil in half. He then threw 
a lock of wool into the stream, which the sword cut 
in two as the stream carried the wool against its 
edge. 

" Now," said Regin, " fulfil your promise and kill 
the serpent." 

" I have my father's death to avenge first," said 
Sigurd. 

Griper was a brother of Sigurd's mother, Hjordis. 
He possessed the faculty of second sight, and foretold 
events. Sigurd, with much difficulty, induced him to 
foretell the whole of his life. There is a separate saga 
on this episode of the Volsungasaga. It is dark and 
oracular. Sigurd returned to Regin, and told him 
that, after the necessary business of the slaughter of 
King Lynge and his men had been attended to, and 
his country harried, he would then kill the serpent 
Faavner. 

King Lynge and his men were attacked accord- 
ingly, and the sword Gram appears to have been 
sharp, as it cut King Lynge's helmet through, as well 
as his head, his breast, and iron breast-plate, at one 
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blow. King Lynge's brother Hjorvard was also cut 
in half by it. There was much other slaughter, more 
pillage, and a great victory. 

On his return home, Regin reminded Sigurd of 
his promise to assail the serpent Faavner, and ac- 
companied him to the heath where it lay brooding 
over the treasure. Its drinking^place was thirty 
fathoms from the place where it lay and reached to 
the water. 

" I thought you said it was no bigger than a 
viper," remarked Sigurd ; " it appears larger." 

" Make a pit and lie ifi it,'' said Regin, " and when 
it drinks, stab it to the heart." 

"But what shall I do when the blood streams 
out } " said Sigurd. 

" You cannot be a Volsung," replied Regin, " if 
you are afraid of every little trifle." 

Sigurd made a pit, and as he was doing so, an old 
man with a long beard came to him and advised his 
making many pits, so that the blood of the serpent 
might flow into them. It was Odin. 

When the serpent reached to the water to drink, 
fire and poison emanated from it, and Regin hid him- 
self in fear. Sigurd stabbed the serpent with his 
sword up to the hilt, and his arms were covered with 
blood. The serpent threw its head and tail about 
and destroyed everything within its reach. When it 
saw Sigurd, it asked him his name, which Sigurd at 
first delayed giving, as it was not considered lucky to 
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give a mortally wounded adversary the opportunity 
of cursing the victor by name. 

At length Sigurd told his name, and related the 
story of his birth. Faavner the serpent then told 
him to take his horse and ride away, but Sigurd re-r 
fused to do this without the treasure. 

" A man can die but once," said Sigurd, ** and he 
wants money while he lives." 

So Faavner died, and Regin came when all danger 
was past, and congratulated Sigurd as he was wiping 
his sword on the grass. Regin went to the serpent, 
and with his sword Letsvingeren (the light swinger) 
cut out the serpent's heart and drank its blood. 

** Do me the favour to roast the heart at a slow 
fire," said Regin, ** and give it me to eat." 

Sigurd roasted it, and as it frizzled in the fire 
he burnt his thumb and put it into his mouth, 
and at once understood the language of birds. The 
birds sang that Regin would deceive him, and advised 
him to cut Regin's head off with his sword, and 
take all the treasure for himself. Also, that after 
drinking the serpent's blood Regin would become a 
wolf, and it was better not to wait until he saw a 
wolfs ears to believe in its presence. Sigurd followed 
the birds' advice, and broke open the doors of the place 
containing the treasure, and took away the helmet of 
horror, the sword Hrotte, a gold breast-plate, and 
other precious articles. These he placed in two 
chests, and loaded them on Gr&ne, who refused to 

X 
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move until Sigurd had mounted, and then the good 
horse trotted away as if it had nothing on its back. 

Sigurd rode day after day to the southward, until 
he came to Hindarfjeld, in Frankland, where he saw 
a tower with a banner on it He found a woman 
sleeping in the tower in full armour. He took off her 
helmet, but her breast-plate was as if grown on her. 
He cut it off with his sword Gram, which shore 
through the iron as if it had been cloth. 

" Is that you, Sigurd Sigmundson ? " asked the 
woman, who was Brynhild the Valkyri, and the 
daughter of King Budle. " Have you the helmet of 
horror and the sword that killed Faavner ? " 

" I have come to test your wisdom, Brynhild," said 
Sigurd ; " I have heard much of it." 

" Odin has shut me up here," said Brynhild, " be- 
cause I killed King Hjaelmgunnar. He said I should 
marry, and never have victory over my enemies ; but 
I have determined never to marry a man who is afraid 
of anything." 

Brynhild gave Sigurd a beaker of ale, and recited 
what does not appear profound wisdom. She warns 
him, however, against his connections by marriage, 
although, inconsistently enough, she has it in view to 
marry him herself, if the fates permit. In the figura- 
tive language of the saga, she tells him to put onions 
in his drink. They appear to have drank together 
until the wisdom of both became cloudy, and then 
they separated with mutual promises and oaths ; and 
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yet the next time Sigurd and Brynhild met, it was 
as if they had never seen each other, thus showing 
that the Volsungasaga is built of many pieces. 

Sigurd rode away from Hindarfjeld, and the saga 
gives a Teutonic description of him. His shield was 
of red gold, with a dragon on it, that men might 
know that it was he who killed Faavner. His arms 
were brown, and inlaid with gold. His fame spread 
from the high North to the Grecian sea, and his name 
was on all men's tongues. His hair was brown in 
colour, and fell on his shoulders in curls like silk. 
His beard was short and thick, and the same colour 
as his hair. His face was wide, with high cheek-bones. 
His eyes were full of fire, and few men dared look 
him in the face. His shoulders were so broad that 
he looked like two men. His body was well pro- 
portioned, and his height so great that, when girt 
with the sword Gram, the length of which was 
seven spans, the shoe of the scabbard touched the 
ears of ripe standing rye. Supposing the span was 
nine inches, this would be five feet three inches for 
the length of the sword ; and if the ripe rye was three 
feet only, the hilt of the sword Gram would be 
eight feet three from the ground. If Sigurd was well 
proportioned, as stated in the saga, he would thus be 
five or six feet more, or say fourteen feet, and certainly 
not a dwarf. Saxo Grammaticus, in his seventh book, 
mentions a certain Harthben as nine ells high, or 
fourteen feet (an old Norsk ell was a little more than 
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eighteen inches). The usual length of Scandinavian 
and Icelandic swords of the saga time was twenty- 
four to thirty-two inches). Sigurd was well practised 
in manly and warlike exercises, and his eloquence 
was so great that when he spoke he persuaded every- 
one. 

He understood the language of birds, who in- 
formed him of all that was passing in the world. 
The episode of the frizzling of Faavner the serpent's 
heart will be recollected, but as Odin had two ravens 
called Hugin and Munin, who brought him the latest 
intelligence, this trait is probably introduced in the 
saga to show the Volsung race's connection with 
Odin. 

Sigurd's visit to Hindarfjeld is taken from a song 
in the Edda, and its verses are obscure. The descrip- 
tion of Sigurd is thought to be more recent than 
many other parts of the Volsungasaga. 

The next part of the saga is apparently coloured 
from old continental romances which found their way 
to Iceland in the thirteenth century. It has a distinct 
tint of the old knight-errant type. It is necessary to 
refer to it, as the compilers of the saga have tangled 
the thread of the narrative by its introduction. Sigurd 
rode on, and visited a great chief at his castle. His 
name was Heimer. He was married to Baenkhild, 
who was so called because she attended to her house- 
hold duties, and sat at home. Bcmk means " bench," 
and benches were the seats mostly in use. She was 
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like Brynhild, a daughter of King Budle, but was 
a woman of a different type. In the saga, Brynhild 
is stated to be so called because she preferred brynje, 
or armour, to domestic life ; this is, however, the 
saga-writer's colouring, as Brynhild means "fair- 
browed." 

When Sigurd came to Heimer's castle, the men 
who were playing at games in the meadow ceased 
to do so, as such a man as Sigurd was seldom seen. 
Four men were necessary to take the two chests of 
treasure from GrSne's back ; and the gold rings, 
beakers, costly arms, and other precious things, were 
of interest to all beholders. Sigurd's fame as the 
slayer of Faavner had spread far and wide, and his 
reception by Heimer and his son Alsvid was warm. 

Sigurd remained with them, and his time was 
occupied in keeping his arms in order, hunting, and 
hawking. 

Brynhild was a foster-daughter of Heimer's, and 
occasionally visited him, and then lived in a wing 
of Heimer's castle. She came there, and embroidered 
with gold the slaying of the serpent Faavner, and 
Sigurd's other knightly achievements. 

One day, as he returned with a number of men, 
dogs, and hawks from hunting, his hawk flew up to 
a window in a high tower* Sigurd went to fetch it, 
and saw the fairest woman that he had ever beheld. 
He returned to the hall, but did not take part in 
the merry-making, and seemed in great sorrow, and 
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continued so for many days. Alsvid asked him the 
cause. 

" Even your hawk and your horse Gr&ne hang their 
heads/' he said ; " and besides, you cause us grief." 

Sigurd explained that his mind was occupied with 
the fair woman he had seen embroidering his deeds 
of valour with gold. 

" It is Brynhild Budlesdatter," replied Alsvid. 
" But you cannot hope to win her, as she only cares 
for war and knightly deeds." 

" I will give her gold," said Sigurd. 

The day after this, Sigurd went to Biynhild's 
room ; Alsvid remained outside, fitting heads to his 
arrows. The room was tapestried, and rich cloth was 
laid on the floor. Four women came in with gold 
beakers and rare wine. Sigurd greeted Brynhild in 
the chivalric manner of the period, and sat down 
by her. 

" No one but my father has ever sat on that seat," 
said Brynhild, " but you may." 

She then rose up and gave him a gold beaker 
full of wine to drink, but he took her hand and made 
her sit by his side. 

" You are the fairest of women, and I will marry 
you." 

" Put not your trust in women," said Brynhild. 
" It is not your fate to marry me. I like war, and 
am not yet tired of the use of arms." 

"I will marry you, and no other woman," said 
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Sigurd. " No king*s daughter shall catch me in her 
net, and I swear by the gods to marry you." 

"You will marry Gudrun Gjukesdatter," said 
Brynhild. 

Sigurd, however, made her sit by him, and gave 
her a gold ring — it was Andvare the warlock's ring — 
and they pledged their troth to each other. 

This meeting of Sigurd and Brynhild has been 
introduced into the saga from a distinct source. It 
will be observed that Sigurd treats Brynhild as if he 
had not met her before at Hindarfjeld ; whilst Bryn- 
hild acts as a Valkyri, or fate, throughout, and pro- 
claims the future the gods have ordained for Sigurd 
and others. 

Gjuke was king of a district south of the Rhine. 
He had three sons, Gunnar, Hogne, and Guttorm, 
and a daughter called Gudrun, who was celebrated 
for her beauty. Gjuke's queen was called Grimhild, 
and was a sorceress. 

One night Gudrun dreamt that she had a hawk 
that had golden feathers. Nothing appeared so pre- 
cious as the hawk. It was interpreted that she would 
marry some one whom she liked. Gudrun went to 
Brynhild to consult her, as she had dreamt other 
dreams. Brynhild's castle was on a mountain, and 
shone with gold. When Brynhild saw some gilded 
waggons approaching, she knew that it was Gudrun 
and her maids, as she had dreamt of her. 

When Gudrun had been a short time in Brynhild's 
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hall, she asked her which of the king's sons that she 
knew was the best man. 

"There are the sons of Haamund" (it is to be 
noted that Haamund was a son of King Sigmund, 
and therefore a Volsung) ; " there is also my brother 
Atle and Sigurd Sigmundson," replied Brynhild. 

Gudrun then said that she had dreamt that they, 
in company with other women, had pursued a stag, 
and that no one but herself (Gudrun) could come 
near it when Brynhild killed it, and that it caused 
her great sorrow ; and that then Brynhild gave her 
a wolfs whelp, covered with her brother's blood. 

" I can interpret the dream," said Brynhild. " You 
will marry Sigurd, whom I have chosen for my 
husband. Queen Grimhild will give him a drink that 
will cause him to forget me, and much unhappiness 
will follow. Sigurd will not live long, when you will 
marry my brother Atle, who will kill your brothers, 
and you will kill Atle." 

According to the saga, all this happened. 

" It is fearful to know this," said Gudrun, as she 
took her leave of Brynhild. 

Sigurd left Heimer's castle. His horse GrSne 
carried him in full armour, and all his treasures of 
gold and arms. He went to King Gjuke's court, 
and was well received by him and his queen Grimhild. 
Every one wondered at his great stature and skill in 
arms. Queen Grimhild saw that he had much gold, 
and considered that he would make a good match 
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for her daughter Gudrun. One evening, as they sat 
round the hall fire, she filled a horn with some drink 
and gave Sigurd. He forgot the name of Brynhild 
after he had drank the potion. Sigurd remained 
there three and a half years, and saw that Gudrun 
was fair. 

Queen Grimhild essayed to induce King Gjuke 
to offer Gudrun to Sigurd, but the old king demurred 
to offering his daughter to any man. The queen 
was more successful with her son Gunnar, who did 
whatever she told him. The result was that there 
was a mighty carousal, which lasted many days, and 
Sigurd married Gudrun. They had a son called 
Sigmund, and a daughter named Svanhild, who 
appears to have been born after Sigurd's murder. 
Sigurd gave his wife Gudrun some of Faavner the 
serpent's heart to eat, which made her wiser, but 
fierce and firm of purpose. Queen Grimhild wished 
her son Gunnar to marry Brynhild, and Sigurd and 
Gunnar rode with their men to Heimer, her foster- 
father, who referred them to Brynhild herself. 

"She will only marry when she chooses and 
whom she chooses," said Heimer. 

Sigurd and Gunnar rode to her castle, which she 
had surrounded with an enchanted fire. Above the 
flames could be seen the roof of her hall, shining with 
gold. Gunnar's horse would not face the enchanted 
fire, and he asked Sigurd to lend him his horse GrUne. 

" Willingly," replied Sigurd, who dismounted ; and 
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Gunnar essayed to ride Grine through the charmed 
fire, but Grine knew who was on his back. 

Gunnar and Sigurd then changed appearances ; 
that is, one appeared to be the other. It is not clear 
how, but the saga states that the sorceress Queen 
Grimhild taught them. Sigurd, as a Volsung of the 
race of Odin, had this power, and his aunt Signy 
exercised it when she desired to become the mother 
of a true Volsung (SinQotle). 

When Gr&ne felt Sigurd's gold spurs it rushed 
through the enchanted fire, and the changed Sigurd 
entered Brynhild's hall and greeted her. 

" Who are you ? " she demanded sternly. 

" Gunnar Gjukeson ; and I have come to niarry 
you," said Sigurd's form, or "ham." "Your father 
and foster-father have both assented, and you 
promised to marry the man who could ride through 
the charmed fire surrounding your castle." 

" Will you swear to kill all my other suitors ? " 

This being promised by Sigurd, they were 
married, and Sigurd remained there three nights. 
He insisted on having a drawn sword placed between 
them when they slept. He exchanged rings with 
Brynhild, and repossessed himself of the ring that 
had belonged to the warlock Andvare. 

On rejoining his friends outside the circle of the 
enchanted flames, Sigurd changed appearances with 
Gunnar, and reassumed himself It is to be remarked 
that in this meeting with Brynhild Sigurd is not 
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changed. He is the same man, and acted as such, 
only Brynhild does not recognize him because of 
the glamour the witch Queen Grimhild throws over 
him. The saga on this point is not drawn with a 
clear outline. 

The day that Sigurd left her, Brynhild rode to 
Heimer's castle, and related what had passed. "I 
love Sigurd," she said, " and not Gunnar." 

Her foster-father Heimer told her that it was too 
late to think of Sigurd, and at length Brynhild left 
for King Gjuke's court, and lived with Gunnar. 

Before she left Heimer, Brynhild arranged that 
he should foster Aslog, a daughter of her and Sigurd. 
It is necessary that the existence of Aslog should be 
noted, as she reappears at the close of the saga as 
the last of the Volsung race. 

One day, as Brynhild and Gudrun were bathing 
in the river, Brynhild recognized the ring that Sigurd 
had once given her in Gudrun's possession. It was 
Andvare the warlock's ring. The next day, when 
they were in the women's part of the house, they 
quarrelled. Brynhild reproached Gudrun with her 
mother's conduct in giving Sigurd a poisoned drink 
to make him forget his betrothal to her (Brynhild). 
The quarrel did not end with this. There were 
many reproaches and much contention. As Bryn- 
hild could not live without Sigurd as her husband 
she determined on his death. She urged Gunnar 
to kill him. This he refused to do, as he had sworn 
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the foster-brother's oath with Sigurd, but suggested 
that his brother Guttorm might be induced to commit 
the murder. Brynhild boiled a snake and the flesh 
of a wolf together and gave it to Guttorm, who was 
then prepared to execute any crime of violence. 
When Sigurd was in bed and asleep, Guttorm ran 
him through with a sword, and Gudrun was bathed 
in her husband's blood. Sigurd threw his sword 
Gram at Guttorm, and the latter's head and hands 
fell one way, and his feet another. Gudrun shrieked 
with grief. Sigurd tried to comfort her, and said 
that if he had had his sword Gram and fair space 
for the use of it, her brothers and all their men 
would have found him worse to deal with than the 
maddest bull or the fiercest wild boar. These words 
are similar to those that occur in the romance of 
Didrek of Bern (Verona), and suggest how the 
writer of the Volsungasaga has used materials from 
different countries and of varying dates. 

Sigurd's son Sigmund was, at the time of his 
father's murder, three years of age. Brynhild directed 
the child to be killed, giving as a reason that a wolfs 
whelp should not be allowed to live. A funeral pyre 
was constructed at her wish, and the bodies of Sigurd 
and his son were placed on it. She then declared 
her intention of being burnt with Sigurd, and five 
women thraels and eight men were slain to attend 
her in Valhal. She stabbed herself with a sword, 
and when dying foretold, as before referred to, the 
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marriage of Gudrun with her brother Atle. Also 
A tie's murder of Gudrun's brothers under circum- 
stances of savage cruelty, and his subsequent murder 
by Gudrun and her nephew. She foretold that 
Sigurd and Gudrun's daughter would be called 
Svanhild, and would become the fairest of women. 
The full details of Brynhild's prophecies exist at 
some length, in the saga, and are like the table of 
contents in a book, the events and subjects follow in 
the order stated therein. She then ascended the 
funeral pyre, on which she died, and was burnt with 
the bodies of Sigurd, his son, and the thraels who 
had been killed. Sigurd's daughter, Svanhild, was 
married to a King Jormunrek, and was trodden to 
death by horses at his order. 

It is now necessary to consider the genealogical 
thread of the Volsungs in their saga. It was a 
common practice of the sagamen to introduce part 
of the story of an individual into a saga, and then 
drop him with the frequent but simple remark that 
he was **out of the saga." The saga-writer had 
taken him up for a purpose not at all times very 
clear, and then dismissed him. Helge and Haamund, 
the elder brothers of Sigurd, are thus dropped out 
of the saga, and on Svanhild's death, Aslog is treated 
as the last of the Volsungs. It must be recollected 
that Sigurd was three and a half years at King 
Gjuke's court before he married Gudrun, and that 
Sigurd's son was three years old at his father's 
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murder. It would appear," from what Brynhild the 
Valkyri foretold of Svanhild, that she was not born 
before Sigurd's death, and if she married at the age 
of fifteen, and was killed by being trodden to death 
by horses just after her marriage, this would make 
Aslog's age to be twenty-three or more at Svanhild's 
death. From the saga itself it appears improbable 
that Sigurd and Brynhild had a daughter, but she 
is maintained as the genealogical thread in the saga, 
and, strange to say, leads it into English history. 
Saxo mentions Svanhild's marriage and murder, but 
ignores the Volsungasaga. 

As soon as Heimer heard of the murder of Sigurd 
and his son, he expected that King Gjuke's sons 
would destroy Aslog, as she was the last of the 
Volsung race. The death of the last member of a 
family was the best method of concluding a blood- 
feud. Aslog is stated in the Volsungasaga to have 
been then three years old. Heimer had a harp con- 
structed so that he could hide the child within it, 
together with some articles of value and treasure. He 
fed the child with an onion, that had more strength 
than any other meat, and this points to a Scandinavian 
origin of this part of the Volsungasaga, as the word 
As means " godlike," and logy " an onion." Heimer 
fled with the harp to Norway, and came to a small 
house at Spangerejd, near Lindenaes (the Naze). 
The fact of a piece of costly cloth appearing from 
the harp excited the cupidity of the woman of the 
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house, and led to Heimer*s murder and to Aslog 
being -taken out of the harp. She was brought up 
in great poverty, hard tasks were imposed on her, 
and every precaution taken to obliterate traces of 
noble birth. The saga states that Grima, the woman 
of the house, covered her with tar and soot, and 
named her Krike, or the Crow. At this point the 
Volsungasaga ceases. 

The story of the saga is here abruptly broken, 
but it is, however, taken up by other sagas, and the 
genealogical thread continued. 

Regnar's saga, loBr6kar, or, as he was called in 

Norsk, Regnar Lodbr6k, relates how he slew the 

two serpents kept by Thora Borghjort, and married 

her. Her father, King Heroth, had found two 

serpents in the woods, and took them home and told . 

his daughter to foster them. This she did until they ",. '/f 

grew so large as to require a bullock daily for food. J^ t j>^/ i 

"' *^ ^ 'I ^ 
They poisoned the air with their breath so that no \ ' / 

one could approach them, and King Heroth pro- 
claimed that whoever slew the serpents should have 
his daughter in marriage, and other benefits. Regnar 
heard of this, and had a dress made of sheep-skins, 
with the wool outside. He then sailed for Sweden 
in the winter, and prepared to attack the serpents 
by dipping his skin clothes in water, so that the water 
on the wool was frozen into thick ice, and thus pre- 
vented the serpents* teeth penetrating and conveying 
poison to his body. Regnar stabbed the two serpents 
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to their respective hearts, and they thereupon dis- 
charged rivers of poisonous blood. King Heroth 
laughed at Regnar's appearance in his sheep-skin 
dress, and called him Lodbr6k (lod means " shaggy ; " 
broky " breeches "). Under the circumstances, Regnar 
highly approved of this title, and bore it with honour 
to the day of his death, which, like this early achieve- 
ment, had a serpent-like character, 

Regnar afterwards sailed to Norway, and his wife 
Thora, to his great sorrow, died. He wandered far, 
and at length came to Spangereid, and sent his men 
ashore to bake bread, which they burnt in baking. 
Their excuse was that there was such a lovely woman 
present that their attention was distracted, and they 
suggested King Regnar's marrying her, so that he 
might forget the loss of his queen Thora. King 
Regnar sent a message to Aslog that she was to 
come to him, but he wished to test her woman's wit. 
He therefore said she was not to come walking or 
driving ; not dressed, but yet not naked ; not fasting, 
but must have eaten nothing ; and not with any one, 
and yet not alone. She came sitting across a goat, 
with her feet touching the ground, so that she was 
not walking or driving. Her long hair nearly covered 
her, but she had on a fishing-net ; she was thus neither 
dressed nor naked. She had eaten nothing, but was 
tasting an onion, so was not fasting. She was not 
alone, as she had a dog with her. The frontispiece 
is from a statuette of Aslog when called Kr&ke, by 
Herr Theobald Thielemann. 
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It was very clear that Aslog was a superior woman, 
and King Regnar Lodbr6k married her. Their two 
eldest sons, according to Professor Worsaae, were 
called Ingvar and Ubbe, and are stated in English 
story to be the two northmen who murdered the 
English king Eadmund, in 870, by shooting him with 
arrows, cutting off his head, and throwing his body 
amongst thorns. The sagas, however, have a varia- 
tion to the story, and, as usual, dates conflict, giving 
cause for much dispute. It is stated by a learned 
and useful society that Regnar Lodbr6k's time of life 
was between 720 and 793. The Icelandic historical 
students place the date of Regnar Lodbr6k's death 
between the years 838 and 845, and state that his son 
Ingvar revenged his death on the English king in 870. 

Ingvar is stated to have been born without bones, 
having only cartilages, and had to be carried every- 
where. It is not unlikely that this is misty, as the 
word yn meant not only " bone," but " legs." 

According to the sagas, Regnar was much occu- 
pied with matrimony, and a desperate Viking ; and, 
when ravaging the coasts of England, was wrecked 
on the shores of Northumbria (Yorkshire). Ella, an 
English king, advanced against him from York, took 
him prisoner, and threw him into a pen with snakes 
(Ormegaard). Regnar said, " The little pigs will 
grunt when they know the old boar's fate." 

They did grunt, and did more than grunt, as King 
Regnar's sons, Ingvar and Ubbe, attacked Ella, de- 

Y 
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feated him, and carved a bloody eagle on his back. 
This differs from English story, and some of the 
Icelandic sagas. 

An old Danish rendering of Kin^ Regnar Lod- 
br6k's death-song exists. It is in Icelandic in the 
original, and is supposed to have been composed by 
his queen Aslog. She was called Krike by the 
people with whom she was brought up in Norway, 
and the song is called KrUkumil. The date of the 
Danish version is between 1638 and 1652, and is by 
one Christen Berntzon. As he added Wiborg to his 
name, it is supposed that he was a native of Viborg, 
in Jutland. ^ 

His note on the death of Regnar is given : 

tHa, «onge i Iffngetoitb, *)aa ^annem yrtb«b« Signer, fotbi be fSftatifjec ^dffbc 
forjaget 3ffuer, 9iegner« ©on font oar itonge t Orttgetaub, ec fat bntne ©fla eOec 
^cHa tit Jlonge t ]^aii« fleb. ^annem fiwbreff Slegner oc inbfatte Sffuer tgien, 
men dOa bb f«nnem ide flbbe lenge. 5)ct ^abercn wfbe bet attet l^effne, 
bleff ^onb gangen, logt t »engfet, oc fW en gcudftg JDob. JC^i QrOa lob 
o»>f!tetx ^att9 ©njfl foa teffuenbta font ^mx »ar, oc fajie Ogtet oc J&ugotme neeb 
i Bannem, fom ffulbe »)tage l^oas ^tette^ fbttate 1^8 Bejfbei^ fa Bungen oc bet 
ganbfrc 3nbt)oIb. 

The translation is, that Ella, King in England, was 
attacked by Regnar because the French had driven 
Ivar, Regnar's son, from the throne in England, and 
seated Ella, or Hella, in his place. Regnar fought 
him, and put Ivar on the throne again ; but Ella did 
not let him sit there long, and when Regnar attacked 
again, he was taken prisoner and put into a dungeon, 
and to a cruel death. His breast was cut open while 
he was yet living, and leeches and vipers were put in 
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him, so that they should plague his heart, destroy his 
liver and lungs, and all his intestines. 

It is not surprising that, under this treatment, 
Regnar Lodbr6k should have expressed a hope that 
his little pigs (his sons) should avenge the old boar's 
fate. Christen Berntzon's note on the subject is as 
follows : — 

^am>6 vntf guf ccfia ^ fi^ : Sfi tee off ^fiOcA €>onnet, 9lemlid Sffuce, ®i^ecb 
«c iiBtotn tUbobe (Slla o6en6are ittig 09 Seibc, i J^uiUfen be fangebe l^annan, (obe 
oW<m l^itf 9tV9 ^^i ^ ^^"^ ^^# ^ ^"^ ^^ ^^^ @acn:et, at ^anS ^ine 
flulbe «0tbe til fUve oc loCtbeigecc. 

The translation is, " This wish he also had, as three 
of his sons, namely, Ivar, Sigferd, and Bjorn, offered 
battle to Ella, and took him prisoner. They cut the 
figure of an eagle on his back and rubbed salt in, so 
that the pain should be increased and more un- 
bearable." 

The carving of a bloody eagle on a victim's back 
was not artistic. It was atrociously cruel. The rib- 
bones were cut down at the backbone and bent out- 
wards while the victim was living. 

In Halvdan Svarte's saga, which was written down 
by Snorri Sturlasson, possibly about 1220, it is stated 
that King Halvdan Svarte married Ragnild, a daughter 
of Sigurd Hjort, King of Ringerige. Sigurd was a son 
of Helge the Fierce, and was descended from Regnar 
Lodbr6k, as he married the latter's granddaughter 
Aslog, who was so named after her grandmother 
Aslog, the daughter of Brynhild and Sigurd, of the 
Volsungasaga. Aslog the younger was a daughter 
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of Regnar Lodbrok's son, Sigurd Snog^ie, or Snake- 
eye. Regnar Lodbrok had discredited Aslog the 
elder's story of her descent from the race of Odin, 
and from Sigurd who slew the serpent Faavner. She 
told him that the next son she had would have the 
mark of a snake round its eye. Ragnild was twenty 
or twenty-one at the time of her marriage with King 
Halvdan Svarte. To clear the tangled genealogical 
skein, the generations are — (i) Regnar Lodbr6k ; (2) 
Sigurd Snog^ie; (3) Aslog ; (4) Sigurd, King of Ringe- 
rige ; (5) Ragnild, who was twenty at her marriage. 
Her son by King Halvdan Svarte was Harald the 
Fair-haired, who fought the battle of Hafrfjord in 874, 
when he was certainly more than twenty, possibly 
twenty-four. It is thus probable that Regnar Lod- 
br6k's lifetime was passed between 720 and 793, as 
already stated. 

It will be seen that the sagas referred to have 
a genealogical thread from Odin to the old Norsk kings. 

It may be said that old history is tradition agreed 
upon as a possibility, and converted into history. It 
will appear, from the sketch given of the Volsungasaga, 
and tlie reference to Regnar Lodbr6k's saga, that 
there must have been more than one compiler. There 
is too much variety of thought and manner of dealing 
with the materials at hand not to suggest this. It 
cannot be too sufficiently recollected that the wave of 
population passed from the East to the North, and 
carried myth and story with it 
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SECOND PART. 

" Di, qvad Gudran 
Gjuke's dotter 
* Sa. var min Sigurd 
Bland Gjuke*s Soner 
Sora svardsliljan 
Upskiuten ur graset.* '* 

" Then sang Gudnin, Gjuke's daughter, 

* Thus was my Sigurd amongst Gjuke's sons : 
He was like the sword-lily (iris) above grass. 
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The foregoing chapter traces the descent of the Nor- 
wegian kings from Odin through the Volsungasaga, 
notwithstanding the evidence of the break in the 
genealogical thread in the saga itself, which will be 
referred to later. 

It will be remembered that Brynhild the Valkyri, 
or fate, foretold Gudrun her future when the latter 
came to Brynhild's castle, and that she repeated that 
prophecy after stabbing herself with her sword, and 
before dying on the funeral pyre that she had directed 
to be prepared. The working out of this prophecy of 
the fate of many persons is of graphic interest. It is 
desirable to separate it from the genealogical record, 
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as it has been woven in with the saga, and obscures 
its directness. This portion of the saga is called itt 
Norwegian the Gjukunger saga, or the saga of the 
children of Gjuke. A sketch of it is necessary, as 
positive evidence of an extraordinary character will 
be stated in this chapter with reference to the age of 

« 

the Volsungasaga. This evidence will not only 
interest, but surprise. 

After Sigurd's death, it was sung of him that no 
man like him had ever been born, and that his 
memory would never die so long as the world lasted. 
Gudrun sang her lament that life was better with 
Sigurd, as he surpassed all men as gold does iron, or 
as onions do other herbs, or the stag other beasts of 
the field. Gudrun in her grief ran into the woods, 
and thought it better to die by the teeth of wolves 
than live. At length she came to King Haalv's 
house, and lived there with Thora Hikonsdatter for 
three and a half years, and all liked her. Thora 
wove and embroidered the deeds of King Sigurd, and 
Gudrun was comforted. 

Queen Grimhild heard that her daughter Gudrun 
was at King Haalv's, and she called her sons together 
and told them that they were responsible to Gudrun 
for the blood-feud after Sigurd's murder, and advised 
them to go in a stately manner to Gudrun and offer 
her blood-money. They left with five hundred men 
in scarlet cloaks and armour inlaid with gold. Queen 
Grimhild accompanied the expedition. Gudrun re- 
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fused their offers of gold as atonement for Sigurd's 
death, although they brought with them renowned 
chiefs from Denmark, Lombardy, France, and Saxony. 
When Queen Grimhild saw that their offers were of 
no avail, she prepared a drink from the powers of the 
earth and sea, mixed with her son Guttorm's blood. 
When Gudrun drank it she forgot what had happened. 
On the horn that contained the drink mystic runes 
were cut A Danish description is as follows : — 

" Ristet i Hornet 
Var alskens Runer, 
R6dc vare de, 
Ej kunde jeg den raade, 
Den lange Lyngorm 
Fra Haddinger's hand 
Uskaaret Ax. 
Udyrs Tarme. 
Meget ondt 
Var i dit 01, 
Al Slags— Plantesaft 
Brsendte Agern 
Sod pa Amen 
Vaskede Indvolde 
Kogt Lever af Svin 
ForStridatdysse." 

The translation rendered as literally as practicable is, 
"that the horn was carved with mystic runes; that 
they were red " (blood from the hand of the carver of 
the runes was necessary to increase their supernatural 
power). " There was the serpent, or ling-worm, from 
the Haddinger's land " (Denmark was so called after 
King Hadding ; the serpent was Faavner). " There 
were ears of com, strange beasts' intestines, and bad 
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was that ale, for there were all sorts of plant-juices, 
burnt acorns, soot from the hearth, the washed entrails 
and boiled liver of pigs — and this to still strife." This 
the saga describes as the natural forces of the earth, 
and to this Queen Grimhild added the sea and the 
blood of her son Guttorm, who had been killed by- 
Sigurd, as " sonende Blod," or blood of atonement. 

Notwithstanding the mystery of the secret runes, 
or the secret upon a secret, they are easy of explana- 
tion. The runic letter 1^, or Sy meant "a serpent" ; 
^, a soft vowel meaning, " an ear of corn " ; }p^ or f, 
"intestines." The word thus made was ^.Jf^.p = 
so/, " sleep, or forgetfulness." 

It was not astonishing that ale brewed in this 
manner had its effect. The saga states that it settled 
the matter to the joy of all, as Gudrun forgot the past, 
and left the future to be arranged by Queen Grim- 
hild, who promised Gudrun gold rings and costly 
apparel, after the fashion of the Hunic women, if she 
would marry King Atle the Mighty. She also told 
Gudrun that if she had sons she would imagine that 
Sigurd and her little son Sigmund were still alive. 
This refers to the past, notwithstanding the mystic 
horn of ale. Gudrun objected to marry King Atle, 
and foretold that much evil would follow, and that 
King Atle would kill her brothers, and bring a blood- 
feud and death on himself. It will be recollected that 
this had already been foretold by Brynhild. 

Queen Grimhild, however, induced her daughter 
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Gudrun to yield, and a great company set out, the 
men on horseback, and the women in waggons. They 
travelled seven days by land and seven days by 
water, and then seven more days by land, until they 
arrived at King Atle's stronghold, where there was a 
great gathering of his people. A carousal followed, 
and it is stated that " drak da Atle Bryllup med Gud- 
run ; " that is, that King Atle drank marriage with 
Gudrun. They did not get on well together, for the 
plain reason that Gudrun did not like him. 

One night King Atle dreamt, and when he awoke 
he said, " I dreamt, Gudrun, that you thrust a sword 
through my breast." 

" It is a sign of fire when one dreams of iron," said 
Gudrun. 

" I dreamt, also," added King Atle, " that two 
water-reed plants grew up in the house, and that 
I liked them ; but they were torn up by the roots and 
given me to eat. I then dreamt that two hawks flew 
from my wrist. They were hungry, and flew to h^l 
(the abode of death). I thought that their hearts 
were cooked with honey and given me at a feast. 
Lastly I dreamt that there were two promising puppies 
at my feet, and that I was forced to eat them, much 
against my will. I also thought that my death was 
determined on." 

" The dream is not favourable," said Gudrun ; " it 
means that bad fortune will come to you and yours." 

Time passed, and the royal pair often quarrelled. 
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At length it occurred to King Atle that there must 
have been great treasure left by Sigurd, Gudrun's first 
husband, to which he (King Atle) had a title. After 
a long consultation with his chief men, he decided to 
send messengers to King Gunnar and his brother 
Hogne, the sons of King Gjuke, and Gudrun's 
brothers. The messengers were under the command 
of a man called Vinge, who was instructed to make 
brilliant promises to induce King Gunnar and his 
brother Hogne to come to King Atle. Gudrun heard 
of this secret council, and gave Vinge a ring on which 
she had cut some secret runes, and' round which she 
had fastened a wolfs hair. Vinge read the runes and 
altered them, so that it appeared as if Gudrun wished 
her brothers to take the journey. When the messen- 
gers arrived at King Gunnar's house, they were well 
received, a large fire was lit in the common hall, 
and costly drink offered them. Then Vinge told his 
errand. 

" King Atle has sent me here," he said, " to ask 
you to visit him. He promises riches and honour, 
helmets and shields, swords and breast-plates, gold 
and apparel, men and horses, and a province of land." 

" Shall we accept his offer, Hogne ? " asked King 
Gunnar. " He offers us land, but no king has so 
much gold as we possess. We have all the treasure 
from Gnitahede" (the serpent Faavner's treasure). 
" We have the best and sharpest weapons ; and as 
for horses, none are better than mine." 
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" I am surprised at his offer," said Hogne. " He 
has not made any such for years ; and, moreover, 
there is the ring sent by Gudrun, with a wolfs 
hair attached to it, as if Gudrun would warn us 
that King Atle's intentions towards us were 
treacherous." 

Vinge took the ring and read the runea on it as 
they had been altered by him. 

Most of the men now went to sleep, but the 
brothers remained awake. Kostbera, Hogne's wife, 
who was a fair woman, and Glaumvor, King Gunnar's 
wife, filled the beakers for the men. Both King 
Gunnar and his brother Hogne became intoxicated, 
and, being misled by Vinge, agreed to go with King 
Atle's messengers. 

When they at length went to bed, Kostbera read 
the runes on the ring, and saw that there were other 
runes underneath those read by Vinge ; but she said 
nothing then, as she was a wise woman, and waited 
until her husband awoke. She then told him that 
his sister warned him by the runes that his life would 
be in danger if he went with the messengers, and that 
the runes had been altered to deceive him. 

"You women think badly of every one," said 
Hogne. " The man will receive us well." 

" There will be no friendship in his reception," said 
Kostbera, "as I dreamt that a river burst into the 
hall and washed away King Gunnar's and your feet, 
as well as the benches in the hall. I also dreamt that 
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your bed-clothes burnt, and that the fire reached as 
high as the roof of the hall." 

"It was only some clothes drying by the fire," 
said Hogne. 

" I dreamt again," continued Kostbera, " that a 
large bear came into the hall, and tore down the high 
seat and frightened us all." 

" It is a sign of bad weather," said Hogne, " par- 
ticularly if the bear was a white one." 

" I thought, also," said Kostbera, " that I saw an 
eagle come into the hall, and shake its feathers, which 
sprinkled us with blood ; and as I looked at the 
eagle it appeared to be King Atle's Ham" (form 
taken by him). 

** It means that King Atle will kill plenty of oxen 
for us and our men," said Hogne, "as to dream of 
eagles means the death of oxen." 

King Gunnar and his wife had a similar conversa- 
tion, but he put her dreams and objections by. 

" I dreamt," said Glaumvor, " that a bloody sword 
was borne into the hall, and that it was thrust through 
you ; and that on each iside of you wolves howled." 

"We shall meet with plenty of small dogs that 
will bark at us," said Gunnar. 

"I dreamt also that some sorrowful-looking women 
came into the hall and said they claimed you," said 
Glaumvor. " They appeared to be Valkyrier." 

" One cannot avoid one's fate," said Gunnar ; "and 
it is well not to live too long." 
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In the morning King Gunnar's people besought 
him not to go with the messengers, but he said that 
no one could resist his fate, and directed the beakers 
to be filled and a feast held, as possibly it might be 
their last. 

" It may happen," said Glaumvor to Vinge, " that 
great events may occur, and that misfortune is under 
all this." 

Vinge swore that everything he had said was true, 
and hoped that he might be hung on the highest 
gallows if the promises he had made were not fulfilled. 
At last King Gunnar and Hogne left, amidst the tears 
and grief of all. 

When on the sea, the oarsmen of the messengers 
rowed so hard that part of the ship's keel came off, 
and the oars and rowing-gear broke. They landed, 
and rode their horses on the land journey, and when 
they approached King Atle's stronghold they heard 
the clash of arms, and saw men arming in haste. 
The gate of the stronghold was fastened, but Hogne 
broke it open, and King Gunnar and his men rode 
inside. 

"You should not have done that," said Vinge, 
"but wait here until I fetch a gallows on which to 
hang you all. I induced you by fair words to come 
here, and intend to string you up one after the other." 

"You will not frighten us long," said Hogne, as 
he killed him with his battle-axe. 

They then rode up to the king's hall, and the 
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two forces fonned a fence between King Atle and 
King Gunnar. The former demanded the treasure 
that had belonged to Sigurd, as his by right of his 
wife Gudrun. 

" You shall not have it," replied Gunnar ; " and if 
you offer violence to us, you will find that we have 
men who will make you and yx)urs a feast for the 
raven and the wolf" 

"I have long thought of punishing you for the 
murder of Sigurd," said King Atle, "He was the 
finest man on which the sun ever looked." 

" You have been a long time brooding over that 
egg," said Hogne. 

A fray then began, and at first they only used 
their spears. The news came to Gudrun, who came 
and kissed her brothers and sued for peace, which 
was denied. She then armed herself with a sword 
and breast-plate, and fought by her brothers* side as 
stoutly as a man-at-arms. King Gunnar and Hogne 
killed nineteen of King Atle's men outside the hall, 
and amongst them three of his brothers. 

"Four brothers were we," said King Atle, "and 
now I am the only one left. You sent my sister 
to h^l, and that caused me the worst grief of all." 

"What nonsense," said Hogne, "when you starved 
my mother to death, and stole her goods I " (It will 
be noted that there is no mention in the saga of the 
circumstances attending the death of Queen Grimhild, 
the mother of Gudrun, Gunnar, and Hogne.) 
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" I thank the gods that they intend to punish 
you," added Hogne. 

King Atle urged on his men, and the fight grew 
fiercer. King Gunnar and his men drove King Atle 
into his hall, and the contest was continued there. At 
last only King Gunnar and Hogne were left unslain. 
Hogne killed twenty more of King Atle's men in 
the hall, and threw many into the fire that was 
burning there. He was at last overpowered, as well 
as his brother King Gunnar. 

" Cut his heart out," said King Atle, his brother- 
in-law. 

" So you may," replied Hogne. " I am so badly 
wounded that I can fight no longer." 

King Gunnar and his brother were placed in 
fetters and separated. They were told that their lives 
would be spared if they disclosed the secret of the 
hidden treasure. King Atle's adviser, or wise man, 
recommended that Hogne should be spared, as they 
wanted to extract from hini news of the treasure. 

King Atle asked King Gunnar about the treasure, 
and he replied that he would rather see his brother's 
heart fresh and bleeding before he would divulge 
where the treasure was. King Atle's wise man 
advised that a thrael called Hjalle should be killed, 
and his heart cut out and shown to King Gunnar. 
As soon as the thrael heard this, he ran away howling 
to hide himself, as he did not wish to leave the good 
food he every day received as his portion, or the dear 
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pigs that he had charge of. His heart was cut out 
notwithstanding his howling, and shown to King 
Gunnar. *' That is the heart of the thrael Hjalle," he 
said ; " I can see that it beats with fear now. It is the 
heart of a coward, and not that of a brave man like 
Hogne." 

King Atle, at the failure of his stratagem, directed 
Hogne's heart to be cut out, who laughed when it 
was being done, and the saga states that his strength 
and courage have never been forgotten, or the subject 
left the mouths of men. When King Gunnar saw his 
brother's heart, he said that he knew it was that of 
Hogne the brave, for it beat as calmly as when in his 
breast. " Now, Atle," he added, " you shall lose your 
life as cruelly as we now lose ours, and shall never 
know where the treasure is. I wavered when Hogne 
was alive, but now you shall never know." 

"Bort med Fangen" (away with the prisoner), 
roared Atle; and King Gunnar was placed in a 
dungeon full of snakes and leeches. His sister Gud- 
run sent him a harp, on which he played with his feet, 
as his hands were bound. The snakes and leeches 
were so charmed with the music that they fell asleep, 
except one gigantic leech that bored through King 
Gunnar's breast to his heart, and he died, bearing 
great torments with high courage. This gigantic 
leech was supposed to be King Atle's mother. King 
Atle rejoiced in his dear-bought victory over his wife's 
brothers. 
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*' They are now dead," he said to his wife Gudrun, 
in a triumphant manner. 

" Yes, they are dead, and have left me an inheri- 
tance of vengeance, and as long as I live I shall not 
forget it," replied Gudrun. 

King Atle offered her gold and ornaments as 
blood-money, but she would have neither. She stipu- 
lated that, instead, he should hold a funeral-feast over 
her brothers and his own fallen relatives and men. 
Before the feast, Gudrun sent for the two sons she 
had by King Atle. The boys were playing with 
sticks. They were frightened at their mother's looks, 
and asked what they were wanted for. 

" Ask no questions," said Gudrun, as she cut the 
two lads* throats. 

After the feast. King Atle asked for his sons. 

" I will tell you," said Gudrun. " Your heart was 
glad when you saw you had caused me great grief; 
now I have repaid you. Your sons are dead. You 
have drank from their skulls their blood mixed with 
wine, and have eaten their hearts, which I cooked in 
honey." 

" You are a cruel woman, to kill your own children 
and give me their blood to drink and their hearts to 
eat." 

" I shall be more cruel yet," said Gudrun. 

" You deserve to be burnt alive or stoned to death 
for such a deed," said King Atle ; and a matrimonial 
quarrel ensued of intense heat. 

z 
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King Gunnar's brother H5gne had left a son, who 
hated King Atle for the murder of his father. He 
was very young, but went to Gudrun and told her of 
his desire 'to avenge his father, and they agreed to 
kill King Atle. One night, when the latter was 
asleep, Gudrun ran a sword into his breast, and 
Hogne's son did his best to assist her. King Atle 
woke, and said there was no need to bind up the 
wound that he had received, as it was past binding. 
He reproached Gudrun for her attempt to kill him, 
and said that he had given her thirty horsemen and 
maids to attend on her. 

f Gudrun denied the truth of this. 

King Atle then begged that she would see him 
buried in a manner befitting his rank. 

*' You shall be buried in a stone chest, with fair 
linen about you," replied Gudrun. 

She set fire to the hall, and the king's men who 
were sleeping in it drew their swords and killed each 
other in the dark and smoke, and were burnt with 
King Atle. 

Gudrun was tired of her life ; there was not even 
vengeance to live for. She went to the sea-shore, and, 
filling her dress with stones, sprang into the sea to 
drown herself ; but the sea bore her to King Jonaker's 
borg, or stronghold. He was a powerful chief, and 
Gudrun married him, and had three sons called 
Hamder, Sorle, and Erp. Her daughter Svanhild 
was fostered at King Jonaker's. 
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There was a great king at that time called Jor- 
munrek, who had a son called Randver. The king 
had heard of the beauty of Svanhild, and sent his son 
with Bikke, his adviser, or wise man, to ask the hand 
of Svanhild from Gudrun and King Jonaker. The 
latter thought it was a great good fortune for Svanhild. 

" There is no reliance to be placed on fortune," said 
Gudrun ; " one does not know how soon it may fail." 

Svanhild left with a large number of attendants, 
and sat on the after-deck with the king's son 

Randven 

" It would be much better for a young man like 
you to have so fair a bride than your old father,'* said 
Bikke. 

Randver thought so too, and paid his court to 
Svanhild. When they landed, Bikke told King Jor- 
munrek that Svanhild had given her love to Randver, 
and the king, in a passion, ordered Randver to be 
hanged at once. Randver plucked the feathers off a 
hawk and sent the bird to the king, with the message 
that if he killed his son without reason he would 
appear like that The king sent to countermand the 
order, but Bikke had taken care to see that Randver 
was dead first Saxo's account of this is very 
different 

Bikke then advised, as Svanhild had caused this 
unpleasantness, that she should die a shameful death. 
She was bound and placed in the gateway of King 
Jormunrek's stronghold, and horses driven in to tread 
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her to death ; but the horses shied at Svanhild's fierce 
Volsung eyes. A bag made of a skin was, at Bikke's 
advice, placed over her head, and the horses, no longer 
seeing her eyes, trod her to death. 

Brynhild, before her ascent on the funeral pyre to 
be burnt with Sigurd, foretold the marriage of Svan- 
hild with King Jormunrek, and her death at Bikke's 
instigation, mentioning both by name, and added 
that with Svanhild's death the Volsung race would 
cease. She did not refer to having a daughter by 
Sigurd, as ascribed to her by the saga genealogists, 
as stated in the previous chapter. 

When Gudrun heard of Svanhild's death in so 
shameful a manner, she urged her sons to avenge the 
murder. They demurred at first, but she gave them 
large beakers of wine and costly weapons, and at 
length persuaded them to make the attempt. Ham- 
der and Sorle were the first to assent, and they then 
asked their brother Erp if he would help them. 

** As hand helps hand, and foot helps foot," said Erp. 

His two elder brothers thought this reply meant 
a refusal, and they killed him for not taking up the 
blood-feud which they had undertaken. 

This was the fashion in saga time, when persons 
in the same degree of relationship refused to join in 
the feud. 

As they proceeded, Hamder caught his foot and 
would have fallen, but saved himself by catching hold, 
of a tree. 
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" Erp was right," said Hamder ; " a hand helps." 

Shortly after Sorle slipped, and would have fallen 
had he not recovered himself with the assistance of 
his other foot 

" Erp was right," said Sorle ; " one foot helps the 
other." 

They now saw they had judged their brother 
hastily, and were much grieved thereat. They 
journeyed on to Jormunrek's, and attacked him in the 
midst of his men. Hamder cut off his hands, and 
Sorle both his feet 

" If Erp had been here," said Hamder, " he would 
have cut off his head too." 

The king's men surrounded the two brothers with 
overwhelming force, but could not kill them, as Gudrun 
had by sorcery made them invulnerable to steel. 
An old man with one eye now appeared (Odin). 

" You are not clever," he said. " Steel will not . 
wound these men ; stone them to death." 

Stones flew from every direction, and killed Ham- 
der and Sorle. . 

It is here that the saga ceases with regard to 
Gudrun and her family, and takes up the genealogical 
thread with Aslog, the suggested daughter of Sigurd 
and Brynhild, as mentioned in the previous chapter. 

It is worth remark that the latter portion of the 
saga portrays Gudrun as becoming gradually more 
cruel and bloodthirsty. This is supposed to be due 
to the qualities imparted by eating some of the 
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serpent Faavner's heart. Sigurd gave her this to 
increase her wisdom and firmness of purpose. 

Professor Worsaae, in a lecture given by him at 
a meeting of the Oldskrift's Society in Copenhagen, 
on the 19th of April, 1870, refers to the deep hold 
that the Volsungasaga had on the imaginations of 
men inhabiting the north of Europe in saga time. 
The evidence that this was so is of a direct type. 

It is also remarkable that the heathen sagas of 
the Volsunger, Gjukunger, Niflunger, and Budlunger — 
that is, the Volsungasaga as a whole — should have 
given material for the decoration of Christian churches. 
That this occurred is clear. The most interesting 
subjects are two wood portals preserved in the Old- 
sagsamling in Christiania. They are from a church 
formerly existing at Hyllestad, in Nedenes Amt. 
Low down on the right portal, Regin is forging a 
sword for Sigurd, with which he might slay the serpent 
Faavner. Above this Sigurd essays the sword, which 
shivers. Sigurd is then delineated in a kneeling 
position, and slaying the serpent with the sword 
Gram. 

Low down on the left portal is Sigurd roasting 
the serpent's heart, and putting his thumb in his 
mouth, and from the wisdom that exists in the 
serpent's heart he learns the language of birds. 
Above are the birds, and the horse Gr&ne loaded with 
the treasure that the serpent Faavner had brooded 
over. Advised by the birds, Sigurd is carved with 
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his foot on GrSne's back, slaying the smith Regin. 
At the top of the portal is depicted a man surrounded 
by snakes, playing a harp with his feet. This is King 
Gunnar Gjukeson, a brother of Sigurd's wife Gudrun, 
whom King Atle placed in an ormegaard, or a den 
full of snakes, because he would not divulge the secret 
of the treasure. 

This wood carving is supposed to date from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century.' 
■ Another wood carving preserved in Christiania is 



from Veigusdal Church, in Nedenes Amt. It has the 
same illustration of the Vblsungasaga, but is of a 
coarser type of carving. 

There arc other wood carvings of the same subject 
in Norway, There is the representation of King 
Gunnar Gjukeson in the ormegaard on the back of 
an old chair, which was once in Hiterdal's Church, in 
Thelemarken, where, Professor Worsaae stated in his 
lecture, another chair is still preserved, on which is 
a carving of a woman between two horsemen, to one 
of which she gives a ring. This is considered to be 
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Queen Gudrun sending the ring with runes and 
a wolf's hair to warn her brothers against King Atle's 
treachery. The date of these chairs is attributed to 
the thirteenth century. 

We have, however, to go back to the tenth and 
eleventh centuries for runic inscriptions of the Vol- 
sungasaga. They are remarkable for their direct 
proof of the firm hold the story then had in North 
Europe. Professor Save, at the International Arch^o- 



logical Congress that was held in Copenhagen in 
August, 1869, produced a full-sized representation of 
the Ristringer, or runic inscription on a rock at 
Ramsundsbjorg Sodermanland, in Sweden, in Jader's 
parish, Osier Rekame-Herred. 

The rock is granite, presenting a Hattish surface. 
The length of the inscription is about sixteen feet, 
and varies from four to six feet in breadth. A 
large serpent with runes cut on it, and two smaller 
serpents without runes, enclose a space, in which 
is depicted the horse GrSne tied to a tree, and 
loaded with the treasure. On the left is Sigurd 
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roasting the serpent's heart, with his thumb in his 
mouth, listening to two hawks perched on the tree. 
About the fire are Regin the smith's tools, and to 
the extreme left is Regin himself, with his head cut 
off. High on the left is an animal like a fox, but 
supposed to be the otter whose death was the cause 
of the acquisition of the treasure. Below the serpent 
with the runes is Sigurd in a kneeling posture, kill- 
ing the serpent with his sword. The runes on the 
serpent have no reference to the Saga. The inscrip- 



tion is "Sirithir kiarthi ■ bur, thosi ■ muthir ■ Alriks ■ 
tutir * Urms ■ fur ■ salu ■ Hulmkirs ' fathur ■ Suk- 
ruth " buata ■ sis." The letter « appears to be 
wanting in the two last words, as " buanta sins." 

The translation is that " Sigrid made this bridge, 
(she was) Alrik's mother (and) Orm's daughter, for 
Holmgers her house-master's soul ; he (was) "Sigrid's 
father." It would appear, therefore, that the runes 
were cut by persons of Christian faith. This rock 
is near an old bridge, hence the reference in the 
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inscription. The date is supposed to be from looo 
to 1050. 

There is a similar inscription in the parish of 
Altuna, in Upland, in Sweden, on the subject of the 
saga of the Volsungs. Another is called the Gok 
stone, sixteen English miles from Ramsundsbjorg. 
It is in Harad's parish, Akers-Herred. The runes 
do not refer to the saga, and state that, " Isaio cut 
this stone himself, after Thuar Slode's father," and 
then follows indistinctness. On this stone is deline- 
ated the serpent Faavner's death, and GrlLne tied to 
a tree and loaded with the treasure, and other sub- 
jects, as related of the runic inscription on the rock 
at Ramsundsbjorg. The Hallristningar, or flat-stone 
inscription, on the Gok stone is half the length of 
that on the Ramsundsbjorg rock. It has the pecu- 
liarity of having on it a Christian cross. Professor 
Save considers the likeness between the Swedish 
stone inscriptions and that of the Norsk wood 
carvings as very striking. It is clear they have much 
in common. 

We must now take a further backward step in 
time, and revert to the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries to find yet more remarkable evidence of 
the Volsungasaga, extending over two hundred and 
fifty more years of time. This exists in what we 
know as gold bracteats. The word is from the Latin 
bracteay a " thin plate.** Of these many specimens have 
been found. They are gold medals, with a represen- 
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tation on one side only, except where a double 
bracteat occurs, and that is not frequent. As to their 
origin, the suggestion is that they are barbaric imita- 
tions of very old coins from the western and eastern 
Roman empire. They were, however, never used 
as money, but worn as ornaments, and they have 
been found arranged with beads or stones to form 
a necklace, or the like. The pattern of the edges is 
chiefly Byzantine, but the middle and runic letters 
on the bracteats are decided evidence of northern 
production. 

In the gold bracteats below, we see Sigurd in a 
kneeling position, with the helmet of horror on his 
head. His thumb is to his mouth, and a bird is at 



his ear. A rough figure of an animal is shown, and, 
as it has a mane, it is presumed to be the horse 
Grane. In each of these bracteats Thor's mark 
occurs, or the sign of his hammer. This symbol, 
however, has been used by different tribes or com- 
munities in remote ages. 

The runes on the second bracteat are a " futhar," 
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or runic alphabet. It is so called from the letters 
used in runic writing, beginning as — 

r n. >. +. ft. 

/. -. (ft. a. r. 
This has no reference to the subject represented on 
the bracteat The runes and mystic signs on the 
first bracteat are not understood, but are probably 
part of a runic alphabet. Thus neither of the 
bracteats refer to the saga they delineate, and in 
this follow the runic inscriptions on the rocks in 
Sweden. 

These bracteats are in the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities, in Copenhagen. The first was found 
at Lellinge, in SJasHand ; the second in Skaane, in 



Sweden. Other bracteats of the same type have 
been found at Skrydstrup, in Haderslev Amt; at 
Vedby and Bolbro, in the island of Funen ; and at 
Skodborg, in Schleswig. 

There are other bracteats in the Museum at 
Stockholm, on which the horse Gr^ne is seen loaded 
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with the treasure. On these are small circles, 
to signify that there were many gold rings on 
GrSne's back. A bracteat now in the Copenhagen 
Museum was found in a bog at Ldgstor, in Jutland, 
It represents Sigurd, two hawks, the horse Grine, 
and indistinctly other subjects of the saga. {See 
page 348.) 

A bracteat found at Dannenberg, near Hanover, 
represents King Gunnar Gjukesdn in the ormegaard. 
A double bracteat represents on one side Svanhild, 
Sigurd's daughter, with a swan's head near her neck. 
The other side represents the messengers sent to 
fetch her to be married to King Jormunrek. 




The three bracteats represented on page 350 were 
found at Faxo, in Sjaelland, and represent Sigmund 
and Sinf jotle, of the older portion of the Volsungasaga. 
These bracteats are in the Copenhagen Museum. 
The runes on these bracteats read Volsof. 

The single bracteat on same page is of interest, as 
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it goes further back in the Volsungasaga. It was 
found at Faxo, in Sjjelland. It depicts Odin with his 
horse Sleipner, and the Valkyri that he sends in the 
form of a crow to drop an apple in King Rerer's lap, 
with the result that King Volsung was-bom. 



The gold bracteats referred to are a selection 
from many others, but are sufficient to illustrate how 
much the Volsungasaga must have lived in the fancies 
of the people of saga times. 



The date of the gold bracteat age is supposed to 
be from 450 to 7CX), the latter date as the latest. 
The stone runic inscription of the Volsungasaga is 
supposed to be about 1000 to 1050; the Norwegian 
wood carvings about the twelfth century ; and the 
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Volsungasaga was probably written in Iceland about 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. The evidence, 
therefore, of the existence of the saga in the minds 
of men for ages is direct and astonishing. 

It is well known that when a book has been read 
for many years by all classes, that words and sen- 
tences of the book grow into common use, as, for 
instance, from the Bible or Shakespeare. Odin 
brought the art of verse-making from the south-east 
to the north, and was himself a skjild. The verses 
of the skjdlds are highly figurative and full of peri- 
phrase. In the older language of the skjdlds (Bjar- 
kamdl), gold was periphrased as " Odderboden," or 
the fine paid by Loke for killing the otter; "Faavner's 
leie," or the lair of the serpent Faavner, meaning the 
gold it brooded over ; " Ormen's Duun," the snake's 
down, or coverlid, from the same thought also. 
"Gr&ne's Byrde," or Gr&ne*s burden, the treasure 
loaded on his back. 

This sufficiently proves the wide knowledge of the 
Volsungasaga at a remote time, and its influence for 
centuries on the minds of men. 

A reference by Snorri Sturlasson to the Volsunga- 
saga has its interest. King Sigurd Jorsalfar, or the 
Crusader (literally, traveller to Jerusalem), had harried 
the coasts of Palestine ; about 1 108 to mo he sailed 
to Cyprus, and thence to Miklagird. He was well 
received by the Emperor Alexius. Cloth made of 
silk was laid in the streets, but the northmen rode 
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over it as if accustomed to do so every day, but 
observed it with half an eye. After King Sigurd had 
remained some time at the palace set apart for his 
reception, the Emperor Alexius sent a message to ask 
Sigurd which he would prefer, either six skippund 
(about nineteen cwt, English) of red gold, or to see 
a play in a circus. The messenger explained that the 
representation of the scenes in the play would cost 
quite as much as the six skippund of red gold. 

King Sigurd chose to see the play, and Snorri 
relates that half the people were on the emperor's 
side, and half on the empress's, and that they con- 
tended for a prize. The description of what was 
represented is not clear, except that there was con- 
juring, and people appeared to ride through the air 
and shot with fire, while in every direction song and 
string-instruments could be heard. The circus was 
a round enclosure, appearing, adds Snorri, like an 
enchanted circle. The spectators sat against the 
walls on raised benches, and above their heads were 
pictures of the Aser (Odin's company of gods), the 
Volsunger, the Gjukunger, and all sorts of such old 
stuff (handel) delineated in metal and copper, with 
such art that they appeared to act in the play. This 
suggests the great age and wide knowledge of the 
Volsungasaga. 

An incident during King Sigurd's stay at Con- 
stantinople does not bear on the saga, but it has its 
casual interest. Sigurd had directed a great feast to 
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be prepared for the emperor and empress, and 
ordered his people to go to the street where firewood 
was sold from carts, and buy a large quantity for 
cooking. The emperor said there was no hurry, as 
there was plenty of firewood. When Sigurd's people 
came to purchase the fuel, there was none to be had. 
As soon as King Sigurd heard this, he instructed his 
people to buy up all the walnuts in the city. 

When the emperor and empress came with their 
retinue, there was no want of anything. The empress's 
curiosity was excited ; she sent one of her maids to see 
how the food was cooked. The maid saw it was being 
roasted and boiled by walnuts. The empress, adds 
Snorri, had played this trick of buying up the fuel just 
to see how King Sigurd's wit would get him out of a 
difficulty. 



THE END. 
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